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INTRODUCTION. 



V^ HEK the number aadrariety of EngHfti Grammars 
already publifhed, and the ability with which fome of them 
are written, are coniideredy little can be expe^ed firom a 
new com{Hlation, befide» a careful fele^tion of the moft 
ufefiil matter, and fome degree of improvement in the mode 
of adapting it to the underftanding, and the gradual pro* 
grefs of learners. In thefe refpe<5ls fomething, perhaps, may 
yet be done^ for the eafe and advantage of young peifons. 

In book& df (i^«w<l fa* ^>e4nAMi&icii d£ youth, there is 
a medium to be obierred, between treating the fubjedt in fo 
cxteniive and minute a: manner, as to embarrafs and con- 
fuie their minds, by offering too much at once for their 
comprehenfion ^ and, on the other hand, condudiug it by 
fuch fhort and general precepts and obfervations, as con- 
vey to them no clear and precife information. A diflribu- 
lion of the parts, which is cither defedlive or irregular, 
has alfo a tendency to perplex the young underftanding» 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. 
A diflin^t general view, or outline, of all the efTential parta 
of the iludy in which they are engaged ; a gradual and 
judicious fupply of this outline ; and a due arrangement 
of the divifions, according to their natural order and con- 
nexion, appear to be among the beft means of enlightening 
the minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquifition of 
knowledge. The Compiler of this work, at the fame time 
that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be 
too concife or too extenfive, defedlive in its parts or irre- 
gular in their difpofition, has ftudied to render his fubje£t 
lufficiently eafy, intelligible, and compreheniive. He ctoes 
not prefume to have completely attained thefe obje^s. 
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How far ne has fucceeded in the attempt^ and whereui he 
has failed^ mud be referred ta the determmation of the 
judicioas and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
performance in charadters of different fizes, will, he trufts, 
be conducive to that gradual and regular procedure, which 
is fo favourable to the bufinefs of inftrudtion. The more 
important rules, definitions, and obfervations, and which 
are therefore the mod proper to be committed to memory, 
are printed with a larger type ; whilft rules and remarks 
that are of lefs confequence, that extend or diverfify the 
general idea, or that ferve as explanations, are contained 
in the fmaller letter t thefe, or the chiel" of them, will be 
peruied by the ftudent to the greateft advantage, if poft- 
poned till the general fyftem be completed. The ufe of , 
notes and obfervations, in the common and detached man* 
ner, at the bottom of the page, would not, it is Imagined, 
be fo likely to attrad the perufal of youth, or admit of fo 
ample and regular an illuftration, as a continued and uni- 
form order of the feveral fubje As. In adopting this mode, 
care has been taken to adjuil it fo that the whole may be 
perufed in a connected progrefs, or the part contained ia 
the larger character read in order by itfelf. 

With refpedt to the definitions and rules, it may not be 
improper more particularly to obferve, that in fe]e6ting and 
forming them, it has been the Compiler's aim to render 
them as exadl and comprehenfive, and, at the fame time, 
as intelligible to young minds^ a» the nature of the ixibjeft, 
and the difficulties attending it, would admit. In this at- 
tempt, he has fometimes been, unavoidably, induced to 
offer more for the fcholar's memory, than he could other- 
wife have wifhed. But if he has tolerably fucceeded in his 
defign, the advantages to be derived from it, will, in the 
end, more than compenfate the inconvenience. In regard 
to the notes and obfervations, he may add, that many of 
them are intended, not only to explain theful^edts, and to 
iUuflrate them by comparative views, but alfo to invite the 
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ingemoQS (ludent to ioqairy and refledlion, and to prompt 
to a more enlarged^ criticaly and fatisfk^ory refearcb. 

From the fentimeot generally admitted, that a proper 
feledion of faulty compofition is more inftrudlive to the 
young grammarian^ than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced to 
pay peculiar attention to this part of the fubjedl ; and 
though the inftances of falfe grammar, under the rules of 
Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not be found 
too many) when their variety and ufefulnefs are confldered. 

In a work which profefTes itfelf to be a compilation, and 
which, from the nature and defign of it, mud confift of 
materials feleded from the writings of others, it is fcarcely 
neceflary to apologize for the ufe which the Compler has 
made of his ^redeceffors* labours ; or for omitting to in- 
fert their names. From the alterations which have been 
frequently made in the fentiments and the language, to fuit 
the connexion, and to adapt them to the particular pur- 
pofes for which they are introduced ; and, in many in- 
flances, from the uncertainty to whom the paflages origi- 
nally belonged, the infenion of names could feldom be 
made with propriety. But if this could have been generally 
done, a work of this nature would derive no sidvantage 
jfrom it, equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages 
with a repetition of names and references. It is, however, 
proper to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors 
to whom the grammatical part of this compilation is prin*- 
cipally indebted for its materials, are Harris, Johnfon, 
Lowth, Prieftley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Obfervations refpeding Perfpicuity, 3cc. 
contained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, ex- 
traded from the writings of Blair and Campbell, will^ it is 
prefumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. Th^ 
fubjeds are very nearly related \ and the ftudy of per- 
fpicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance with 
A 2 
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the principles of both, will prepare ami qualify the fta- 
dcDtSy for profecuting thofe addttionai improvements IB 
langaage, to which they may be properly diredled. 

On the udlity and importance of the ftudy of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of Compofition, much might be 
advanced y for the encouragement of perfons in early life 
to apply themfelves to this branch of learning ; but as th^ 
limits of this Introduction will not allow of many obfer- 
▼ations on the fubje^i a few leading fentiraents are all thst 
can be admitted here with propriety. As words are the 
figns of our ideas, and the medium by which we perceive 
the fentiments of others, and communicate our own ; and 
asflgns exhibit the things which they are intended to re- 
prefent, more or lefs accurately, according as their real or 
eflablilhed conformity to thofe things is more or lefs ex* 
aift ; it is evident, that in proportion to our knowledge of 
the nature and properties of words, of their relation to 
each other, and of their eflabliihed connexion with the 
ideas to which they are applied, will be the certainty and 
eafe, with which we transfufe our fentiments into the 
minds of one another ; and that, without a competent 
knowledge of this kind, we (hall frequently be in hazard of 
mifunderftanding others, and of being mifunderftood our- 
felves. It may indeed be juftlv afferted, that many of the 
differences in opinion amongft men, with the dtiputes^ 
contentions, and alienations of heart, which have too 
often proceeded from fuch differences, have been occafion- 
ed by a want of proper (kill in the connexion and meaning 
of words, and by a tenacious mifapplication of language. 

One of the beftfupports, which the recommendation of 
this ihidy can receive, in fmall compafs, may be derived 
from the following fentiments of an eminent and candid 
writer* on language and compofition. ** All that regards 
*< the ftudy of compofition, merits the higher attention 
** upon this account, that it is intimately connedled with 
" the improvement of our intellectual powers. For 1 

* Blair. 
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'< maft be allowed to (ay, that when we are employed^ 
** sAtrz proper manoer, Id the (lady*of eompofitiooy we 
** are cnltirating the uoderAanding kfelf. The ftudy of 
** arranging and expreffing" our thoughts with propriety^ 
** teaches to think, as well as to fpeak, accurately.'' 

Before the clofe of this Introdudtion, it may not be 
fuperfluous to obferve, that the Compiler of the following 
work has no intereft in it, but that, which arifes from the 
hope, that it will prove of fome advantage to young per- 
Tons, and relieve the labours of thofe who are employed in 
their education. He wifhes to promote, in fome degree, 
the caufe of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, with this 
view, he has been fludious, through the whole of the work, 
not only to avoid every example and illuftration, which 
might have an improper tfk6t on the minds of youth ; but 
alio to introduce, on many occaiions, fuch as have a moral 
and religious tendency. His attention to objects of fb 
much importance will, he trufts, meet the approbation of 
every well-difpofed reader. If they were raithfoUy re- 
garded in all books of education, they would doubtlefs 
contribute very materiaHy to the order and happmefs of 
fociety, by guarding the innocence, and cheriming the 
virtue of the rifing generation. 

Holdgate, near York^— 1795. 



TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received confidera* 
ble alterations and additions : but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never 
-complete. The author, foHcitous to render his book more 
worthy of the encouraging approbation beftowed on it by 
the public, has again reviled the work with care and atten- 
tion. The new edition, he hopes will be found much im- 
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prored. The additions, which are very coniiderable, are 
chiefly, fuch as are calculated, to expand the learner's 
Tiews of the fubje^ ; to obviate objedions ; and to render 
the (lady of grammar both cafy and interefting. This 
edition contains alfb a new and enlarged fyftem of parfing ; 
copious lifb of nouns arranged according to their gender 
and number ; and many notes and obfervations, whick 
ferve to extend, or to explain, particular rules and pofi- 
tions.* 

The writer is (enfible that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the work, there are few of the 
divifions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, againft which 
critical ingenuity cannot devife plaufible objections. The 
fabjedb is attended with fo much intricacy, and admits of 
riews fo various, that it was not pofiible to render every 
part of it unexceptionable ; or to accommodate the work, 
in all refpe<5ls, to the opinions and prepoifeffions of every 
grammarian and teacher. If the author has adopted that 
^ftem which, on the whole, is beft fuited to the nature of 
the fubje6t, and conformable to the fentiments of the moft 
judicious grammarians ; if his reafbnings and illuftrations^ 
refpefting particular points, are founded on juft principles, 
and the peculiarities of the Englifh language ; he has, per- 
haps, done all that could reafonably be expelled in a 
work of this nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a 
hope, that the book will be (lill more exteniively approved 
and circulated. 



♦ The author conceives that the occailonal ftridures, difperfed 
through the hook, and intended to illuflrate and fupport a number 
of important grammatical points, will not, to young perfons of in- 
genuity, appear to be dry and ufclefs difcuflions. He is perfuadcd 
that, by fuch perfons, they will be read with attention. And he 
prefumes that thefe ftri<3:ures will gratify their curiofity, ftimulate 
application^ and give folidity and permanence to their grammatical 
knowledge. 

KOLDGATE, NEAR, YORK, 
1804. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



JlLnglish grammar is the art of fpeaking and 
writing the Englifh language with propriety. 
It is divided into four parts, viz. orthography^ 

ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This divifion may be rendered more intelligible to young 
minds, by obferving, id other words, that Grammar treats, 
Jirjiy of the form and found of the letters, the combination 
of letters into fyllables, and fyllables into words ; fecondly^ 
of the di^^erent forts of words, their various modincations, 
and their derivation ; thirdly^ of the union and right order 
of words in\he formation of a fentence ; and lajlly^ of the 
juft pronuDQiation, and poetical con(lru6lion of fentences. 

PART I. 

Orthography. 

Chapter i. Of the Lsttsrs. 

S E CT. I . Of the nature of the letters^ and of a perfect 
alphabet. 

An articulate found, is the found of the humam 
voice, formed by the organs of fpeech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the juft method of fpelling words. 

A letter is the firft principle or lead part of m 
word. 

The letters of the Englilh language, called the 
Engliih Alphabet, are twenty-fix in number. 

B 
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The foUowiog is a lift of the Roman, Italic, and Old En- 
glifh Chara<5ters. 



Roman. 


Italic. 


Old Englifli. 


Name. 


Cip. 


SmaU. 


Cap. 


SmaH. 


Op. 


Snian. 
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M. 
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it 


bee. , 
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fie. 
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D 
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dee. 
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ee. 
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f 
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JF 
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ef^ 
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<S5 
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jee. 
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1^ 


akch. 
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i or eye. 
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jay. 
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Ia 
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hay. 
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el. 
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iW 
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em. 
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ft 
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en. 
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o 
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pee. 


CL 


q 
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1 


(6 


Q 


cue. 
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r 


R 
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vt 


ar. 


S 


fs 


S 


f' 


» 


f0 


^A 


T 


t 


T 


t 


C 


t 


tee. 


U 


u 


U 


u 


(H 


n 


u or you* 


V 


V 


V 


V 


vee. 


w 


vr 


W 


vt 


m 


to 


double //. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


f 


v 


eh. 


Y 


y 


r 


y 




p 


nvy. 


z 


z 


7 


z 


2* 


5 


w. 
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A perfeA alphabet of the Englifh language, and, in- 
deedy of every other language, would contain a number of 
ktters, precifeiy equal to the number of fimple articulate 
founds belonging to the language. Every fimple found 
would have its diftindl chara^er ; and that charader be 
the reprefentative of no other found. But this is far from 
being the ftate of the Engli(h alphabet. It has more ori- 
ginal founds than diftind £gnificant letters ; and, confe- 
quently, fome of thefe letters are made to reprefent, not 
one found alone, but feveral founds. This will appear by 
receding, that the founds fignified by the united letters 
tbijby n^, are elementary, and have no fingle appropriate 
icharadlers, in our alphabet ; and that the letters a and u 
reprefent the different founds heard in haiy bate^ hall ; and 
in but^ hull^ mule* 

To explain this fubjed more fully to the learners, we 
fhall fet down the charadters made ufe of to reprefent all 
the elementary articulate founds of our language, as nearly 
in the manner and order of the prefent Englifh alphabet, 
as the defign of the fubjedt will admit ; and ihall annex to 
each Charadler the fyllable or word, which contains its 
proper and diflinct found. And here it will be proper to 
begin with the vowels. 



Ixtteri doiotijiff the 

a 


at heard in 


Words cwitaininff tl 
ruupk fiHUWS. 

fate. 


a 


at 


In 


fall. 


a 


as 


in 


fet. 


* a 


as 


in 


far. 


e 


at 


in 


me. 


e 


as 


in 


met. 


i 


as 


in 


pine. 


i 


at 


in 


pin. 





as 


in 


no. 





as 


in 


not. 





as 


in 


move. 


u 


as 


in 


mule. 


u 


as 


in 


tub. 


u 


as 


in 


bull. 



By this lift it appears, that there are is the Englifh 
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language foarteen (imp]e vowel founds : but as i and u, 
when pronounced long, may be confidered as diphthongs, 
or diphthongal vowels, our language, ftrt^Jy fpeaking, con* 
Mins but twelve iimple vowel founds ; 4i^1^prefent whieh, 
we have only G^vc diuindl charadters or letp^np. If a in/ir, 
is the fame fpecific found as a in fat ; 9XiSii in hull^ the 
fame as o in movey whtcb is the opinion of fome gramma- 
rians ; then there are but ten original vowel founds in the 
Engliih language. 

The following Irfl will fhow the founds of the confo- 
aants, being in number twenty-two. 



Letters <!cnoting the 






"Wort^s ctHi«-aining tlw 


f mpL- i*)UiK*. 






fiinple f.<unr'.s. 


b 


as heard in 


bay, tub. 


d 


as 


in 


day, fad. 
off, for. 


f 


as 


in 


r 


as 


in 


van, love. 


g 


as 


in 


egg, go- 


h» 


as 


in 


hop, ho. 


k 


as 


in 


kill, oak. 


1 


as 


in 


, lap, all. 


m 


as 


in 


my, mum. 


n 


as 


in 


no, on. 


P 


as 


in 


piB, map. 


r 


as 


in 


rap, cry. 


s 


as 


in 


so, lass. 


z 


as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


t 


as 


in 


top, mat. 


w 


as 


in 


wo, will. 


y 


as 


in 


ye, yes. 


ng 


as 


in 


mg, fing. 


sh 


as 


in 


shy, ash. 


th 


as 


in 


thin, thick. 


th 


as 


in 


then, them. 


zh 


as 


in 


pleafure. 


Several letters 


marked 


in the Englifh alphabet, as con- 



♦ Some grammarians fuppofc b to mark only an afpiration, or 
breaching : but it appears to be a diflindl found, and formed in a 
particular manner, by the organs of fpeech. 

Eneyclopadia Britannia, 
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fooaotSy ard either fu];>erfluous« or reprefent^ notfimpley but 
complex founds. C, for inftaoce, is fuperfluoas in both 
its founds 5 the one being exprefled by i, and the other 
by s. Gf in the fbft pronunciation, is not a fimpley but a 
complex (bund ; as age is pronounced aidlge. j is uone- 
ce£ary, becaufe its found* and that of the fbft g^ ace in 
our language the fame. J^, with its attendant tf» is either 
complex, and refolvabk into ktv^ as in quality ; or unnc- 
cefTary, becaufe its found is the fame with i, as in opaque* 
X is compounded of gSf as in example ; or of i/, as ia 
expea. 

From the preceding reprefentation* it appears to be a 
point of conuderable importance, that every learner of the 
£ngli(h language (hould be taught to pronounce perfedly, 
and with facility, every original fimple found that belongs 
to it. By a timely and judicious care in this refpe6t, the 
voice will be prepared to utter, with eafe and accuracy* 
every combination of founds ; and taught to avoid that 
confuted and imperfedl manner of pronouncing words* 
which accompanies, through life, many perfons, who have 
t not, in this refpe^, been properly inftrudled at aa early 
period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Confonan.ts» 

A vowel is an articulate founds that can be 
perfeftly uttered by itfclf : as, ay e^ / which are 
formed without the help of any other found. 

A confonant is an articulate found, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a vow- 
el : as, by dy fy I ; which require vowels to ex- 
prefs them fully. 

The vowels are, d, ^, 1, Oy Uy and fbmetimes^ * 
tv and y. 

W^xA y are confbnants when they begin a word 
or fyllable •, but in every other Situation they are 
called vowels. 

Bz 
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It is generally acknowledged by the befl: grammarians^ 
that w and y are confonants when they begin a fyllable or 
word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
confonants when ufed as initials, feems to be evident from 
their not admitting the article an before them, as it would 
be improper to fay an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and from 
their following a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance ; as, frofty winter, rofy youth. That they are 
vowels in other (ituations, appears from their regularly 
taking the found of other vowels ; as, w has the exa^ 
found of u in faw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of x, in 
hymn, fly, cryflal, &c. See the letters W and Y, pages 
30 and 31.* 

-Weprefent the following as more exaft and philofophi- 
cal definitions of a vowel and confonant. 

A vowel is a fimple, articulate found, perfeft in itfelf, 
and formed by a continued effufion of the breath, and a 
cenain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in the pofition, or any motion of the organs of fpeech, 
from the moment the vocal found commences, till it ends. 
- A confonant is a fimple, articulate found, imperfect by * 
itfelf, bat which ^ joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
found, by a particular motion or conta<^ of the organs of 
ipeech. 

Some grammarians fubdivide vowels into xh^Jimple and 
the compound. But there does not appear to be any foun- 
dadon for the diftindlion. Simplicity is eflential to the 
nature of a vowel, which exchides every degree of mixed 
or conipound founds. It requires, according to the defi- 
nition, but one conformation of the organs of fpeech, to 
form it ; and no motion in the organs, whild it is forming. 

Confonants are divided into mutes and femi* 
irowels. 



* The letters TO and;y are of an ambiguous nature^ being confo- 
■ants at the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. 

EncycUpadia Britanniui- 
walker's Critical pronouncing Di<ftionary, page %/^ 
PERRY'S Englifli Didionary, Prefacie, page 7. 
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The mutes cannot be founded at a/l*withont the 
aid of a vowel. They are i, /, /, d, I, and c, 
and g hard. 

The femi-vowels have an itnperfeft found of 
thcmftlves, they arc f, /, iw, «, r, v, /, a, ^, 
and c and g loft. 

Four of the femi-vowels, namely, /, w, «, r, 
are alfo diftinguifhed by the name of liquids^ fronx 
their readily uniting with other confonants, and 
flowing as it were into their founds. 

Wc have /bown above, that it is dfential to the natore 
of a confonaot, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aid of a vowel. We may further obferve, that even the 
namet of the confonants, as they are pronounced in recit- 
ing the alphabet, require the lieJp of vowels to expreis 
them. In pronouncing the namts of the mutes, the ai£(l- 
ant vowels /0//0W the confonants : as, be^ pfy te^ de, ha. 
In pronouncing the names of the femi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the confonants : as, ef^ el^ em^ <», ar, es^ 
ex. The exceptions are, ce^ ge^ ve^ zed. 

This didindion between the nature and the name of a 
confonant, is of great importance, and (hould be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and reafonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a confo* 
nant : and, by this means, tlie (Indent is led into error 
and perplexity, refpeding thefe elements of language. It 
ihould be imprefl*ed on his mind, that the name of every 
confonant, is a complex found ; but that the confonant it- 
felf, is always ^Jtmfie found. 

Some writers have defcribed the mutes and femi-vowels, 
with their fubdivifions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutet are thofe confonants, whoie founds cannot be 
protra^ed. The femi-^vowelt^ fuch whofe founds can be 
continued at pleafure, partaking of the nature of vowels^ 
from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be fubdiyided into pure and impwef 
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The pure are thofe whofe founds cannot be at all prolong- 
ed : they are k^ p^ /. The impure, are thofe whofe 
founds may be continued, though for a very fhort fpace : 
they are b^ d^ g. 

The femi-TOwels may be fubdivided into vocal ^cad afpt^ 
rated. The vocal are thofe which are formed by the 
voice ; the afpirated, thofe formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and ivit afpirated. The vocal are /, iw, 
/I, r, V, w, j^, «, /^flat, %h^ ng : the afpirated, yj k^fr 
//&fharp,^. 

The vocal femi-vowels may be fubdivided into pure and 
impure. The pure are thofe which are formed entirely by 
the voice : the impure, fuch as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are fcven pure — /, iw, », r, w, y^ 
ng : four impare^ — v, z, th flat, «/&• 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro* 
nounced by a fingle impulfe of the voice ; as ea 
in beat, ou in found. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels,. pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, e/iu in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are founded j as, oi in voice, ou m ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vow- 
els founded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtlefs, originally 
heard in pronouncing the words which contain theni. 
Though this is not the cafe at prefent, with refpedk to 
many of them, thefe combinations ftill retain the name of 
diphthongs ;^ but, to diflinguifh them, they are marked by 
the term improper. As the diphthong derives its name 
and nature from its found, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double vowel (bund, no union of two 
vowels, where one is filent, can, in flridnefs, be entitled 
to that appellauon ; and the (ingle letters i and ti, when 
pronounced long, muft, in this view, be confidered as 
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diphthongs. The triphthongSy having at moft bat two 
founds^ are merely ocular, and are, therefore) hy ibme 
grammarians clawed with the diphthongs. 

SfrCT. 2. General obfervations on the founds of the letter t» 
A 

^ has four founds ; the long or ilendetf the broad, the 
hoxx. or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, bafin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

Tlie fhort ; as in barrel, fancy, glafs. 

The middle ; as in, far, farm, father. 

The diplrthong aa generally founds like a (hort in pro- 
per names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Ifaac ; but not in Baal, 
Gaal. 

jie has the found of long e. It is fometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form : as, aenigma, 
aequator, &c. ; 'but others have laid it afide, and write 
enigma, Cefar, Eneas, 3cc. 

The diphthong at has exactly the long flendcr found o£ 
M ; as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a Ifew others. 

Au is generally founded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the (hort or open a : as in 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the found of long • la 
hautboy ; and that of o fhort in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Awy has always the found of broad a\ as in bawl, fcrawl, 
crawl. 

Ay^ like its near relation a/, is pronounced like the long 
/lender found of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried found, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, Ice. 

In fome words it is fllent ; as in thumb, debtor, fubtle, 
&c. In others, befides being fllent, it lengthens the fylla- 
ble : as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different founds. 
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A htrd found like i, before a^ o^u, r, /, / ; as, hi cart* 
cottage, curious, craft, t raft, cloth, Ice; and when it 
ends a fyllable ; as, in viftim, flaccid. 

A foft found like s before Cy /, and y^ generally ; as ii 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has fome- 
times the found of ^ ; as in ocean, focial. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, viftuals, &c. 

C7, fays Dr. Johnfon, according to Englifh orthography, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our beft dic- 
tionaries, (lick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two or more 
fyllables ; and this praftice is gaining ground, though it is 
produftive of irregularities ; fuch as writing mimic and 
mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly founded like ich ; as in church, chin, 
chaff, charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the found of k ; as in chymif^, fcheme, chorus, chyle, 
diftich ; and in foreign names ; as, Achifh, Baruch, 
Enoch, &c. 

Chy in fome words derived from the French, takes the 
found ofjh; as in chaife, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 
* Ch, in arch, before a vowel, founds like i ; as in arch- 
angel, archives. Archipelago; except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch-enemy: but before a confonant it always 
founds like tch; as in archbifhop, archduke, archprefby- 
ter, &c. C6 is (ilent in fchedule, fchifm, and yacht. 

D keeps one uniform found, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as iu death, bandage, kindred ; unleii 
it may be faid to take the found of /, in ftuffcd, tripped, 
&c. ftuft, tript, &c. 

E 

E has three different founds. 

A 'long found ; as in fcheme, gitbe, fevere. 

A fhort found ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obfcure and fcarcely perceptible found ; as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has fometimes the found of middle a\ as in clerk, 
ferjeant ; and fometimes that of fhort i ; as in Englaad, 
yes, pretty. 
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£ is always mute at the end of a word, except in roono- 
fjrllables that have no other vowel : as, me, he, (he : or in 
fubftantives derived from the Greek ; as cataftrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is ufed to foften and modify the fore- 
going confonants; as, force, rage, ilnce, oblige: or to 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine ; 
rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally founded like ^ long ; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has alfb the found of (hort 
e; as in breath, meadow, treafure. And it is fometimes 
pronounced like the long and (lender a; as in bear, 
break, great. 

Eau has the (bund of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
found of long u, 

E'h in genera], (bunds the fame as long and (lenders; at 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the found of long < 
in feize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is fome- 
times pronounced like (hort i ; as in foreign, forfeit, (b- 
rereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and (bme- 
times like e (hort ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has alfo the 
found of (hort fi ; as in dungeon, (lurgeon, puncheon, &c. 

Eu is always founded like long « or eta; as in feud, 
deuce. 

Ew is almoft always pronounced like long u : as in few* 
new, dew. 

Ejp when the accent is on it, is always pronounced 
like a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, 
where it is founded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the (bund 
of /long; as, alley, valley, barley. 

F 

F keeps one pure unvaried found at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words ; as, fancy, mufEn, mifchief, &c. : 
except in o/*, in which it has the flat found of ov ; but not 
in compofition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We fhould not 
pronounce a wive's jointure^ a calve's head ; but a wife's 
jointure, a calf $ head. 



J 
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G 

G has two founds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the 
other foft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, fnug, 
frog. It is hard before tf, o, «, /, and r : as game, gone, 
gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before <r, i, and y^ is foft ; as in genius, gefture, gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
forae others. 

G is mute before ni as ia gnafh, fign^ foreign, 6cc. 

Gn at the end of a word, or fyllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long found ; as in refign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, Impugned ; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c. 

Gh^ at the beginning of a word, has the found of the 
hard g ; as ghofl, ghaClly : in the middle, and fometimes 
at the end, it is quite filent ; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the found of/; as in laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes, only the^ is foonded ; as in 
burgh, burgher. 

H 

The found fignified by ihitf letter, is, as before obferved,* 
an articulate found, and not merely an afpiration. It is 
heard in the words, hat, horfc, Hull. It is feldom mute 
at the beginning of a word. It is always filent after r; as, 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always filent ; as, ah I 
hah! oh! fob! Sarah, Mefliah. 

From the faintnefs of the found of this letter, in many 
words, and its total filence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap- 
pened, that many perfons have become almoft incapable of 
acquiring its juft and full pronunciation. It is, therefore:^ 
incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to incul- 
cate a clear and diftin^t utterance of this found. 

r 

/ has a long found ; as in fine ; and a fliort one y as 
in fin. 
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The long found is always marked by the e final in mono- 
fyllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
often founded like a fhort u ; as, flirt, firft. In fome 
words it has the found of e long ; as in machine, bomba- 
zine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently founded Hke^^; as in 
chriftian, filial, poniard ; pronounced chrift-yan, &c. It 
has fbmetimes the found of fhort i ; as in carriage, mar- 
riage, parliament. 

le founds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, gre- " 
nadier. It has alfo the found of long / ; as in die, pie, lie : 
and fometimes that of fhort i ; as in fieve. 

leu has the found of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/<7, when the accent is upon the firfl vowel, forms two 
diftin^ fyllables ; as priory, Tiolet, violent. The termi- 
nations tton and ^011, are founded exactly like the verb 
fhun ; except when the / is preceded by / or x ; as in 
que/Hon, digeflion, combufHon, mixtion, &c. 

The trijJhthong iou is fbmetimes pronounced diftin^Iy 
in two fyllables ; as in bilious, various, abHemious. But 
thefe vowels often eoalefce into one fyllable ; as in precious, 
faifliousy noxious. 

J 

J is pronounced exactly like foft^ ; except in hallelujah, 
where it is pronounced like y, 

K ^ 

i^has the found off hard, and is ufed before e and /, 
where, according to Englifh analogy, c would be foft ; as, 
kept, king, fkirts. It is not founded before ix; as in 
knife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in 
Habakkuk ; tut c is ufed before it, to fhorten the vowel 
by a double confonant ; as cockle, pickle, fucker. 

L 

L has always a foft liquid found ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is fbmetimes mute ; as in half, talk, pfalm. 
The cuftom b to double the /at the end of monofyllables : 
asf mill, will, fall , except where a diphthong precedes it ; 
as, hailf toil, foil. 

C 
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Ley at the end of words, is pronounced like a weaR el; 
in which the e is almoft mute ; as, table, Ihuttle. 

M 
3f has always the fame Found \ as, murmur, monumental, 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N 

N has two founds : the one pure ; as in man, net, no- 
.ble, the other a ringing found like 12^; as in thank, ban- 
quet, &c. 

N is mute when it ends a fyllable, and is preceded by 
VI ; as, hymn, folemn, autumn. 

The participial ing muft always have its ringing found ; 
as, writing, reading, fpeaking. Some writers have fup- 
pofed that when ing is preceded by tng^ it fhould be pro- 
nounced in; as, iinging, bringing, fhould be founded 
Jingm^ Bringin : but as it is a good rule, with refpedl to pro- 
nunciation, to adhere to the written words, unlefs cufiom 
has clearly decided otherwife, it does not feem proper to 
adopt this innovation. 



has a long found ; as in note, bone, obedient, orer ; 
and.a fhort one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has fometimes the fhort found of u ; as, fon, come, 
attorney. And in fome words it is founded like 00 ; as in 
prove^ move, behove ; and often like au ; as in nor, for, 
lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
found of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, 
abroad, groat, where it takes the found of broad a ; as^ 
abrawd, &c. Oe has the found of fingle tf. It is fome- ' 
times long ; as in foetus, Antoeci : and fometimes fhort ; 
as in oeconomics, cecumenical. In doe, foe, floe, toe, 
throe, hoe, and bilboes,* it is founded exadlly like long 0. 

Oi has almofl univerfally the double found of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as boil, toil, fpoil, joint, 
point, anoint : which fhould never be pronounced a» if 
written bile, fpije, tile, 3cc. 
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Oo almoft always preferves its long regular Ibund ; as in 
moon, foon, food. It has a (horte)* found in wool, gooi^ 
foot, and a few others. Id blood and flood it founds like 
fhort u. Door and f oor Ihould always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has fix different founds. The firft 
and proper found is equivalent to ow in down; as i|i 
bound, found, furround. 

The fecond is that of fhort « ; as in enough, trouble^ 
journey. 

The third is that 0(00 ; as in ibup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of long ; as in though, mourn, 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of fhort 0, as in cough, trough. 

The fixth is that oiawe ; as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally founded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, fhower. It has aljTo the found of long ; as in 
(now, grown, be/low. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for oi, and is pro- 
Bounced exaaly like it. 

P 

P has always the fame found, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it founds like h. It is fometimcs mute ; as 
in pfahn, pfelter, Rdemy : and between m and /; as, 
tempt, empty, prefumptuous. 

Pb\% generally pronounced like /; as in philofophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the found of v. In 
apophthegm, phthifis, phthific, and phthifical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. * 

^ IS always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 
' ^ is fometimes founded like k ; as, conquer, liquor, 
fifque. 

R 

R has a rough found ; as in Rome, river, rage ; and a. 
fmooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 



Rff at the end of many words^ is pronooneed like a 
weak er ; as in theatre^ fepulchre, mafiacre. 

S 

S has two different founds. 

A foft and flat found like % ; as^ beforo, oafaI> difmal. 

A fharp hiffing found ; as faint, fiftcr, Cyprus. 

It is always fharp at the beginning of words. 

At^the end of words it takes the foft found ; as, bis, 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, 
rebusy furplus. Sec, ; aid in words terminating with ous. 

It founds like % before ion, if a vowel goes i^fbre ; as, 
intrufion ; but like / Oiarp, if it follows a coofbnant ; as, 
converfion. It alfo founds like % before e mute ; as, 
amufe ; and before jr final ; asroiy ; add in the words bo- 
fom, defire, wifdom, &c. 

S is mote in iHc, idand, demefne, tifcount. 



T has its cuflomary found ; as in take, temptation* 
Ti before a vowel has the fottnd of ^ ; as in falvation t 
except in fuch words as tierce, tiara. Ice. and nnlefs an r 
goes before; as, queflion ; and excepting alio derivatives 
from words ending »n /y ; as, mighty, mightier. 

n has two founds : the ope foft and flat ; as, thus^ 
whether, heathen : the other hard and fliarp ; as, thing, 
think, breath. 

n, at the beginning of words, is fliarp ; as, in tliank, 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
fome others. 716, at the end of words, is alfo fliarp ; as 
death, breath, niouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Th, in the middle of words, is fliarp ; as panther, or- 
thodox, mifanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, 
and a few others. 

Thf between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly Englifli ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Th, between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages, is generally fliarp j as, apathy, fympathy. 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 
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Tb IS fometimes pron9unccd like fimplc / ; as, Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames^ afihma. 

U 

^ has three founds, viz. 

A long found ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A fhort found ; as in dull, gull, cuftard. 

An obtufe found, like oo ; as in bull, full, bufhel. 

The ftrangeft deflation of this letter from its natural 
found, is in the words bufy, bulinefs, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, biznefs, berry, and berrial. 

j4 is now often ufed before words beginning with u long, 
and an always before thofe that begin with u (hort ; as, a 
. union, a univer/ity, a ufeful book ; an uproar, an ufh£r, 
an umbrella. 

The diphthong ua has fometimes thefoiind of wa ; as 
in affuage, perfuade, antiquary. It has alfo the found of 
middle a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

l/e is often founded like we ; as in quench, qaeriil, con- 
qaef(. It has alfo the found of long u ; as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e (hort ; as 
in^gueft, guefs. Infome words it is entirely funk ; as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, 3cc. 

Ui is frequently pronounced ivi ; as in languid, angui/b, 
extingniO>rf It has (bmerimes the found of i long ; as ia 
guide, guile, difguife : and sometimes that of i fhort ; as 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In fome words it is founded 
like long u ; as in juice, fuit, purfuit : and after r, like 
00 ; as in bruife, fruit, recruit. 

Ua is pronounced like *ivo ; as in quote, quorum, 
quondam. 

Uy has the found of long c ; as in obloquy, foliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, &c. except, buy, and its derivatives* 
V 

V has the found of flat f^ and bears the fame relation 
to it, as b does to ^, d to /, hard g to /, and z, to x. It 
has alfo one uniform found ; as vain, vanity, love. 
W 

Wf when a confonast, has nearly the found of oo ; as 
C 2 
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water rcfembles the foand of ooater ; but that it has a 
(Ironger and quicker found than oOf aod^has a fopmatioa 
cffentially different, will appear to any perfon who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words wo^ woo^ beware ; 
and who refledls that it avill not admit the article an be- 
fore it ; which oo would admit. In fome words it is not 
founded ; as in anfwer, fword, wholeforae : it is always 
fiient before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrift, wrong, 
wry, bewray, &c. 

/^ before ^ is pronounced as if it were after the i& ; as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

fFis often joined too at the end of a fyllable, without 
affefling the found of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When IV k d, vowel, and is diftinguiflied in the pro- 
nunciation, is has exactly the fame found as u would have 
in the fame (ituation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, faw- 
yer, vowel, outlaw. 

X 

Xhas three founds, viz. 

It is founded like z at the beginning of proper ilames of 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xences. 

It has a fharp found like i/, when it ends a fyllable with 
the accent upon it ; as, exit, exercHe,^ excclkncr; or 
when the accent is on the next fyllable, if it begins with 
a confonant ; as excufe, extent, expenfo. 
• It has, generally, a flat found likc^, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following fyllable begins with a vowel ; 
as, txert, exift, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzid, 
egzample. 

Y 

7", when a confonant, has nearly the found of ee ; as, 
youth, York, refemble the founds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exaA found, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words ye^ yeSf new-year^ in which its 
jud and proper found is afcertained. It notonly requires 
a (Ironger exertion of the organs of fpeech to pronounce 
it, than is required to pronounce it / but its formation is 
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eflentially different. It will not admit of an before it^ as 
u will in the following example ; an eeL The opinion 
that y and Wy when they begin a word or fy]1able» take 
cxadly the found of «pand ooy has induced fome gramma- 
rians to a^en, that thefe letters are always vowels or diph- 
thongs. 

When ^ is a vowel, it has exaSly the fame found as i 
wonld have in the fame lituation ; as, rhyme, fyftcm, jof- 
tify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 
Z 

Z has the found of an s uttered with a clofer compref- 
fjon of the palate by the tongue : it is the £at j / as, freeze, 
frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the founds of the let- 
t€4-s vary, as they are differently aifociated, and that the 
pronunciation of thefe afTociations depends upon the pofi- 
tipn of the accent. It may alfo be obferved, that, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention mutt be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is fcarcely 
any thing which more diftinguifhes a perfon of a poor edu- 
cation from a perfon of a good one, than the pronuncia- 
tion of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the 
accenU the beft fpeakers and the lowed of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the fame manner ; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, 
have a di(lio<^, open, and fpecific found, while the latter 
often totally link them, or change them into fome other 
found. 

Sect. 3. The nature of articulation explained, 
A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the 
founds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not im* 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious 
ftudent, and ferve to explain more fully the nature of ar- 
ticulation, and the radical diftin<5Hon between vowels and 
confonants. 

Human voice is air fent out from the lopgs, and fo agi* 
tated or modified, in its palTage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become diflindly audible. The windpipe ie 
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that tube» which on touchfog the forepart of our throat 
externallft we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpofe of breathing and fpeech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx^ con- 
fiding of fonr or five canilages, that may be expanded or 
brought together^ by the adion of certain mufcles which 
operate all at the fame time. In the middle of the larynx 
there is a fmall openings called the gloU'uy through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is not 
wider than one tenth of an inch ^ and, therefore, the 
breath tranfmitted through it from the lungs, muft pafs with 
confiderable, velocity. The voice, thus formed, is ftrength- 
ened and foftened by a reverberation from the palate, and 
other hollow places in the infide of the mouth and nodriis ; 
and as thefe are better or worfe fliaped for this revetbera- 
tion, the voice is faid to be more or lefs agreeable. 

If we confider the many varieties of found, which one 
and the fame human voice is capable of uttenog, together 
with the fraallnefs of the diameter of the glottis ; and re- 
fled, that the fame diameter rauft always produce the fame 
tone, and, confequently, that to every change of tone a 
correfpondent change of diameter is necefiary ; we muft 
be filled with admiration at the mechanifm of th^fe parts, 
and the finenefs of the fibres that operate in producing ef- 
k€t% fb minute, fo varioust and in their proportions fo ex- 
adly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter 
of the human glottis is capable of more than fixty didinA 
degrees of contraflion or enlargement, by each of which a 
different note is produced ; and yet the greateft diameter 
of that aperture, as before obferved, does not exceed one 
tenth' of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we 
call articulation^ is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, 
or larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nodrils. Articulation begins not, till 
the breath, or voice, has paiTed through the larynx. 

The fimpleft articulate voices are thofe which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vowel 
founds. In tranfmitting thefe, the aperture of the mouth 
may bp pretty large, or fomewhat fawUer, or very fmall; 
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which is ooe cacfe of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
^nd beingjproduced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in pamng throQf h an open mouth, the Toice may be 
gently a8ed upon^ by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue aiul throat ; whence another fource of 
variety in vowel founds. 

Thus ten or twelve (imple vowel (bunds may be formed^ 
agreeably to the plan in page 15 ; and the learners, by ob^ 
ferving the pofition of their naouth, lips, tongue, &c. when 
they are uttering the founds, will perceive that varioat 
operations of thefe organs of fpeech, are neceCary to the 
pr^udion of the different vowel founds ; and that by mi* 
fiute variations they may all be diftindly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its parage through the mouthy is /p^ 
tally intercepted^ or Jlrongly cBrnpre/fed, there if formed a. 
certain modificadon of articulate found, which, as expreE^ 
^d by a charaAer in writing, is called a eonfonant. Silence 
is the effeA of a total interception ; and indi/lind found, of 
a flrong comprefSon ; and riierefore a confbnant is not 
of itfelf a diflindl articulate voice ; and its influence ia 
irarying the tones of language is not clearly perceived, un« 
lefs it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, thati»» 
by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attentioi), the fludeot 
will perceive that each of the mvtes is formed by the voice 
being intercepted by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat; and that the y^-vo«;^x are 
formed by the fame orgiLnsJirongfy eomprejfing the voice vk 
its paffage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the difFereot 
feats where they are ^rmed, or the feveral organs of 
fpeech chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divi* 
ded into feveral clafTes, and denominated as follows : thofe 
are called labials^ which are formed by the lips ; thofe 
dentals^ that are formed with the teeth ; palatals^ that are 
formed with the palate ; and nafaU^ that are formed by the 
nofe. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life,a clear,diftinA, 
and accurate knowledge of the founds of the flrfl principles 
of language, and a wifb to lead young minds to a further 
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coDfideration of a fubje(5t {6 curious and ufeful^ have in- 
duced the compiler to beftow particular attention on the pre- 
ceding part of his work. Some writers think that theft 
fubjefts do not properly conditute any part of grammar ; 
andconiider them as the excluiive province of the fpelling- 
book ; but if we reflet, that letters and their founds are the 
condituent principles of that art, which teaches us to fpeak 
and write with propriety, and that very little knowledge of 
their nature is acquired by the fpelling-book^ we mull ad- 
mit that they properly belong to grammar ; and that i 
rational confederation of thefe elementary principles of lan- 
guage, is an object that demands the attention of the young 
grammarian. The fentiments of a very judicious and emi* 
aent writer (Quindtilian) refpedHng this part of grammar, 
jmay, perhsps, be properly introduced on the prefent oc- 
cafion. 

** Let no perfons defpife, as inconfiderable, the elements 
of grammar, becaufe it may feem to them a matter of 
fmall confeqnence, to (how the difliniftion between vowels 
and confonants, and to divide the latter into liqnids and 
mutes. But they who penetrate into the innertnoft parts 
of this temple of fcience, will there dificover fuch refine- 
ment and fubtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
fharpen the underdandings of young perfons, butfnfficient 
to give exercife for the mofl: profound knowledge and 
erudition.*' 

The elementary founds, under their fmalleft combina- 
uoo, produce zjylla^ie ; fyllables properly combined pro- 
duce a word; words duly combined produce zfentenct ; 
and fentences properly combined produce VLnoratioo or 
dt/cour/e. Thus it is, fays Harris, in his Hermes, 
that to principles apparently fo trivial as a few plain ele- 
mentary founds, we owe that variety of articulate voices, 
which has been fufHcient to explain the fentiments of fa 
innumerable a multitude, as all the prefent and pad gene-^ 
rations of men. 
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CHAPTER II.!* 

Of SriLABissy and the Rules for arranging them. 

A SYLLABLE isa found, either fimple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a fingle impulfe of the 
voice, and conftituting a word, or part of a word : 
as, a, an, ^nt. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their fyllables \ or of expreffing a word by its pro- 
per letters. 

The following are the general rules for the divifion of 
words into fyllables. 

1. A fingle confonant between two Towels, m«(l be 
joined to the latter fylJable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-fourcc: 
except the letter x ; as, ex-ift, ex-amine : and except 
likewife words compounded ; as upon, un-even, dif-cafe. 

2. Two confonants proper to begin a word, muft not be 
feparatcd ; as, fa-ble, fti-fle. But when they come between 
two Towels, and are fuch as cannot begin a word, they muft 
be divided ; as, ut-mod, un-der, in-fcft, cr-ror, cof-^n. 

3. When three confonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be 
pronounced long, they are not to be feparated ; as, de- 
throne, de-flroy. But when the vowel of the preceding 
fyllable is pronounced (hort, one of the confonants, always 
belongs to that fyllable ; as, dif-tradl, dtf-prove, dif-traio. 

4. When three or four confonants, which are not proper 
to begin a word, meet between two vowels, the iirA con- 
fonant it always kept with the firft fyllable in the divifion : 
as, ab-flain, com-plete, em-broD, dan-dler, dap-ple, con- 
drain. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, muft be divided 
into feparate fyllables; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, fo-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words muft be traced into the fimple 
words of which they arc corapofed ; as, ice-houfe, grace- 
fttl, over-power, reft-lefs, ncver-thc^lefs. 
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7. Gfammaticaly and other particular terminations, are 
generally feparatcd ; as, teach-eft, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-eft, great-cr, wretch-ed, good-nef$, 
love-ly. 

Some of the preceding rules may be liable to confiderable 
exceptions; and therefore it is faid by Dr. Lowth and 
others, that the beft and eaCeft direction for dividing the 
fyUables intpelling, is to divide them as they are naturally 
feparated in a right pronunciation ; without regard to the 
derivation of words, or the pof&ble combination of coii» 
fonants at the beginning of a fyllable. 



CHAPTER, in. 



Of JVoRDS in generalf and the Rules for fpelling them. 

Words are articulate founds, ufed by common 
confent, as figns of our ideas. 

A word of one fyllable is termed a Monofyl- 
lable ; a word of two fyUables, a Diflyllable ; »fc 
word of three fyllabhes, a Trifyllable ; and a word 
of four or more fyUables, a Polyfyllable. 

All words are cither primitive or derivative. ' 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to any Ampler word in the language : as, 
man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced 
to another word in Englifti of greater fimplicity j 
as, manful, goodnefs, contentment, Yorkfhire.* 

There are many Engliih words which, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, cir- 



• A compound word is included under the head of derivative 
words ; a*, penknife, teacup, looking-glafs ; may be reduced f 
other words of greater fimplicity. 
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cam(pe^» circamvent, circumdanccy delude, concave, 
complicate, &c. primitiTe words in Eoglifh, will be found 
derivatives when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the Englifh language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a confiderable 
part of this inconvenience may be. remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation : and, for this end, the 
learner is prefented with a view of fuch general maxims in 
fpelling primitive and derivative words, as have been 
^moft univerfally received. 

RULE X. 

Monofyllables ending with y, /, or yj preceded by a fingle 
vowel, double the final confonant : as, (laff, mill, pafs, &c.' 
The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, 
his, this, us, and thus. 

RI7LB II. 

Monofyllables ending with any confonant but^J /, or 
fy and preceded by a (ingle vowel, never double the final 
confonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, t%gy odd, err, inn, 
and buzz. 

RULS III. 

Words ending with ^, preceded by a confonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the perfons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
pad participles, comparatives, and fuperlatives, by chang- 
ing y into I ; as, fpy, fpies ; I can y, thou carrieft ; he car- 
rieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, hap- 
pieft. 

The prefent participle in tngy retains the jy that i may 
not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But J, preceded by a vowel, in fuch inilances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys* 
cloyed, &c. ; except in lay, pay, and fay ; from which .^re 
fcrmed, laid, paid, and faid ; and their compounds, un- 
laid, unpaid, unfaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending wiihjf, preceded by a con 'bnant, upon 
aflliming an additional fyllable, beginning with a confo- 

D 
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nanti commoDly change y into i ; as, happy» happily, hap- 
pincfs. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
rarely changed in the additional fyllablc : as, coy, coyly ; 
boy, boyifh, boyhood 5 annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; joy, 
joylefs, joyful. 

RULE T. 

Words ending with a fingle confonant, preceded by 4 
ilngle vowel, and with the accent on the laft fyllable, upon 
affuming an additional fyllable beginning with a vowel, 
double the confonant : as, to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a 
beginner ; a fen, fenny ; wit, witty ; thin, thinnifh, 5cc. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding fyllable, the confonant remains (Ingle : as, to toil^ 
toiling \ to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, &c. 



Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
nefs^ lefs^ ly^ or ful^ after them, preferve the letter double ; 
as, harmlefTnefs, careleffDels, carelefsly, (lifHy, fuccefsful^ 
di(lref8ful,3cc. But thofe words which end with double /, 
and take nefs^ lefsy Jy^ or ful^ after them, generally omit 
•ne li as fulnefs, fkillefs, fully, fkilful, &c. 

RULE VII. 

Nefsy lefsy ly^ and/tf/, added to words ending with filent 
r, do not cut it off: as, palenefs, guilelefs, clofely, peace- 
ful ; except in a few words ; as duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Menti added to words ending with filent <?» generally 
preferves the s from elifion ; as, abatement, chaflifement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, ac- 
l^nowledgraent, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes^ into 1, when pre- 
ceded by a confonant ; as, accompany, accompaniment ; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE iz. 
Ahk and tble^ when incorporated into words ending 
HivCa filent ^, almoft always cut it off: as^ blame, blamable ; 
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care, curable ; fenfe, fenfible, &c. : but if ^ or ^ foft coraes 
before e in the original word, the e is then preferved in 
words compounded with able ; as change, changeable ; 
peace, peaceable, &c. 

RULE X. 

When Ing or t/b is added to words ending with filent f, 
the e is almo/l univerfally omitted.; as, place, placing ; 
lodge, lodging ; flave, fla?ifli ; prude, prudifh. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into compofiiion, often drop thofe letters 
which were fuperfluous in their fimples ; as, handful^ 
dunghil, withal, alfo, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of Engli(h words, is 
far from being uniform, even amongd writers of didindtion. 
Thus, honour and honer^ inquire and enquire^ negotiate and 
negociate^ control ^nd controul^ expenfe and expence^ allege and 
alledge^ furprife and furpri%€y abridgment and abridgement^ 
and many other orthographical variations, are to be met 
with in the bed modern publications. Some authority for 
deciding differences of this nature, appears to be neccflary : 
and where can we find one of equal pretenfions with Dr. 
Johnfon's Diftionary ? though a few of his decifions do 
not appear to be warranted by the principles of etymology 
and analogy, the ftable foundations of his improvements. 
— ^" As the weight of truth and reafon (fays Nares in his 
" Elements of Orthoepy") is irrefiftible, Dr. Johnfon's 
Didlioriary has nearly fixed the external form of our lan- 
guage. Indeed, fo convenient is it to have one acknow- 
ledged ftandard to recur to; fo much preferable, in matters 
of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a con* 
tinual change, and fruitlefs purfuit of unattainable perfec- 
tion ; that it is earnedly to be hoped, that no author will 
henceforth, on flight grounds, be tempted to inaovate." 
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PART II. 

Etymology. 

CHAPTER I. 

A Genekjl View of the Pakts df Spemcm* 

THE fecond part of grammar jf etymology: 
which treats of the different forts of words, their 
ifarious modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in Englifli, nine forts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech 5 
namely, the ARTICLE, the SUBSTANTIVE or NO UN J 
the PRONOUN, the adjective, the verb, the 
ADVERB, the preposition, the conjunction, 
and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to fubftantives, 
to point them out, and to (how how far their figni- 
fication extends : as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Subftantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exifts, or of which we have any notion : 
as, London y ftian^ virtue. 

A fubftantire may, in general, be didinguiflied by it« 
taking an article before it, or by its making fenfe of itfelf 5 
as, a booi^, the fun, an aj>ple ; temperance , induftry^ chqftity* 

3. A Pronoun is a word ufed inftead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the fame 
word : as, *' The man is happy 5 he is benevolent \ 
be is ufeful.*' 
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4. An Adje£live is a word added to a fubftantive, 
to exprcfs its quality : as, " An induftrious man ; 
a 'Virtuous woman." 

An Adjedive may be known by its making fenfe with 
' the addition of the word thing : as, a good thing ; a bad 
thing : or of any particular fubftantive ; as 2ifweet apple, 
a pkafant profpe<5l. 

5. A Verb is a word which fignifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER : as, ^^\ am ; I rule ; I am ruhd^^ 

A Verb may be diftinguifhed, by its making fenfe with 
any of the perfonal pronouns, or the word to before it : a$, 
I wa/i, htpiaysy they write ; or, to wj/i, to piay, to wrllc. 

6. An Adverb is a part of fpeech joined to a 
verb, an adjeftive, and fometimes to another ad- 
verb, to exprefs fome quality or circumftance re- 
fpcfting it : as, "He reads ijue/l ; a truly good 
man 5 he writes very correSily. 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its anfwering 
to the queftion, How ? how much ? when ? or where ? as, 
in the phrafe " He reads correBly^^ the anfvvcr to the 
queftion. How does he read ? is, correBly. 

7. Prepofitions ferve to conneft word« with one 
another, and to Ihow the relation between them : 
as, " He went from London to York;'' " flie is 
mbove difguife -," " they are fupported by induftry." 

A Prepofition may be known by its admitting after it a* 
perfonal pronoun, in the objedive cafe ; as, whh^ for^ to 
Sec. will allow the objective cafe after them ; with him, for. 
ksr^ to them, &c. 

D 21 
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8* A Conjunftion is a part of fpe«ch that is 
chiefly ufed to conneft or join together fentences j 
fo as, out of two, to make one fcntence : it fome- 
times connefts only words : as, " Thou and he are 
happy, becaiife you are good/' ** Two and three are 
five." 

9. Interjeftions are words thrown in between 
the parts of a fentence, to exprcfs the paflions or 
emotions of the fp^'aker : as ** O virtue ! how 
amiable thou art !" 

The obfervatioDS which have been made, to aid learners 
in diflinguifhing the parts of fpeech from one another, may 
afford them fome fmall affidance ; but it will certainly be 
much more inftru<5live, to diftinguifh them by the defini- 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following pafTage, all the parts of fpeech are ex- 
emplified : 

I 2 7 2 i t 2 4,72 

The power of fpeech is a faculty peculiar to man ; 
85 57373 4 2 7 

and was beftowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for 

1486 4 a 8966 

the greatefl and mod excellent ufes ; but alas ! how often 

5 3 5371 ^n I 'r 
do we pervert it to the word of purpofes. 

In the foregoing fentence, the words the, «, are articles ; 
power y fpeech^ faculty^ many Creator^ ufes ^ purpofes ^ are fub* 
ftantives ; him^ hlsy we^ if, are pronouns ; peculiar^ benefit 
cent, greatejiy excellent, worjl, are adjectives ; //, was, btf- 
towed, do, pervert, are verbs ; mo/l, how, often, are ad- 
verbs ; of, to, on, by, for, are prepofitions ; and, but, are 
conjunctions ; and alas is an interjection. 

The number of the diflFerent forts of words, or of the 
parts of fpeech, has been varioufly reckoned by (Afferent 
grammarians. S6me have enumerated ten, making the par- 
ticiple a diftinCt part ; fome eight, excluding the participle, 
and ranking the adjeCtive under the noun ^ fome four, and 
others only two, (the nouii and the verb,) fuppofing the 
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reft to be contained in the parts of their divifion. We 
have followed thofe authors, who appear to have gifeit 
them the mod natural and intelligible didribution. Some 
remarks on the divifion made by the learned Home Tooke» 
are contained in the firit fedtion of the eleventh chapter 
of etymology. 

The interjedion, indeed, feems fcarccly worthy of being 
confidered as a part of artificial language or fpeech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, Avhich we pofleis 
in common with the brute creation, and by which we ex- 
prefs the fudden emotions and pafHons that adluate our 
frame. But, as it is ufed in written as well as oral language, 
it may, in fome meafure, be deemed a part of fpeech. It 
is with us, a virtual fentence, in which the noun and verb, 
are concealed under an imperfeift or indigefted word. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the Articles, 

An Article is a" word prefixed to fubftantives, to 
point them out, and to fliow how far their fignifi- 
cation extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, the wonaan- 

In Engiifli, there are but two articles, a and the: 
n becomes an before a vowel,* and before a filent h; 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be founded, the 
a only is to be ufed; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this ncceflary 
diflindlion, has occafioned the frequent ufe of an before h^ 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumdance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indiftinft 
utterance, or total omifHon, of the found fignified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongft readers and fpeakers. 

• A inftead oian is now ufed before words beginning with u long. 
See page 99, letter U* It is alfo uied before we ; as, many a one. 
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An horfe^ an hufband, an herald^ an heathen, and manj 
fimilar afTociations, are frequently to be found in works of 
tafte and merit. To remedy this evil, readers fhould be 
taught to omit, in all fimilar cafes, the found of the «, 
and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is ftyled the indefinite article : it is tifed 
in a vague fenfe to point out one fingle thing of 
the kind, in other refpefts indeterminate : as 
** Give me a book ;'* that is, any book. 

The is called the definite article ; becaufe it as- 
certains what particular thing is meant : as, *' Give 
me the book 5 meaning fome book referred to. 

A fubftantive without any article to limit it, is 
taken in its wideft fenfe : as, " A candid temper 
is proper for man •," that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar ufe and importance of the articles will be 
feen in the following examples ; " The fon of a king — ^the 
fon of the king — ^a fon of the king." Each of thefe three 
phrafes has an entirely different meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of the articles <z and the. 

** Thou art a man," is a very general and harralefs pofi- 
tion ; but, " Thou art the man," (as Nathan faid to David,) 
is an affertion capable of ftriking terror and remorfe into 
the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, paiEons, qualities, fciences, arts, 
metals, hfrbs, &c. 5 as, prudence is commendable ; falfe- 
hood is odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;" &c. It is not 
prefixed to a proper name ; as, " Alexander," (becaufe 
that of itfelf denotes a determinate individual or particular 
thing,) except for the fake of diftinguilhing a particular 
family : as, " He is a Hpward, or of the family of the 
Howards 5" or by way of eminence : as, " Every man is 
not a Newton ;" " He has the courage of an Achilles : 
or when fome^noun is underftood ; " He failed down /A^' 
(river) Thames, in the (fhip) Britannia.". 
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When an tdjtdlivc is ufed with the noun to which the. 
irticle relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man.'* ** an agreeable woman,'' " the 
heji friend." On fome occafions, however, the adjc<51ivc 
precedes a or an 'y as, **fuch a Ihame," " as great a man 
as Alexander," " too carelejs an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to fubftantives in 
the (jngular number only ; the definite article may be 
joined alfo to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in theufe of the adje<5livcsy^w and many^ (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
joined with plural fubdantives, yet admit of the lingular 
article ^ ; as, a few men ; a great many men. 

The reafon of it is manifeft, from the eflTeft which the 
article has in thefe phrafes ; it means a fmall or great 
number coUe<5li?ely taken, and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewife, a dozen, a fcorc, 
a hundred, or a thoufand, is one whole number, an aggre- 
gate of many collcdivcly taken ; and therefore ftill re- 
tains the article ^, though joined as an adjective to a plural 
fubftantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 

. The indefinite article is fometimes placed between the 
adjedives ntany^ and a fingular noun : as, 

" Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 
" The dark unfaihom'd caves of ocean bear 5 
** Full many a jlow*r is born to blufh unfeen, 
" And walte its fweetnefs on the defert air." 
In thefe lines, the phrafes, many a gem^ and many a flower ^ 
refer to many gems and many Jlowersy feparately, not col- 
Je^ively confidered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and fuperlative degree ; and its effedl 
is, to mark the degree the more ftrongly, and to define it 
the more precifcly : as " The more I examine it, the better 
I like iV. I like this the leaft of any." 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of SuBSTANTiyRi. 

SeCt. I. Of Suhftantives In general, 

A SuBSTAKTiVE OF Noun is the name of any 
thing that exifts, or of which we have any notion : 
as^ London^ man, virtue. 

Suhftantives are cither proper or common. 

Proper names or fubftantives, are the names 
appropriated to individuals : as, George, London, 
Thames. 

Common names or fubftantives, fland for kinds 
containing many forts, or for forts containing 
many individuals under them ; as, animal, man^ 
tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they become common names : as, ** He is 
the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Cafars!' 

Common names may alfo be ufed to fignify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : 
as, ** The boy is ftudious ; that girl is difcreet."* 

To fubftantives belong gender, number, and 
cafe ; and they are all of the third perfon, when 
fpoken ofy and of the fecond when fpoken to : as. 



• Nouns may alfo be divided into the followin;j daffes : CslU^lve 
nouns, or nouns of multitude; as, the people, tne parliament^ the 
army : AMraSi nouns, or the names of qualities aoftracSted from 
their fubftances; as kuowledge, goodncfs, whitencft; Vtrbal or 
participial Douui j as, beginning, reading, writing. 
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•' Bleffings attend us on every fide ; be grateful^ 
children of men i'' that is, je children of men. 

Sect. 2* Of Gender. 

Gender is the diftinAion of fcx. There are 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine^ 
and the neuter. 

The Mafculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horfe, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender fignifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes* objefts which arc 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a houfe, a 
garden. 

Some fubftantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of fpeech, converted into the mafculine or 
feminine gender : as, when we fay of the fun, he 
is fetting \ and of a flxip, Jhe fails well. 

Figuratively, in the Eoglifh tongue, we commonly gire 
the mafculine gender to nouns which are confpicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature ftrong and efficacious. Thofe, again, are 
made feminine, which are confpicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon thefe principles, the fun is 
faid to be mafculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the fun's light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 
feminine. A (hip, a country, a city, &c. are likewife 
made feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is 
always mafcjiline, on account of its mighty efficacy. Vir- 
tue is feminine from its beauty, and its being the object of 
love. Fortune and the church are generally put in the 
feminine gender. 

The Englifh language has three methods of diftinguifh- 
ing the fex, viz. 
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I. By differeot words : as^ 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelon 


Maid. 


Hufband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


LSTs. 


Brother. 


Sifter. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow, 


Mafter. 


Miftrefs. 


Bullock (?r 
Steer. 


l Heifer. 


Milter. 

Nephew. 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 
Dr^e. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer. 


C Songftrefs 9r 
(^ Singer. 


Earl. 


Countefs. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goofe. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Horfc. 


Marc. 






2.' 


By a difference of termination : as. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male- 


Female. 


Abbot. 


Abbefs. 


Landgrave. Landgravine. 


Aaor. 


Aarefs. 


Lion. 


Lionefs. 


Adminiftrator.Adminiftratrix. Marquis. 


Marchionefs. 


Adulterer. 


Aduhrefs. 


Mafter. 


Miftrefs. 


AmbafTador 


. Ambafladrefs 


Mayor. 


Mayorcfs. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitrefs. 


Patron. 


Patron efs. 


Baron. 


Baronefs. 


Peer. 


Peerefs. 


Bridegroom 


. Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetefs. 


Bencfadlor. 


Benefaarefs. 


Priest. 


Prieftefs. 


Caterer. 


Caterefs. 


Prince. 


Princefs. 


Chanter. 


Chantrefs. 


Prior. 


Priorefs. 


Condu<5lor. 


Conduarefs. 


Prophet. 


Prophetefs. 


Count. 


Countefs. 


Proteaor. 


Protearefs. 


Deacon. 


Deaconcfs. 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdefs. 


Duke. 


Duchefs. 


Songfter. 


Songftrefs. 


EJeaor. 


Elearefs. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorcerefs. 
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Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Emperor. 


Eraprefs. 


^nlt^n 


Enclwnter. 


Encbantrefs. 


OUlvali. 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Governor. 


Govcrnefs. 


Traitor. 


Heir. 


Hcirefs. 


Tutor. 


Hero. 


Heroine. 


Vifcount. 


Hunter. 


Huntrefs. 


Votary. 


Hoft. 


Hoftefs. 


Widower. 


Jew. 


Jewefs. 
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Femalff. 
C Sultanefs. 
l Sultana. 

Tigrefs. 

Traitrefs. 

Tutorefs. 

Vifcountefs. 

Votarefs. 

Widow. 



3. By a noun^ pronoun, or adjedife, being prefixed \e 
the fubftantivey as^ 



A cock-fparrow. 
A man-fervant4 
A he-goat. 
A he-bear. 
A male-child. 
Male defcendants. 



A hen-fparrow. 
A maid-fervant. 
A fhe-goat. 
A /he-bear. 
A female-child. 
Female defcendants. 



It fometimes happens, that the fame noun is either ma(^ 
culine or feminine. The words parent y cbild^ coufin^ friend^ 
neighbourj fervanty and ieveral others, are ufed indiffer- 
ently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concife- 
nefs and perfpicuity of expreffion. We have only a faffi- 
cient number of them to make us htl our want ; for when 
we fay of a woman, fhe is a philofopher, an aftronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid : but we can fay, that 
(he is a botaniR, a (ludent, a witnefs, a fcholar, an orphan, 
a companion, becaufe thefe terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of fex* 



Sect. 3. Of Number, 

Number is the confideration of an objeft, ds 
•ne or more. 

E 
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Subftantives are of two numbers, the iingplar 
and the plural. 

The fingular number expreffes but one objeft ; 
aSj a chair, a table. 

The plural numbar fignifies more objefts than 
one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the thmgs 
nvhich they exprefs, are ufed only in the fingular 
form s as, wheat, pitch, gold, floth, pride, &c. ; 
others, only in the plural form ; as, bellows, fci£- 
fbrs, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the fame in both numbers ; as, 
deer, (heep, fwine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding s to the fingular : as, dove, doves 5 face, 
faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the fiibftan- 
tive fingular ends in x^ ch foft, Jhyjf^ orf^ we add 
is in the plural : as box, boxes ; church, churches ; 
lt(h, lafhes 5 fcift, kifiesj rebus, rcbufles. If the 
fingular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by 
adding x; as, monarch, monarchs; diftiph, dif- 
tichs. 

Nouns which end in 0, have fbmetimes es^ added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifefto, potato, 
volcano, wo: and fbmetimes only s; as folio, grotto, 
junto, nuncio, pordco, pundilio, tyro. 

Nouns ending in /, ory^, are rendered plural by the 
change of thofc terminations into ves : as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
feveral others, which form the plural by the addition of s. 
Thofe which end in^ have the regular plural : as, ruff, 
ruffs ; except, ftaff, Itaves. 

Nouns which have jf in the fingular, with no other vowel 
ifk the fame fyllable, change it into iet in tlie plural : at, 
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beauty^ beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not cbangedt 
when there is another vowel in the fyllable : as> key, keyst 
delay, delays \ attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
fingular into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren* 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goofc, gecfe ; tooth, teeth. Loufe 
and moufe make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the t:oin is meant ; die, dice (for play) ; die, 
dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the genc- 
ijality of corre(fb writers, to condrue the following words 
as plural nouns ; patnsy riches^ ahrn : and alfo, mathemMtics^ 
metaphjjtcs^ politics^ ethics^ optics^ pneumatlcSf with other 
iimilar names of fciences. 

Dr. Johnfbn fays that the adjedire much is fometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the inftances we meet with of its afTociating with paint 
as a plural noun : as, '* much pains.'' The connexion, 
however, is not to be recommended. 

The word news is now almoft univerfally conlidered as 
belonging to the lingular number. 

The noun means is ufed both in the fingular and the 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted firom 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dif- 
tinguifhed, with refpedt to number. 



Singula-. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Cherub. 


Cherubim. 


Datum. 


Data. 


Seraph. 


Seraphim. 


Effluvium. 


Effluvia. 


Antithefis. 


Antithefes. 


Encomium. 


C Encomia or 
l Encomiums. 


Aotomaton. 


Automata. 


Bafis. 


Bafet. 


' Erratum. 


Errata. 


Crifis. 


Crtfes. 


Genius. 


Genii.* 


Criterion. 


Criteria. 


Genus. 


Genera. 



* Geniiy when deaoting aerial fp'tritt x 
fcrfontof geiUQi. 



Gatiufa^ when fignifyinj 
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Diaere(i8. 

Ellipfis. 
Emphafis. 
Hypoihefis. 
Metamor- 
phofis, 



Diaerefes. 

Ellipfes. 

Emphafes. 

Hypoihefes. 
C Mctamor- 
(^ phofes. 



^hoenomenoo. Phaenomena. 

AH""-- {i^!^.: 

Arcanum. Arcana. 
Axis. Axes. 

Calx. Calces. 



Singular. 

Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium. 
Magus. 
Memoran- 
dum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 



Plural. 

' C Indices or 
l Indcxes.f 

Laminae. 

Media. 

Magi. 
C Memoranda «j> 
^ Memorandums 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both fingular and 
plural, are ufed in the fame manner when adopted into our 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, feries, fpecies. 

Sect. 4. 0/ Cafe. 

The Cafes of fubftantives fignify their different 
terminations, which ferve to exprefs the relations 
of one thing to another. 

In Englifh, fubftantives have but two cafes, the 
nominative, and the poffeffive or genitive. 

The nominative cafe limply exprefles the name 
of a thing, or the fubjeft of the verb : as, " The 
boy plays j" " The girls learn/' 

The poffeffive or genitive cafe expreffes the 
relation of property or poffeffion ; and has an 
apoftrophe with the letter s coming after it : as. 



- f Indexes f when it (ignifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Imiiist 
%rhen referring to Algebraic Quantities. 



"The fcholar's duty/* "My father's houFc:*^ 
that is, " The duty of the fcholar 5" " The houfe 
of my father." 

When the plural ends in Sy the other s is omitted, 
but the apoftrophe is retained : as, " On eagles' 
wings;'' " The drapers' company." 

Sometimes alfo, when the lingular terminates 
in sf, the apoftrophic s is not added : as, " For 
goodnefs' fake :" " For righteoufnefs' fake.'* 

Englifh fubftantives may be declined in tht 
following manner : 



Nominative Cafe, 
Pojfejftve Cafe. 

Nominative Cafe. 
Poffejftve Cafe. 



Singular. / • Plui-al. 

A Mother. Mothers. 
A Mother's. Mothers'. 



The man. 
The man's* 



The men. 
The men's. 



The Eoglifli language, to exprefs different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, ufps, for the mod: 
part, prepofitions. The Greek and Latin among the 
ancient, and fbme too among the modern languages, as the 
German, vary the termination or ending of the fubftantivc, 
to anfwer the fame purpofe ; an example of which, in the 
Latin, is inferted, as explanatory of the nature and ufe of 
cafes, viz. 





Singqlar. 




Nominative. ' 


DOMINUS, 


A Lord. 


Genitive. 


Do 1^11 N I, 


Lord's, of a' Lord. 


Dative. 


DOMIKO, 


. To a Lord. 


/tccufaiive. 


DOMINUM, 


A Lord. 


Vocative. 


Doming, 


Lord. 


Ablative. 


Domino, 


By a Lord* 



E 2 
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I 


{ Plm-al. 




NomUnU^fe. 


Domini, 


Lords. 


Genitive. 


DOMINORUM, 


Lords', of Lords. 


Dative. 


DOMINIS, 


To Lords. 


Accufative. 


DOMINOSy 


Lords. 


Vocative. 


Domini, 


O Lords. 


Ablative. 


DOMINIS. 


By Lords. 



In fupport of the polition, that there are in Englifh but 
two cafes of nouns, yre cite the authority of Ruddiman, 
Lowth, Jdhnfon, Prieftley, &c. ; names which are fufficient 
to decide the point. If cafe, in Grammar, means only the 
variation of a noun or pronoun, by termination or within 
itfelf, (for which there are the higheft authorities,*) with 
what propriety can we diftinguifh the relations, fignificd 
by the addition of articles and prepofitions, by the name 
of cafes ? 

If ihefe relations were to be fo diftinguiflied, the Eng- 
lifh language would have a much greater number of cafes 
than the Greek and Latin tongues ; for, as every prepofi- 
tion has its didindt meaniog and effefl, every combination 
of a prcpofition and article with the noun, would form a 
differenjt relatipn, and would. conAitute a diAin€l cafe. 
This wpuld encumber our language with many new terms, 
and a heavy and ufelefs load of diftindlions.f 

On the principle of imitating oth^r languages in names 
and forms, without a correfpondence in oature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declenfions^i as well as cafes, 

• Voffius, Clarke, Ruddiman, Harris, Lowth, Johnfop,PrIeftley, 
Beattie, Blair, Coote, the writers of the French and the Englifti En- 
cyclopaedia, and many other grammarians, aflert, that the cafes of a 
noun are its difiereut infledions of terhiinations. 

f «« If «KJB a4mit the termination to be U^e fole chara^riiUc pf a 
cafe, thew thpre ace, in Englifh, no more cafes than thofe above 
fpecified. If cafes are to be diftinguiihed bpr the diiferent fignifica- 
tions of the oouti, or by the di0ereat relations it Bftay bear to the 
governing wov4> then we have in ow Jangwage as many cafes almoft, 
as there are nnepofitions r and, above a man, beneath a man, beyond 
a man, rouna about a man, within a man, without a man, ice. fhall 
be cafes, as well as, of a man, to a man, and with a man.'* 
* Dr. BeattU. 
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.for EngKfh fubftantives. Thusy fire or fix declcDfions, 
diftinguifhed according to the various modes of forming 
the plaral of fubf!antivesy "with at lead hadf a dozen cafes 
to each declenfiont would fumini a compkte arrangement 
of Englifh nouns, in all their trappings. See on this fub- 
jedl, the fifth and ninth ftSions of the fiath chapter of 
etymology. 

The aflumption of a variety of cafes^ is not necefTarj 
fbrthe purpofe of regular parfing. Though, in the fentcnce, 
^^ A wife man controls bis pafHons,*' we cannot propeHy 
fay, that the noun <*paffions," is in the otgedive cafe, 
and governed by the aftive verb, •* control ;'* yet we may 
with propriety aflert, that the noun, ** paifions'' is the ob- 
ject of that adlive verb. This will anfwer all the ends of 
parfing, and of (ho wing the connexion and dependence 
of words under fach circumdances, without the arbitrary 
fuppofiiion of a cafe not at all correfpondent to the nature, 
or the defigo of cafes. 

If, notwithflanding what has been alledged in fupport of 
the pofition, that the termination of nouns conflitutes their 
cafe, and that £ngU(h nouns have but two cafes, any 
teachers (hould be of opinion, that it would be more con- 
venient for parHng, and more intelligible to learners, to 
cenlider the cafe of a noun as fomethfng different from 
its termination, and to fuppofe an obje^ive cafe after verbs 
adlive and prepofitions, we (hall, for the accommodation 
ot fuch teachers, give the declenfion of two nouns with this 
fuppofed objei^ive cafe. 



Nom. Cafe, 

Pojfeffive. 

Oq/eSive, 

Nom, 

Pojijve. 

Oije&ive. 



Singular. 
A Mother. 
A Mother's. 
A Mother, 

The Man. 
The Man's. 
The Man. 



Plural. 
Mothers. 
Mothers'. 
Mothers. 

The Men. 
The Men'*. 
The Men. 



When the thing to which another is faid to belong, is 
exprefTed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the fign 



J 
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of the po&iHve cafe is commonly added to the laft tehn : 
as, " The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the pofTeiHve 
cafe, immediately fucceed each other, in the following 
form : " My friend's wife's fifter ;" a fenfc which would 
be better exprefled by faying, " the fifler of my friend's 
wife ;" or, *' my friend's fifter in law." In each of the 
following phrafes, viz. " A book of my brother's," ** A 
fervant of the queen's," " A fbldier of the king's," there 
arc two genitive cafes ; the firft phrafe implying, " one of 
the books of my brother," the next, " one of the fervants 
of the queen ;" and the laft, " one of the foldiers of the 
king." This will be more evident to the fcholar, if we 
fupply what is underdood after each genitive, and tranfpofe 
the phrafe : as, " Of my brother's books^ a book ;" or, 
** Of my brother's books^ one ;" and fo of the reft. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Pronouns* 

A Pronoun is a word ufed inftead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the fame 
word : as, " The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; 
he is ufeful." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

Sect. i. . Of the P erf onal Pronouns. 

There are five Perfonal Pronouns, viz. lythou^ 
he^ Jbe^ it;'^ with their plurals, we, ye or youj they. 

m I " ■ I I ■ I III . 

• By the indulgence of grammarians, the pronoun it is allowed 
to rank amongft the perfonal pronouns. It conyeniently officiata 
as a third perfon to the verb. 
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Perfonal pronouns admit of perfon, number, 
gender, and cafe. 

The perfons of pronouns are three in each 
number, viz. 

/, is the firft perfon T 

V!^hou^ is the fecond perfon S Singular. 

He^Jhcy or //, is the third perfon 3 

We^ is the firft perfon "^ 

Te or youy is the fecond perfon > Plural. 

They^ is the third perfon 3 

This account of ptrfons will be very inteHigible, when 
we refledl:, that there are three perfons who may be the 
fubjed of any difcourfe : firft, the perfon who fpeaks, may 
fpeak of himfelf ; fecondly, he may fpeak of the perfon to 
whom he addrefTes himfelf; thirdly, he may fpeak of 
fome other perfon : and as the fpeakers, the penons fpoken 
to, and the other perfons fpoken of, may be many, fo each 
of thefe perfons muft have the plural number. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like thofe of ftib- 
ftantives, are two, the fingular and the plural : 
as, ly thouy he ; wej ye or you^ they. 

Gender has refpeft only to the third perfon fin- 
gular of the pronouns, he, Jhe^ it. He is mafcu- 
line 5 Jhe is feminine \ it is neuter.^ 

The perfons fpeaking and fpoken to, being at the fame 
time the fubjedts of the difcourfe, are fuppofcd to be pre- 
fent ; from which, and other circumftances, their fex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dif- 
tinftion of gender in the pronouns : but the third perfon 
or thing fpoken of, being abfent, and in many refpe<fl9 
unknown, it is neceffary that it fhould be marked by a 
difiindlion of gender ; at leaft when lome particular per- 
fon or thing is fpoken of, that ought to be more diftinftly 
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marked : accordingly the proaoun (tngalar of the third 
perfbn has the three genders, he^ Jhe^ it. 

Perfonal Pronouns have three cafes 5 the no- 
minative, the pofleffive, and the objective. 

The objeftive cafe follows a verb aftive, or a 
prepofition, exprefling the objeA of an action, 
or of a relation. 



The perfonal pronouns are thus declined : 1 


Perfon. 
FirJ. 


Cafe. Siogular. 
Norn. 1. 

Poft. Mine. 
Obj. Me. 


Plurai 
We. 
Ours. 
Us. 


Second. 


Nem. Thoa. 
Pofs. Thine. 
Obj. .Thee. 


Yc^yoH. 

Tours. 
You. 


Third. 


Norn. He. 
Pofs. His. 
Obj. Him. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Third. 


Nom. She. 
Pofs. Hers. 
Obj. Her. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Third. 


Nom. It. 
Pofs. Its. 
Obj. It. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 



Sect. 2. Of the Relative Pronouns. 
Rel ATI vs Pronouns arc fuch as relate, m gene- 
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ral, to fome word or phrafe going before, which 
is thence called the antecedent: they are, nvhoj 
which ^ and that : as, ** The man is happy who 
lives virtuoufly.* 

Whfit is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is equi- 
valent to that which : as, ** This is what I wanted ;'* 
that is to fay, ** the thing which I wanted/' 

Who is applied to perfons, which to animals and 
inanimate things : as, ** He is a friend^ who is 
faithful in adverfity ; ** The IfirJ, which fung fo 
fwectly, is flown 5 " This is the tree, which pro- 
duces no fruit." 

That, as a rdative, is often ufed to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both perfons and things ; as, " He 
tJkit afts wifely deferves praife j" ** Modefty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman/* 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular and Plural. 

Nominative. Who. 

Pojfejive. Whofe. 

ObjeEtive* Whom. 

Which ^ that^ and wAj/, are like wife of both numbers, 
but they do not vary their termination ; except that nuhofe 
is fometimes ufed as the poflelEve cafe oi which : as^ **Ii 
there any other dodrine whofe followers are punifhed ?" 



• The relative pronoun, when ufed interrogcatively, relates to a 
word or phrafe, which is not antecedent j hvit fuhfequent to the rela-^ 
tivc. See note under the VI. Rule of Syntax. 
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' " And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whofe mortal taftc 

Brought death.'^ milton* 



-" Pure the joy without allay, 



Whofe very rapture is tranquillity." young. 

" The lights and (hades nvhofe well-accorded ftrifc 
Gives all the ftrength and colour of oar life." pope. 

" This is one of the cleared chara^leriftics of its being 
a religion *whofe origin is divine." blair. 

By the ufe of this licenfe, one word is fubftituted for 
three : ,as, ** Philofophy, luhoje end is to inftrudl us in the 
knowledge of nature," for, " Philofophy, thetn^ of which 
is to inftru<5l us," &c. 

JVho and ivhich have fometimes the words foever and 
roer annexed to them : as, " whofoever^ or ivhoever^ 
whichfoever or whichever ;" but they are feldoni ufed in 
modern ftyle. 

The word that is fometimes a relative, fometimes a de- 
monftrative pronoun, and fometimes a conjundion. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or which with- 
out deftroying the fenfe : as, " They that (who) reprove 
us, maybe our beft friends;" " From every thing that 
(which) you fee, derive inftru(5lion." It is a demon ftra- 
tive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a fub- 
(lantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualifies ; as, " That boy is induftrious ;** 
" That belongs to me ;" meaning, that book, that deflc, 
8cc. It is a conjundion, when it joins fentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or which^ without deftroy- 
ing the fenfe : as, ** Take care that every day be well em- 
ployed." " 1 hope he will believe that I have not aded 
improperly." 

fyho, whichy and what^ are called InterrogativeSf when 
they are ufed in afking queftions ; as. " Who is he ?" 
" Which is the book ?" « What art thou doing ?" , 
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Whether was formerly made ufo of to fignify interroga- 
tion : as, " Whether of thefe fhall I choofe V* bat it is now 
feldom ufed, the interrogative nvhich being fiibflitated for 
it. Some grammari^s think that the ufe of it (hould be 
revivedy as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
Bomber ; and would contribute to render our expreiEons 
concife and definite. 

Some writers have clafled the ioterrogatives as a feparate 
kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related to the 
relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render fuch 
a divifion proper. They do not, in fadt, lofe the charadter 
of relatives, when they become interrogatives. The only 
ditf*erence is, that without an interrogation, the relatives 
have reference to a fubjedt which is antecedent, definite, 
and known ; with an interrogation, to a fubjedt which it 
fubfequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which it is ex- 
pe^ed that the anfwer (hould exprefs and afcertain. 

SECT. 3. Of the AdjeSive Pronouns^ 

Adjcftive Pronouns are of a mixed nature^ par- 
ticipating the properties both of pronouns and ad- 
jeftives. 

The adjeftive pronouns may be fubdivided into 
four forts, namely, the pojjejftve^ the dtftrihuti^^ 
the dimonftrative^ and the indefinite, 

I. The poffeffive are thofe \vhich relate to pof- 
feffion or property. There are feven of them ; 
viz. my, thy, hisy her^ our^ your^ their. 

Mine and thine^ inftead of tny^ and thy^ were 
formerly ufed before a fubftantive, or adjcftive, 
beginning with a rowel, or a ^lent h : as, ** Blot 
out all mine iniquities." 

The pofleiEves, Ur, mney thme^ may be acoonnted 
F 
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eitbef poflei&Te profioaos, or the pofleiEve cafes of their 
reipedtf e perfonal pronouns* 

When the pofleiRve pronouns are prefixed to fubftan- 
crres, or are parted from them only by an adjediye, they 
admit of no Tartatton, whatever be the number or cafe of 
the noon : as^ My yonng cmifin is dead ; I know thy pa- 
rents ; I have heard of hu extraordinary merit ; (he lives 
with her nuuher ; our books are torn ; I will coihe to ywr 
houfe ; thnr fituation is miferable. 

When they are feparated from the noun by a verb, or 
when the noun is underftood, all of tliem except his^ vary 
their terminations : as, This hat is mine^ and the other it 
thine ; thofe trinkets are hers ; this houfe is ourty and that 
is yours ; theirs is more commodious than ours. But thefe 
variations are in fad the pofTefHve cafes of the perfonal 
pronouns. 

The two words own and /eI/9 are ufed in conjunction 
with pronouns. Own is added to poncfHves, both Hogular 
and plural : as, " My own hand, our own houfe.'* It is em- 
phatica), and implies a filent contrariety or oppofition ; as, 
" I live in my own houfe," that is, " not in a hired lioufe.'* 
Self is added to poiTeffives : as, my/el/y your/elves ; and 
fometimes to perfonal pronouns : as, himfelff itfelfy them' 
fehes. It then, like own, expreffes emphaus and oppofi- 
tion : as, " I did this myfclf," that is, " not another 5** or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, " We hurt onrfelves by 
rain rage." 

Hirnfelfj themfelvesy are now ufed in the nominative cafe, 
inftead of hisfelfy theirfelves : as, " He came himfelf ;** 
" He himfelf fhall do this ;" " They performed it them- 
felves.'? 

2. The diftributive aye tlwfc which denote the 
perfons or things that ma^ up a number, as taken 
fijparately and fingly. They are eachy every^ either : 
as, ** Each of his brothers Is in a favourable fitua- 
tion ;" " Every man muft account for himfelf j" 
«* I have not fcen eitber oi them-" 
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£ach relates to twd or moire perfons or tilings^ and (ig- 
nifies either of the cwo> or every one of fny number taken 
feparately. 

Every relates to fcVeral perfons or things,. and fignifies 
each one of them all taken feparately* This pronoun was 
formerly ufed apart from its noun, btit it is now cooftamly 
annexed to it^ except in l^al proceedings : as, in the 
phrafe " all and every of then?.*' 

Either relates to two peribns 'or things taken ftparatefy, 
^and fignifies the one or the other. To ^^y, ^^ either of the 
three," is therefore improper. 

Neither imports ** mt ekhet ;" that jis, dot ont oor the 
other ; as, ^' Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The defmnftrativi arc thofe which prccifely 
point out the fubjcfts to which they relate : this 
and thaty thefe and thofe^ are of this clafs : as, " STA// 
is trtie charity ; thet is only it* icM^/' 

TAiV refers to the neareft perftm or thing, attd 
: ihai to the moft diftant : as, |^^ T'^f/ man is more 
• intelligent than tbat.^^ This indicates the latter 
or laft mentioned ; thstj the former: or &r& men- 
tioned : as, " Both wealth and poverty ate tempta- 
tions } tiaif tends to excite prtde, this, difcon- 
tent.*' 

Perhaps the words former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongft th« demonftrative proaooost efpecially in 
many of their applications. The following iemence may 
ferTC as ao example : *^ It was happy for the (late, that 
Fabius continued in the command with Minucius : the 
firmer^i phlegm was a check upon the latter'e viyacity." 

4. The inJefiniti are thofe which exprtfs their 
fiibjefts in an indefinite or general m^rtiie^. The 
following are of this kind : fime^ other, anjy one, 
mil, fuch, &c. 
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Of thefc pronouns, only the words one and other are va* 
ried. On^has ^ pofTeiH^ cafe, which it forms in the Cxmtt 
manner as fubflantives : as, onef one's. This word has a 
general (ignification, meaning people at large ; and fome- 
dmes alfo a peculiar reference to the perfon who is fpeak- 
ing : asy ** One ought to pity the diftrefTes of mankind." 
•• One is apt to love one's felf.'* This word is often ufed, 
by good writers in the plural number : as, '* The great 
0net of the world f^ ** The boy wounded the old bird, and 
ftole the young ones;'' ^^ My wife and the little ones art 
in good health." 

Other i» dedined in the following manner : 





Sineokr. 


Pluna. 


Norn. 


Other 


Others. 


Poff. 


Othet's 


Other/. 


Obj. 


Other 


Others. 



The plural others is only ufed when apart from the nodft 
IP which ft refers, whether expreffed or underflood : as» 
*' When you have perufed thefe papers, I will fend yott 
the others'* " He plcafes feme, but he difgufts others.'^ 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either Angular or 
plural^ it has no variation : as, "the other man," "the 
other raeiv." 

The following phrafes may fer?e to exemplify the inde- 
finite pronouns. ** Some of you are wife and good ;" " A 
few of ihem were idle, the others induftrious }" " Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable ;'* " One ought to know 
one's own mind ;" ' " T?hey were ^Z/prefent ;'* " Such is the 
flat* of iban, t^at he is ^ever at reft ;" ** Some are happy, 
while others are rtiferable." 

The word tmother is compofed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is ufed in both numbers : as, " None is Co deaf at 
he that will not hear ;" " None of thofe are equal to 
thefe :" It feems originally to have fignified» according 
to its ieriwiitioni ^notone^ and therefore to have had no 
plural ; but there is good authority for the ufe of it in the 
plural number : as, " None that go unto her return again,* 
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iProv. ii. 19. ** Terms of peace were none vouchfaf*d." 
Milton. " None of them are varied to exprcfs the gen» 
der." ^*None of them have different endingi for the num- 
bcrs,'* Lowth's IntroduSlon. ** None of their produc- 
tions are extant." Blair. 

We have endeavoured to difiingulfh, and explain the 
nature of the adjedive pronouns ; but it is difficult to di- 
vide there in an exadl and unexceptionable manner. Some 
of them, in particular applications, might have been differ- 
ently claffed ; but it is prefumed that, in general, the dis- 
tribution is tolerably corredl:. All the pronouns, except 
the perfonal and relative, may indeed, in a general view of 
them, be conddered as definitive pronouns, becaufe they 
define or afcertain the extent of the common name, or 
general term, to which they refer or are joined ; but as 
each clafs of them does thisj more or Jefs exaftly, or in a 
manner peculiar to itfelf, a divifion adapted to this circum- 
(lance appears to be fuitable to the nature of things, and 
the under/landing of learners. 

It is the opinion of fome refpe<5lable grammarians, that 
the words this^ that, any, fimey fuch, his, their, our, &c. 
are pronouns, when they are ufed feparately from the 
nouns to which they relate ; but that, when they are joined 
to thofe nouns, they are not to be confidered as belonging 
to this fpecies of words ; becaufe, in this affociation, they 
rather afcertain a fubftantive, than fupply the. place of one. 
They afTert that, in the phrafes, "give me that,'* ^Uhis is 
John's" and ^^fuch were fome of you," the words in italics 
are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrafes, they are 
not pronouns ; " this book' is inflrudive," **fome boys are 
ingenious," " my health is declining," " cur hearts are 
deceitful," &c. Other grammarians think, that none of 
thefe forms of fpeech can properly be called pronouns ; as 
the genuine pronoun (lands by iifelf, without the aid of a 
noun expreded or underftood. They ate of opinion, that 
in the exprefiions, *• Give me that ," " this is John's," &a 
the noun is always underftood, and muft be fiipplied in 
•the mind of the reader : as, " Give me that book ; " thb 
book is John's;" ** ^nd fueh perfons were fotne perfons- 
amongft you^" 

F 2 
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Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns (honld 
be clawed into fubfianthe and adjeBive pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the perfonal and the relative ; 
under the latter, all the others. But this di?i{ion, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela^ 
tive pronouns will not range under the fubftantiTe head. — 
Wc have didributed thefe parts of fpeech, in the mode 
which we think mod correal and intelligible ; but, for the 
information of ftudents, and to diredl their inquiries on the 
fubje£t, we flate the different opinions of feveral judicious 
Writers on Grammar. 

CHAPTER T. 
Of ADyECtlYES, 

SiCT. I. Of the nature of AdjeSiveSf and the degreet of 
cwnparifon. 

An AdjedUve is a word added to a fubftantive, 
to cxprefs its quality : as " An indufirious man j^ 
** A virtuous woman ;'* ** A hemijoient mind." 

In Engliih the adjcftive is not varied on account 
of gender, number, or cafe. Thus We fay, " A 
carclefs boy ; carclefs girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparifon. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparifon; the positive, the comparative, 
and the superlative. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated thefe three de- 
grees of comparifon ; but the ^r(l of them has been thought 
by fomc writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of com- 
parifon \ as it feems to be nothing more than the fimplc 
form of the adjective, and to imj^y net either companion 
or degree. This opinion may be well founded, tinlefs the 
adjediye be fuppofed to imply comparifon or degree, bf 
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bontftintng a fecf et or general reference to other things t 
as, when we fay, " he is a /^i//man," ^* this is a fair day,*' 
^e make fome reference to the ordinary fize of men, and 
to diflPerent weather. 

The Pofitivc State expreflcs the quality of an 
objeA, without any increafe or diminution : as^ 
good, wife, great. 

The Comparative Degree incr^afes or le0eni 
the pofitive in iignification : as, wifer, greater^ 
lefs wife. 

The Superlative Degree increafes or leflens the 
poiitive to the higheft or loweft degree : as, wiieft, 
greatcft, leaft wife. 

The fimple word, or pofitive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding r or er ; and the fuperlative, 
by adding Jf or efij to the end of it : as, wife, 
wifer, wifcft ; great, greater, grcateft. And the 
adverbs more and mo/I^ placed before the adjcfttve, 
have the fame effcft : as, wife, more wife, mofi 
wife. 

The termination in i/b may be accounted in fome fort a 
degree or comparifon, by which the iignification is dimi- 
niihed below the po(iti?e : as, hlaci, bUckt/b^ or tending to 
blacknefs : falt^fahtjh^ or having a Hide tafte of fait. 

The word rather is very properly ufed to exprefs a fmall 
degree or excefs of a quality : as, " She is rather profufe 
in her expenfcs.** 

Monolyliables, for the moft part, are compared by er 
and ejt ; and diflyllables by more and mofi : as, mild, 
milder, mildeft ; frugal, more frugal, moft frugal. DiC- 
fyllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely : and in k after a 
mate, as able, ample ; or accented on the laft fytlable, as, 
difcreet, polite, eafily admit of er and eft: as, happier^ 
{lappieft $ abler, ableft ; politer, politeft. Words of mor« 
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than twa fyllaUes hardly ever admit of thofe terminfl- 
lions. 

In ibme words the fuperlative is formed by adding the 
adverb moji to the end of them , as, netbermofli uttermoft, 
or utmofly undermod, uppermofl, foremofl. 

In Englifb, as in moil languages,, there are fome words 
of very common ufe, (in which the caprice of cuftom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this 
refpeA : as, *' good, better, beft j bad, worfe, worft \ little, 
lefs, leaft , much or many, more, mo(l ; near, nearer, 
neareft or next ; late, later or latter, lateft or lad ; old, 
older or elder, oldefl or elded ;" and a few others. 

An adjedlive put without a fubdantive, with the definite 
article before it, becomes a fubftantive in fenfe and mean- 
ing, and is written as a fubftantive ; as, " Providence re- 
wards the good and punifhes the hadJ* 

Various nouns placed before other nouns afTume the 
nature of adje<5lives ; as, fea fifh, wine veifel, corn field, 
meadow ground, &c. 

Nurasral adjedlives are either cardinal, or ordinal : car- 
dinal, as one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as firft, fecond, 
third, &c. 

Sect. 2. Remarks on ihefubjeS of comparlfon. 

If we confiderthe fubje6l of comparifon attentively, we 
fhall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, 
or at leaft indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite ; — 
by how many degrees ? How much bigger is the earth than 
a grain of fand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wifer 
than Alcibiades ? or by how many is fnow whiter than this 
paper I It is plain, that to thefe and the like queftions, no 
-dejinite anfwers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be ^xj^/j^ meafured, 
the degrees of excefs may be exadly afcertained. A foot is 
juft twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour is fixty 
times longer than a mmute. But, in regard to qualities^ 
and to thofe quantities which cannot be meafured exadly, 
it is impoflible to fay how many degrees may be compre- 
hended in the comparative excefs. 
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But thougli thefe degrees are infinite or indefinite in fa^, 
they cannot be fo in language ; nor would it be convenient, 
if language were to exprefs many of them. In regard to 
unmeasured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more 
and lefs, (befides thofe marked above,) may be expreffed 
intelligibly, at leaft, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, 
or words of like import : as, " Socrates was mucb wifer 
than Alcibiades ;" " Snow is a great deal whiter than this 
paper ;'* " Epaminondas was by far the moft accompliftied 
of the Thebans ;" " The evening ftar is a twjrfplendid ob- 
ject, but the fun is Incomparably more fplendid ;'* ** The 
Deity is infimkly greater than the greateft of his creatures.'* 
The inaccuracy of thefe, and the like expreffions, is not 
a material inconvenience ; and, though it were, it is un- 
avoidable: for human fpeech' can only exprefs human 
thought ; and where thought is necefiarily inaccurate, lan- 
guage muft be fo too. 

When the word very ^ exceedingly^ or any other oTfimilar 
import, is put before the pofitive, it is called by fome 
writers the fuperlative of eminence, to diflingui/h it from 
the other fuperlative, which has been already mentioned, 
and is called the fuperlative of comparifoa. Thus very 
eloquent^ is termed the fuperlative of eminence ; moft 
eloquentf the fuperlative of comparifon. In the fuperlative 
of eminence, fomething of comparifon is, however, re- 
motely or indirciflly intfrnated ; fbr'we cannot r^eafonably 
call a man very eloquent,, without comparing his eloquence 
with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be fo employed, as to exprefs the 
fame pre-eminence or inferiority as the fuperlative. Thus, 
the fentence, " Of all acquirements, virtue is the moft 
valuable^" conveys the fame fentiment as the following ; 
** Virtue is more valuable than every other acquirement." 

CHAPTER Tl. 

Of Verbs* 
Sect. i. Of the nature of Verbs in general. 

A VERB is a word which fignifics to be, to uo^ 
or to SUFFER i as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled" 
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Verbs arc of three kinds; active, fassite, 
and NE0TER. They arc atfo divided into regu- 
lar, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Aftive exprefles an a£tic»), and necef- 
farily implies an agent, and an object adled upon : 
as, to love ; ** I love Penelope." 

A Verb Paffive exprefles a paflion or a fuffer- 
ing, or the receiving of an aftion j and necefla- 
rily implies an objeA a£fced upon, and an agent 
by whicli it is afted upon : as, to be loved \ " Pe- 
nelope is loved by me.** 

A Verb Neuter expreffes neither aftion nor 
paifion, but being, or a fiate of being : as^ *^ I 
am, Iflecp,! fit."* 

The verb attire is alfo called tmi^ihef b«c(^ii(« the ac- 
tion pafl*es over to the obje6l, or has an efiedt upoti feme 
other thing: as, ** The tutof inftruas his pupils ;'' « I 
illeem the man." 

Verbs center may pr^peHy be denominated inirm^* 
thoetf becaafe the effedt is confined within the fubjed, and 



* Verbe Imve been dUHnguiihed by lioine i^vtitere^ into the follow* 
iBg kinds. 

zft. A^ive^tran/ithe, or thofe which denote an a<Slion that pafiet 
from the agent to fomc objfeft : as^ Caefar conquered Pompey. 
- ad. Adiive'mtranfii'Oi^ Or thojfe <wkich exprefi that kind of a^ion , 
which has no efie<% upon any ihing be)'x>nd the agent himfelf : at 
Caefar walked. 

3d. PaJJtve, or thoFe which exprefs, not aAion, but paffion, whether 
pleafing or painful : as, t^wtia was loved ; Ponapey was conquered. 

4th. Neuter, or thofe which exprefs an attribute that confifts 
neither in adtion nor paflion : as, Caefar ftood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the clafs of 
mfiive'intranjitive verbs were admitted", it would rather perplex than 
afiift the,leamer : for the difference between verbs adive and neu- 
ter, as tranfitive and intranfitive, is eafy and obvious ; but the differ- 
ence between verba abfolutely neuter and intranfitively adivc, is not 
^wayt dear. It is, indeed, often very <Hf!icwlt to be afcertained. 
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does not pafs over to any object : as, ^^ I fit, he lives, they 
ilccp.'* 

Some of the verbs that are ufually ranked among nea« 
tersy make a near approach to the nature of a verb a^ve, 
but they may be dKHnguiflied firom it by their being in- 
traiifitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, &c« The reft are 
more obvioufly neuter, and more clearly exprcffive of a 
middle ftate between adlion and paffion : as, to ftand, to 
l{e, to deep, &c. 

In £ngli(h, many verbs are ufed both in an a^ve and a 
neuter fignificatioo, the conftrudlion only determining of 
which kind they are : as, to flatten, (ignifying to make 
even or level, is a verb a^ive ; but when it fignifies to grow 
dull or infipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verh, by the addition of a prepolition, may 
become a compound adtive verb. To fmle is a neuter 
verb : it cannot, therefore, be followed by an obje^ive 
cafe, nor be conilrued as a pafHve verb* We cannot fay, 
Jhe fm'tltd bim^ or, be W€U fmikd. But to frnUe on being 
a compound a^^ive verb, we properly fay, Jbe fmiled om 
kirn ; be numfmUed 9n by fortune iri erery undertaking* 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, arc thofe by the 
help of which the Englifh verbs are principally 
conjugated. They are, do^ be, have, Jball, ivi/l 
may, catty with their variations ; and lei and mufli 
which have no variation.* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of fpeech which 
fignifies to ie^ to do^ or to faffer^ &c. we have included 
every thing, either exprefsly or by neceflary confequence, 
that is eifential to its nature, aqd nothing that is not eflen- 
^1 to it. This definition is warranted by the authority 
of Dr. Lowth, and of many other relpeSable writers on 
grammar. There are, however, fome grammarians, who 
confider affertton as the e^ence of the verb. But as the 

* Z^, as a principal verb, has Uttejk and iHtetb ; but as a helping 
Terb it admits of no yaris^ioii- 
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pardciple and the infinitivey if included in it, would prove 
infaperable objedlions to their fchcme, they have, without 
hefitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and de- 
clared the latter to be merely an abftra6l noun. This ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in fupport of an hypothefis. 
it feems to be incumbent on thefe grammarians, to rejedl 
alfo the imperative mood. What part of fpeech would 
they make the verbs in the following fentence ? " Depart 
inflantly : improve your time : forgive us our fins." Will 
it be faid, that the verbs in thefe phrafes are aflertions ? 

In reply to thefe quef^ions, it has been faid, that " De- 
part inftantly," is an expreffion equivalent to, " I defire 
you to depart inftantly ;" and that as the latter phrafe im- 
plies affirmation or aflertion, fo does the former. But, 
fuppofing the phrafes to be exactly alike in fenfe, the 
reaioning is not conclufive. i (I. In the latter phrafe, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, " I defire." The words 
** to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and contain no 
tfTertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The pofition is not 
tenable, that " Equivalence in fenfe implies fimilarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reafoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical diftindlion of words. A pro- 
noun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noun ; , a 
noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and prepofition ; the fu- 
perlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future tenfe, the prefent 5 and fo on : 
becaufe they may refpedtively be refolved into firoilar 
meanings. Thus, in the fentence, " I defire you to de- 
part," the words /• depart^ may be called a noun, becaufe 
they are equivalent in fenfe to the noun departure^ in the 
following fentence, " I defire your departure." The 
words " Depart inftantly," may be proved to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the indicative and 
infinitive, with a noun and prepofition ; for they are equi- 
valent to " I defire you to depart in an inflant." The 
Juperlatvoe degree in this fentence, ** Of all acquirement* 
virtue is the moft valuable," may pafs for the comparative^ 
becaufe it conveys the fame fentiment as, ^* Virtue is more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 
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We ihall not purfue this fubjedl any further, as the 
reader mad be fatisfied, that only the word dejire^ in the 
equivalent fentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
pbrafe may, in fenfe, be equivalent to another, though its 
grammatical nature is e^entidly different. 

To verbs belong NUMBER, person, mood and. 

TENSE. ' \ ^ 

Sect. z. Of Number and P erf on. 

Verbs have two numbei-s^ the Singular and the 
Plural : as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three peifons \ as, 

Singular. Plural. 

Firfl Perfon, I love. We love. 

Second Perfon. Thou Ipveft. i Yc or you love. 
Third Perfon. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in fome parts of it, varies its endings, to 
exprefs, or agree with, different perfona of the fame number: 
as, "1 iovey thou '/ove/l ; hh toveth^ or ioves :" and alfo to 
exprefs different numbers of the fame perfon : as, ** thou 
ioveflf ye love ; he loDeth, they love,*^ In the plural number 
of the verb, there is no* variation of ending to exprefs the 
different perfons ; and the verb, in th^ three perfons plural, 
is the fame as it is in the firft perfoti fingular. Yet this 
Ccanty provifion of terminations rs fufficient for all the pur- 
pofes of difeourfe, and no ambiguity arifes from it : the 
verb being always attended, either ^ith the nouo exprefs- 
ing the rubje<ft ailing or a<^ed upon, or with the pronoun 
reprefenting it. For this reafbn, the plural termination in 
r/f, they loven^ they weren^ formerly in ufe, was laid afide 
as unneceflary, and has long been obfolete. 
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Sect. 3. Of Moodt and PartmpUs. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
fhowing the maoner in which the being, aflioD, 
or paffion, is reprefented* 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to the fcbolary by obferviogy that it confifts in the change 
which the ferb undergoesy to (ignify various intentions of 
the mindy and various modifications and circumftances of 
adion : which explanation, if compared with the follow- 
ing account and ufei of the different moods, will be found 
to agree with and illuflrate them. 

There arc five moods of verbs, the indicative, 

thciMPERATlVE, the POTENTIAL, theSUBJUNC- 

TivE, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood fimply indicates or declares 
a thing : as, " He love^, he is loved :'* or it aiks a 
queflion : as, " Does he lof e V* " Is he loved ?'* 

The Imperative Mood is ufed for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, dr permitting : as, ** Depart 
thou \ mind ye 5 let us flay ; go in peace," 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation 
of command, it is ufed on xiccafions of a very oppofite na- 
ture, even in the humbled fupplications of an inferior being 
to one who is. infinitely his fuperior : as, ''Give us this 
day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trefpaffes." 

The Potential Mood implies poffibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation : as, " It may rain ; he 
may go or ftay \ I can ride ; he would walk ; they 
fhould learn.'* 

The SubjunAive Mood reprefents a thing under 
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a condition, motive, wife, fuppofition, &c. ; and 
is preceded by a conjuniflion, exprefled or under- 
ftood, and attended by another verb : as, " I will 
refpeiSl him, though he chide me ;'* ** Were he 
good, he would be happy j" that is, ** if he 
were good." 

The Infinitive Mood exprefles a thing in a gene- 
ral and unlimited manner, without any diftindlion 
of number or perfon; a% *f.tp aft, to fpeak, to 
be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a "verb, but alfo of thofe of an ad- 
jedlive : as^ ** I an^ defirous of knowing him ,•" 
" admired and applauded, he became vain ;'* 
** Having jinijhed his'\<'6fk, he fubmitted it,*' &c. 

There are three participles, the Prefent or Adivc, 
lie Perfe£t or PafEve, and the Conpound Per- 
fcA : as, *^ loving, loved, having lovcd^' 

Agreeably to the general pradlice of grammarians, we 
have reprefented the prefent participle, as adlive ; and the 
pad, as pai&ve : but they are not uniformly fo : the prefent 
is fomerimes pafEve ; and the pa(l is frequently aftive. 
Thus, " The youth mxa^ confuming by 'a flow malady ;'* 
** The Indian nvas burning by the cruelty of his enemies ;" 
appear to be inflances of the prefent participle being ufed 
paffively. " He has inftru6led me ;" ** I have gratcfally 
repaid his kindnefs ;*' are examples of the paft participle 
being applied in an' aflive fenfe. We may alfo obferve, 
that the prefent participle is fometimes aflbciated with 
the paft and future tenfes of the verb 5 and the paft parti- 
ciple connected with the prefent and future tenles. — ^The 
moft unexceptionable diftindtion which grammarians make 
between the participles, is, that the one points to the con- 
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tinuation of the action, pafllon, or (late, denoted by tlie 
verb ; and the other, to the completion of it. ^ Thus, the 
prefent participle fignifies hnperfeB a£lion, or adion begun 
and not ended : as, " I am tvriHng a letter." The pad 
participle Cgnifies aflton perfeStd, or finifhcd : as, " I ha ve 
wrltUn a letter ;" *' The letter Is 'suritten." * 

The participle is diftinguiflicd from the adjet^ive, by the 
former's exprelling the idea of time, and the latter's de- 
noting only a quality. The phrafes, " /o^/V;^ to give 'as 
well as to receive," ** mo'vh^g' in hafle," ^^ heated \mi\\ li- 
quor," contain participles gi^riog the idea of tirfie ; but the 
epithets, contained in the exprellions, ** a loving child," 
'* a wo^/«^ fpedacle," " a j?»^^/^^ imagination," mark (im- 
ply the qualities referred to, without any regard to time ; 
and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
alfo fignify a<5lions, and govern the cafes of pronouns, in the 
fame manner as verbs do ; and therefore (hould be compre- 
hended in the general name «of verbs. That they are mere 
modes of the verb, is manifeft, if our definition of a verb be 
admitted ; for they fignify being, doing, or fuffering, with 
the defignation of time fupefadded. But if the eilence of 
the verb, be made to conGfl inafjirmation or affertion, not 
only the participle will be excluded from its place in the 
verb, but the infinitive itfelf alfo ; which certain ancient 
grammarians of great authority held to be alone the ge- 
nuine verb. , . . . , 

The following phrafes, even when coniidered in them- 
felves, (how that paniciples include the idea of time; " The 
letter being written, or having been written ;" ** Charles 
being wrlflngi having written ^ or having keen writing.^* 
But when arranged in an entire fentence, which they rauft 
be to make a complete fenfe, they Ihow it ftill more evi- 
dently : as, " Charles having written the letter, fealed and 
^efpatched it." — The participle does indeed afTociate with 
different tenfes of the verb : as, " 1 am writing," ^* I wa& 

* When this participle is joined to'the verb to have, it is called 
perfe^ ; when it is joined to the verb to he, or "undsrftqod with it, 
it 16 denominated pa[five* ^ - • '' > 
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^riuiig»" ** I ihall be wridDg :" bo& tkis farms no jnft ob- 
jedion to its denoting time. If the time of it is often re* 
lative time, this circumftance, far from difproving, fupporu 
our pofition.^ See obfervatlons under liple i^of Syntax* 

Participles fometimes perform the o^ce of fubftantivesy 
and are uled as fuch ;. as in the following inflances: " The 
Beginning;" **agood underjlandk^ ;" "excelfent writing ;" 
** The chancellor's being attached to the king fecurcd his 
crown :" " The generjd's having failed in this entcrprifc 
bccafioned his dilgrace ;" "John's having been writings 
long time had wearied him." 

Thai the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of fubftantives, and may be confidered as 
fuch, will be evident, if we refle6l,that the firft of them has 
' exadly the fame meaning and confhu^ion as, " The chan- 
cellor's attachment to the king fecured his crown ;" and 
that the other examples will bear a fimilar conllru6tion. 
The words, being attached^ govern the word chancellor^ s in 
the pofTeilive caie, in the one inflance, as clearly as attach' 
pient governs it in that cafe, in the other : and it is only 
fubftantives, or words and phrafes which operate as fub- 
•ftantives, that govern the genitive or pofTeffive cafe. 

The following fentence is not precifely the fame as the 
above, eithet in fenfe or conftruftion, though, except the 
genitive cafe, the words are the fame ; " The chancellor, 
being attached to the king, fecured his crown." In th« 
former, the words, being attached^ form tfie nominative 
cafe to the verb, and are dated as the caufe of the efFedl ; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative cafe, and make 
only a circumftance to chancellor^ which is the proper no- 
minative. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this fentence, by which the learner may better under- 
ftand the peculiar nature and form of each of thefe modes 
of expreffion : " The chancellor being attached, to tht 



* Fromlhe very nature of time, an adiou may h&frefeni nmuy it 
may have been prtfent former ly^ or it may heprefent at iomt future peri" 
•<*— yet whoever fuppdied, that theprcfent of the indicative denotes 
ao time ? . Mneyclopadia Britannita^ 
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kiog^ bis crM^A Wto fe^nred." This cotfftktttes wliaft 19 
properly caUedi. the C^ Ahfokte* 

Sect* 4. Rmarit cm ffn INMHd M^ 

"That the Potential Mood (hould be feparated from tlie 
fubjuD^ve, IS evident^ from the complexnefs and confufion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the diflinA nature of the two moods j^ the former of 
which may be exprefled without any condition, fuppofi- 
tion, &c» as will appear from the following inftances : 
•* They wifA/ have done better ;" "We may always aft 
uprightly ;" " He was ^nerous, and woM not take re- 
venge ;" " We^wii/ r^ft the allurements of vice ;" " I 
C9uld formerly indulge myfelf in dungs, of which I tannid 
now think but with pain." 

Some gramtnarians have ^ppofed that the Potential 
Moody as diftinguiftied above from the Sub}unftive, coki*> 
cides with the Indicative. But as the ktter "fimply in* 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifeft that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially diftinft from it, muft be confidecatJy di&rent* 
•* I can walk," ** IJbould walk," appear to be fo eflentially 
diftindt froni the fimplicky of, " 1 walk,'* " 1 walked," as 
to warrant a corrcfpondent diftinftton of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, whiclv are allowed to retaift 
their rank, do not appear to contain fuch Arong marks of 
difcrimination from the Indicative, as ar^ found in the 
Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this fubjeft, who exclude the 
Potential Mood from their divifion, becaufe h is forme4» 
sot by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs may^ can^ mighty cculd^ wouldt 8cc, t baz 
M we recoiled, that moods are ufed ** 10 %ttify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
•eumdances of aftion," we ihaU^Fcei^ethAt^iefe'ftuxh- 
liaries, far from interfering with this defign, do, in the 
cleareft manner, fupport and exemplify it: On the reafon 
alleged by thefe writers, the greater ^an of the Indicative 
iioo&timft 4dfb4)e excluded ^ as but a fmall part dP it is 
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conjagated without aoxiliaries. The Subjun^We too will 
&re no better ; fince it fo nearly refembles the IndicattTe, 
and is formed by means of conjandioos* exprefled or un- 
derAood, which do not more efiedually (how the yaried 
intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are 
ufed to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a macfa greater ex- 
tent than we ha?e affigned to them. They aflert that the 
EngliHi language may be faid, without any great impro- 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary yerbs ; 
and they allege, in fupport of their opinion, that the com- 
pound expreffions which they help to form, point out thofe 
various difpofitions and adions, which, in other languages, 
are exprefTed by moods. This would be to multiply the 
moods. without advantage. It is« however, certain, that the 
conjugation or variation of verb«, in the Englifh language^ 
is efie€ted9 almoft entirely, by the means of auxiliariei. 
We mud, therefore, accommodate ouifelves to this cir- 
cumAance ; and do that by their aiBAance, which has beea 
done in the Jeamed languages, (a few ioAances to the con- 
trary excepted,) in another manner, namely, by varyiac 
the form of the verb itfelf. At the fame time, it is nece^ 
fary to fet proper bounds to this bufineft, fo as noc to oc- 
cauon obfcurity and perplexity, when we mean to be fimple 
and perfpicuous. Inftead, therefore, of making a feparate 
tnood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moodf 
Imterreigativef Optative ^ Prormffivef Hortative^ PrecnthefSdC* 
we have exhibited fudi only as are obvioufly diftinS ; and 
which, whiUl they are calculated to unfold and diij^ay the 
fubje^ intelligibly to the learner, feem to be fufficient, tad 
not more than hifficie&t, to adfwer all the porpoles for 
which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, aad make 
4ieir decifioos, refpefting this part of Engli(h Grammar, 
on the principles and conftrudioo of languages, which^tii 
thefe points, do not fuit the peculiar nature of our own, 
•but difier coniiderably £rom it, we may very natu^Jiy ex- 
fc€t grammadcal fcbemes that are neither perfpicuous nor 
confident, and which will tend more to perplex than in* 
form the learner. See pages 84,6;. 
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Sect. 5. Of the Tenfes. 

TeAse, being the diftinftion of time, might fecra 
to admit only of the prefent, paft, and future j but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to confift of 
fix variations, viz. the present, the imperfect, 
the PERFECT, the pluperfect, and the first 
and second future tenses. 

The Prefent Tenfe reprefents an aftion or event 
as pafiing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, 
" I rule ; I am ruled ; I think 5 I fear.** 

The prefent tenfe likewife exprefles a chara6ler, quality, 
i&c. at prefent cxifting : as, " He is an able man ;" " She 
is an amiable woman." It is alfo ufed in fpeaking of 
actions continued, with occafional intermilEons, to the 
prefent time : as, " He frequently rides ;" " He walks out 
every morning ;" ** He goes into the country every fum- 
mer.*' We fometimes apply this tenfe even to perfons long 
fince dead : as, " Seneca reafons and moralizes well ;" 
^* Job fpeaks feelingly of his aiflidions." 

The prefent tenfe, preceded by the words, wheti^ hefort^ 
after^ as foon at, &c. is fometimes ufed to point out the 
relative time of a future a^ion : as, " H^hen he arrives he 
will hear the news 5" ** He will hear the news before he 
arrives, or as foonas he arrives, or, at farthefl,yb«« after 
he arrives ;" " The more (he improves^ the more amiable 
ih6willbe." 

In animated hiftorical narrations, this tenfe is fometimes 
fubftitjQted for the imperfedl tenfe : as, " He enters the ter- 
ritory of the p«aceab]e inhabitants j htfights and conquers^ 
takes an immenfe booty, which he divides amongd his fol- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfeft Tenfe reprefents the aftion or 
event, either as paft and finiihed> or as remaining 
unfinifhed at a certain time paft : as, "I loved her 
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for her modefty and virtue 5" " They were travel- 
ling poft when he met them." 

The Perfed: Tenfe not only refers to what is 
paft, but alfo conveys an allufion to the prefent 
time : as, " 1 have finifhed my letter ;" " I have 
feen the perfon that was recommended to me." 

In the fprmer example, it is fignificd that the finifhing 
.©f the letter, though pad, was at a period immediately, or 
very nearly, preceding the prefent time. In the latter in- 
ftance, it is uncertain wliethcr the perfon mentioned was 
feen by the fpeaker a long or fhort time before. The 
meaning is, " I have feen himfome time in thecourfe of a 
period, which includes, or comes to, the prefent time.*' 
Wheh the particular time of any occurrence is (pecified, 
as prior to the prefent time, this tenfe is not ufed : for it 
would be improper to fay, " I have feen him yefterday ;" or, 
** I have finifhed my work kft week." In tbefe cafes the ira- 
perfe6l is neceflary : as, "I/iw him ycfterday ;" " Ifimjbed 
my work laft week." But when we fpeak indefinitely of 
any thing paft, as happening or not happening in the ^ay, 
year, or age, in which we mention it, the pcrfeift muft be 
employed : as, " I have been there this morning ;" ^^Ihave 
iravelled much this year :" " Wc have e/caj>ed m^ny dan- 
gers through life." In referring, however, to fuch a divi- 
fion of the day as is paft before the. time of our fpeakingy 
we ufe the iraperfe<5t ; as, " They came home this mom- 
ing ;" " He luai with them this afternoon." 

The perfe(ft tenfe, and the imperfeft tenfe, both denote a 
thing that is paft ; but the former denotes it in fuch a man- 
ner, that there is ftill a£^ually remaining fome part of the 
time to Aide away, wherein we declare the thing has bee» 
done ; whereas the imperfedl denotes the thing or a^ion 
paft in fuch a manner, that nothing remains of that* time 
m which it was done. If we fpeak of the prefent century, 
we fay, ** Philofopbers ^2w made great difcoveries in' the 
prefent century :" but if we fpeajc of the laft century, we 
fay, •* Philofophers made great difcoveries in the laft cc»t 
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Uiry." " He has been much affliaed this year ;" " I have 
this week read the king's proclamation ;" ^' I have heard 

freat news this morning :" in thefe inftances, " He has 
p«j," ** I have read" and " heard^* denote things that are 
pad : but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to- 
day ; and ftUl there remains a part of this year, week, 
and day whereof I fpeak. 

In general, the perfe<5i; tenfe may be applied wherever 
the action is conne^ed with the prefent time, by the a(Stual 
exiflence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago ; but if 
neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be 
ufed. We may {ay, " Cicero has written orations ;** but we 
cannot fay, '^ Cicero has written poems ;" becaufe the ora- 
tions are in being, but the poems are lof^. Speaking of 
prie(b in general, we may uiy, ^* They have in all ages 
elaimrd great powers i" becaufe the general order of the 
priefthood flill exifls : but if we fpeak of the Druids, or 
any particular order of prlefls, which does not now exi(^, 
we cannot ufe this tenfe. We cannot fay, *' The Druid 
priefts have claimed great powers ; but mud fay^ *' The 
Druid jpriefts claimed gx^ix powers ;" becaufe that order 
is now totally exund. See Pickbourn on the Mnglj/h 
verhm 

The Pluperfedl Tenfe reprefents a thing, not 
•uiy as pafl, but alfo as prior to fome other point 
of time fpcciflcd in the fentcnce : as, " I had 
finifhed my letter before he arrived." 

The Firft Future Tenfe reprefents the aftion as 
yet to come, either with or without refpeft to the 
prccife time : as, ** The fun will rife to-morrow ;" 
*^ I (hall fee them again." 

The Second Future intimates that the aftion will 
be fully accomplifhed, at or before the time of an- 
otheir future action or event: as, "I fhall have 
dined at one o'clock ;" ** The two houfes will 
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bare finiihed thtlr bufinefs, wheti the king com^ 
to prorogue them." 

It is to be obfenred, that in the fubjandHve moody the 
event being fpokeo of under a condition or fuppofition, or 
in the form of a wiih, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itfelf in the prefent, and the auxiliary 
both of the prefent and paft imperfed times, often carry 
with them fomewhat of a future tenfe : as, *^ If he come 
to-morrow, I may (peak to him i" ** If he (hould, or would 
come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or (hould (peak 
to hira.*^ Obferve alfo, that the auxiliaries ^W^ and 
mfouldr in the imper^^ times, are ufed to exprefs the pre- 
fent and future as well a$ the pad : as, ** It is my defire, 
that he fhould, or would, come now, or to-morrow ;*' as 
well as, *^ It was my defire, thaf he fhould or would come 
yeflerday." So that in this mood the precife time of the 
verb is very much determined by tlie nature and drift of 
the fentence. 

The prefent, paft, and future tenfes, may be ufed either 
difimtely or mdefimtelyy both with refpedb tO time andaalon. 
When they denote cuftoms or habits, and not individual 
adts, they are applied indefinitely: as, ^^VxxtMt promotes 
happinefs 5" •* The old Romans governed by benefits more 
than by fear ;" " I /&^i// hereafter employ my time more ufe- 
fully." In thefe examples, the words, /rowo/ifx, governed^ 
and Jball employ^ are ufed indefinitely, both in regard to 
a^ion and time ; for they are not confined to individual 
adlions, nor to any precife points of prefent, paft, or future 
time. When they are applied to fignify particular actions, 
and to afcertain the precife points of time to which they 
are confined, they are ufed definitely ; as in the following 
inftances. *• My brother is writing ;** " He built the 
hoafe laft fummer, but did not inhabit it till yefterday." 
** He will write another letter to-morrow." 

The different tenfes alfo reprefent an action as complete 
or perfeSf or as incomplete or imperfeS. In the phrafes, 
** 1 am writing," ** I was writing," I (hall be writing," 
imperfect, unfinifhed adlions are fignified. But the follow- 
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ing examples, " I wrote," " I have written,'* *.' I bad 
written," " I ftall have written," all denote complete 
perfed adbion. 

From the preceding reprefentation of the difFerent tenfes, 
k appears, diat each of them has its diftin6t and peculiar 
province ; and that though fome of them may fometimes be 
ufed promifcuoufly, or fubftituted one for another, in cafes 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and 
eflential difference in their meaning,— It is alfo evident, that 
the Englifh language contains the fix tenfes which we have 
enumerated. Grammarians who limit the number to two 
or three, do not reflect that the Englifti verb is moftly com- ' 
pofed of principal and auxiliary; and that thefe feveral parts 
conftitute one verb. Either the Englifh language has no 
future tenfe, (a pofition too abfurd to need refutation,) or 
thai future tenfe is compofed of the auxiliary and the prin- 
cipal verb. If the latter be true, as it indifputably is, 
then auxiliary and principal united, conflitute a tenfe, in 
one inftance ; and, from reafon and analogy, may doubt- 
lefs do fo, in others, in which minuter divifions of time are 
neceffary, or ufeful. What reafon can be affigned for 
not confidering this cafe, as other cafes, in which a whole 
is regarded as compofed of feveral parts, or of principal 
and adjondts ? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts: 
and precedent, analogy, utility, and even neceflity, au- 
thorile the union. 

'Id fupport of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
** Some writers," fays the dodor, " will not allow any 
thing to be a tenfe, but what, in one infledled word, ex- 
prefTes an affirmation with time ; for that thofe parts of the 
verb are not properly called tenfes, which affume that 
appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, 
we (hould have, in Englifh, two tenfes only, the prefent 
and the pafl in the aftive verb, and in the pafHve no 
tenfes at all. But this is a needlefs nicety ; and, if adopted, 
would introduce confufion into the grammatical art. *lf 
dmaveram be a tenfe, why fhould not amatus fueram ? If 
/^^ar^ be a tenfe, I did hear, I have heard, and I Jhatl 
heatf mufl be equally intided to that appellation." 
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The proper form of a tenfe, in the Greek and Latiti 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
thofe languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars^ 
we uniformly find, that ^me of the tenfes are formed by 
Tanations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of helping verbs. It is, therefore, indifputable, 
that the principal verb or the participle, and an auxiliary, 
conOitute a regular tenfe in the Greek and Latin Ian* 
guages. This point being eflablifhed, we may, doubtlefs, 
apply it to Englifh verbs ; and extend the principle as far 
as convenience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it fhould be faid^ that, on the fame ground that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a tenfe, and 
the verb conjugated accordingly, the Englifti noun ought 
to be declined with articles and prepoGtions ; we mull ob- 
ject to the inference. Such a mode of declenfion cannot 
apply to our language. This we think has already been 
proved.* It is alfo confefledly inapplicable to the learned 
languages; Where then is the grammatical inconfiftency, 
or the want of conformity to the principles of analogy, in 
making fome tenfes of the Englifh verb to confift of prin- 
cipal and auxiliary ; and all the cafes of Englifh nouns, in 
their termination ? The argument from analogy, indead 
of militating againfl us, appears to confirm and eflablifh 
our pofition. See the fubjcdt further difcufled in the 
ninth fedtion of t^is chapter. 

We fhall clofe thefe remarks on the tenfes, with a few 
obfervations extradted from the Enoyclopjedia Bri- 
tannic a. They are worth the ftudent^s attention, as a 
part of them applies, not only to our explanation of the 
tenfes, but to many other parts of the work. " Harris has 
enumerated no fewer than twelve tenfes. Of this enumc 
ration we can by no means approve : for, without entering 
into a minute examination of it, nothing can be more ob 
vious, than that his inceptive prefenty " I am going to write," 
is a future tenfe ; and his completive prefent^ " I have 
written, a paft tenfe. But, as was before obferved of the 

■ ■ 1 1 1 !■ ■ ■ II ■ 

* Sec ps^c 54. 

H 
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elaffificadoD of words, we cannot help being of opinion^ 
that, to take the tenfes as they are commonly received, 
and endeavour to afcertain their nature and their differ- 
enees, is a much more ufeful exerciie, as well as more 
proper for a work of this kind, than to raife, as might 
^afily be raifed, new theories on this fubjedb." 

Sbct. 6. Tbi Confutation of the auxiliary virh TO hate 
and TO BE. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its feveral numbers^ 
perfons, moods, and tenfes. 

The Conjugation of an aftivc verb is ftyled the 
4CTIVS ToicE ; and that of a paffive verb, the 

I^ISSIVB TOICE. 

The auxiliary and aftive verb to have, is 
conjugated in the following manner. 

TO HAFE. 
Indicative Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural 

1. Pers. I have. i. We have. 

2. Pers, Thou haft. 2. Ye or you have.* 
|, Pers. He, (he, or it > ^ r^.^ ,^^ 

hath(,rhas.» 5 3. They have. 

ImperfeS Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had. I. We had. 

2. Thouhadft. 2. Ye #r you had. 

3. He, &c. had. 3. They had. 

• Hath ii now ufed only in poetry, and oa very feriout fubjedts. 
Te i» nearly obfolete. 
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FerftB Tinft. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have had. i. Wc have had. 

2. Thou haft had. 2. Ye or you have bad. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

Phptrfea Tenfe.\ 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had had. I. Wc had had. 

2. Thou hadft had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

Firjl Future Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I fhall or will have. i. We fhall or will have. 

2. Thou (halt or wilt have. 2. Yeoryou (hall or will have. 

3. He (hall or will have. 3. They (hall or will have. 

Second Future Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 (hall or will have had. i • We (hall or will have had. 

2. Thou (halt or wilt have 2. Ye or you (hall or will 

had. have had. 

3. He (hall orwill have had. 3. They(hallor willhaTchad. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me have. i. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thoU) or 2. Have, or have ye^ or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 

The imperative mood is not ftridbly entitled to three per* 
fons. The command is always addre(red to the fecond 

t Some Grammarians diflinguiih the three paft tenfei, by the 
names of the Jlt-fi preterit, xht fecond preter it , the third preterit / and the 
firft and fecondf future tenfes, by the terms, future imperfecta zskd^fw 

tvreperfeii. 
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perfon, not to the firft or third. For when we fay, *' Let 
me have," " Let him, or let them have," the meaning 
and con((ru6tion are, do thouy or do ye^ let me, him, or 
there have. In philofophical ftridnefs, both number and 
perfon might be entirely excluded from every verb. They 
are, in fad, the properties of fubdantives, not a part of 
the eflence of a verb. Even the name of the imperative 
mood, does not always correfpond to its nature : for it 
fometimes /^////onx as well* as commands. But with re- 
fped to all thefe points, the pradlice of our-^rammarian$ 
is fo uniformly fixed, and fo analagous to the languages, 
ancient and modern, which our youth have to (ludy, that 
it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the edablifhed terms and arrangements. See 
the adveriifement at the end of the Introduction, page 8 $ 
and the quotation fiom the Encyclopsedia Briunnicay 
pages 85, 86. . 

Potential Mood. 

Pre/ent Ten/e. 

Singular. Pkrah 

i. I may or can have. i. We miy or can hvrt. 

2, Thou mayft or canfthave. 2. Ye or you may or can have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

ImperfeS Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or i. We might, could, would, 
(hould have. or ihould have. 

2. Thou mightfl, couldd, 2. Ye or yoa might, could, 
would(l,orfhouldfthave. would or fhonld have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or (hould have. or (hould have. 

Perfea Ten/e. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

2. Thou may ft or canit have 2. Ye or you may or can 
had. have had. 

3. He mayor can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 
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PluperfeQ Tenfe. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might, coald, would, i • We might, could, would, 
or (hould have had. or fhould have had. 

2. Thou mightft, couldfl, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouidft, ar ihouldfl have would, or (hould have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
«r /hould have had. or fhould have had.* 

Subjun£live Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I have. I. If we have. 

2. If thou have. 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have. 3.' If they have. 

The remaining tenfes of the fubjundlive mood are, in 
every refpedt, fimilar to the correfpondent tenfes of the 
indicative mood ; with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
jundion, expreifed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wilh, fuppofition, &c. It will be proper to dired the 
learner to repeat all the tenfes of this mood, with a con- 
jundtion prefixed to each of them. See, on this fubje(5l, 
the obfervations at page 102 ; and the notes on the nine- 
teenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Prefent. To have. Perfed. To have had. 



* Shall and w///, when they denote inclination, refolution, pro- 
mife, may be confidered, as well as their relations ^^owA/ and zlouU, 
as belonging to the potential mood. But as they generally fignify 
futurity, they have been appropriated, as helping verbs, to the for- 
mation of the future tcnics of the indicative and fubjundive mood«. 

Ha 
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Participles. 

Prefent or Ji3tve» Having* 
Perfea. Had. 

Compound Perfea, Having had* 

As the fubjun6bive mood, in Englifh, has no variation^ 
in theforra of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
prefent tenfe of verbs generally, and the prefent and iro- 
perfe(5t tenfcs of the verb to be,) it would be fuperfluous 
to conjugate it in this work, through every tenfe. But all 
the other moods and te&fes of the verb&, both in the aftivc 
and pafHve voices, are conjugated at large, that the learners 
may have no doubts or mifapprehenfions refpecfling their 
panicular forms. They to whom the fubjed of grammar 
is entirely new, and young perfons efpecially, are much 
more readily and efFedually inftrudled, by feeing the pans 
of a fubjedl fo efiential as the verb, unfolded and fpread 
before them, in all their varieties, than by being generally 
and curforily informed of the manner in which they may 
be exhibited. The time employed by the fcholars, in con- 
fequence of this difplay of the verbs, is of fmall moment 
compared with the advantages, which they will probably 
derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
perfons beginning the ftudy of grammar, to commit to 
* memory all the tenfes of the verbs. If the ^mple tenfes, 
namely, the prefent and the imperfea, together with the 
firfl future tenfe,'{hou\dy in the firft inftance, be committed 
to memory, and the reft carefully perufed and explained,, 
the bufinefs will not be tedious to the fcholars, and their 
progrefs will be rendered more obvious and pleafing. The 
general view of the fubje<5l, thus acquired and impreffed, 
may afterwards be extended with eafe and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the Icant- 
crs, to make a few obfervations in this place, on fome of 
the tenfes, &c. The firft is, that fome grammarians con- 
found the imperfe(5l and perfedl: tenfes of the potential 
mood with the prefent tenfe : but that they are really 
diftinil, and have an appropriate reference to time, cor^ 
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refpondent to the definitions of thofe tenfes, will appear 
from a few examples : " I wiihed him to flay, but he 
would not ;" ** 1 could not accompliih the bufinefs in 
time ;" " It was my dire(5Hon that he Jbould fubmit ;" 
"_ He was ill, but I thought he might live ;" " I may have 
mifunderftood him ;'* ** He may have deceived me ;" " I 
cannot have dreamed it ;" " He cannot have obtained it by 
force '^' " Can we have been deceived m him ?" — ^Thcfe ex- 
amples fhow, that the iraperfedl and perfe<5l tenfes of the 
potential mood, are efTentially diftind from the pluperfe^, 
as well as from the prcfent tenfe of that mood. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary w///, in the firft 
perfon (ingular and plural of the Tecond future tenfe ; and 
the auxiliary Jbally in the fecond and third peVfons of that 
tenfe, in the indicative mood, appear jto be incorredlly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of fuch afTociations may be in- 
ferred from a few examples : " I will have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens ;'* " Thou Jhah have 
ferved thy apprenticeship before the end of the year ;'• 
" He Jhall have completed his bufinefs when the meflen- 
ger arrives." * * I Jhall have had ; thou wilt have ferved ; 
he willhivc completed," &c. would have been correal and 
applicable. The peculiar import of thefe auxiliaries, as 
explained in page 98, under fedlion 7, feeras to account 
for their impropriety in the applications juft mentioned. 

Some waters on Grammar objedl to the propriety of ad- 
mitting the fecond future, in both the indicative and fub- 
jun^tive moods : but that this tenfe is applicable to both 
moods, will be manifeft from the following examples. 
" John will have earned his wages the next new-year's day,-** 
is a (imple declaration, and therefore in the indicative moods 
" If he (hall have finifhed his work when the bell rings, he 
will be entitled to the reward," is conditional and contin- 
gent, and is therefore in the fubjundlive mood. 

We (hall conclude thefe detached obfervations, with one 
remark which may be ufeful to the young fcholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the fubjunc- 
tive, by the expreffion of a condition, fuppofition, wi(h, 
motive, 5cc. being fuperadded to it ; fo the potential mood 
may, in like manner, be turned into the fubjunflive ^ as 
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will be feen in the following examples : '' If I could de- 
ceive him^ 1 (honld abhor it ;" " Though he fbould in- 
creafe in wealthy he would not be charitable;" " Even 
in profperity he would gain no eAeero^ unlefs he (honld 
condu<5l himfelf better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To 6e, is con- 
jugated as follows : 







TO BE, 






Indicative Mood. 






Pre/ent Ten/c. 




Singular, 


Plural, 


I. 


I am. 


I. We are. 


2. 


Thou art. 


2. Ye or you are. 


3- 


He, (he, or it is 


3. They are. 
Imperfea Tenfe. 




Singular, 


Plural, 


I. 


I was. 


I. We were. 


2. 


Thou waft. 


2. Ye or you were. 


3- 


He was. 


3. They were. 
Ferfea Tenfe. 




Singular, 


Plural. 


I. 


I have been. 


I. We have been. 


2. 


Thou haft been. 


2. Ye or you have been. 


3- 


He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 



Pluperfea Tenfe. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I had been. i. We had been. 

2.. Thou Jiadft been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FirJ Future Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I (hall or will be. i. We (hall or will be. 

2. Thou (halt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you ftiall or will bf. 

3. He (hall or will be. 3. They fliall or will be. 
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Second Future Tenfe, 
Singular, PhraL 

1. I (hall or will have been. i. Wefliall or will hare been. 

2. Thou (halt or wilt have 2. Ye or you (hall or will 
been. have been. 

3. He (hall or will have been. 3. They (bailor will havebeen. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular* PIuraL 

1. Let me be. 1, Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be* 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 
Singular* PluraL 

1. I may or can be. i. We may or can be. 

2. Thou may (I or canft be. 2. Ye •*• you may or can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

ImperfeS Tenfe. 
Singular. PluraL 

J. I mighty could^ would, i. We might, couldi would* 
or (houid be. or (hould be. 

2. Thou mightft, couldft, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldft, or (houldft be. would, or (hould be. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or (hould be. or (hould be. 

Perfia Tenfe. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . I may or can have been, i . We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayft or canft have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
been. been. 

3. Hemayorcanhavebeen. 3. They may orcan have been. 
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Pluperfta Tenfe. 



Sm^uhr. 

. I mighty couldy woaldy 

or (hould have been. 
. Thou mightfty couldft, 

wouldfty or (hooldft have 

been. 
. He might, cooldywouldt 

or ihonld ha?e been. 



Plural 
I. We mighty couldi would, 

or (hoald have been. 
3. Ye or you might, couJd, 

would, or (hoold have 

been. 
3. They might, could, would, 

or fhottld have been. 



Subjunflive Mood. 



Singular. 

1. If 1 be. 

2. If thoQ be. 
3* If he be. 

Singular. 

1. If I were. 
a. If thou wcrt. 
5. If he were. 



Pre/cat Tenfe. 

Plural. 

1. If wcbe. 

2. If ye or you be^ 

3. If they be. 

ImperfeB Tenfe. 

Plural 

1. If we were. . 

2. If ye or you were. 

3. If they were. 



The remaining tenfes of this mood are, in every re- 
fpedt, fimilar to the correfpondent tenfes of the Indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 102, and the notes under the nine- 
teenth rule of fyntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Prefenl Tenfe. To be. PerfeS. To have been. 

Participles. 



PrefenU Being. 
Compound PerfeS. 



PerfeS. Been* 
Having been. 



BTYMOLOGY. ^5 

Sect. 7. The ausciBary Verhs conjugated In their JImpk 

form ; with ohfervationt on their pecuUar nature and 

force* 

Thk learner will perceiTC that the preceding aaxiliaiv 
▼erbsy to have and to be^ could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenfes» without the help of other auxiliary 
▼erbs ; namely, may^ can^ *unll^Jhally and their variatiopi* 

That auxiliary verbs, in their fimpleflate, and unaffided 
by others, are of a very limited extent, and chiefly ufeful 
from the aid which they afford in conjugating the prin* 
cipal verbs, will clearly appear to the fcholar, by a diltindt 
conjugation of each of them, uncombined with any other* 
They are exhibited for his infpedion ; not to be com* 
mitted to memory. 

ro HAVE. 
Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. J. I have. 2. Thou haft. 3. He hath trhae. 
Plur. I. Wc have. i. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

Imperfea Tenfe. 

Sing. I. I had. 2. Thou hadft. 3. He had. 

Plur. I. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

Participles. 
Prefent. Having. PerfeB. Had. 

ro BE. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I. I am. ^ 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. 1. Wc arc. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

ImperfeB, Tenfe. 

Sing. I. I was. 2. Thou waft. 3. He was. 

Plur. I. We were. 2. Ye ©r you were. 3. They were. 
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Participles. 
Prefent. Being, Perfea. Been, 

SHALL. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. 1. 1 (ball.* 2. Thou (halt. 3. He ftiall. 
Plur. I. Wc llulL 2. Ye or you (hall. 3. They (halL 

ImperfeS Tenfe, 

Sif^. I. I fhould. 2. Thou fhooldft. 3. Hefhould. 
Piur. I. Weihoyld. 2. Yeoryoufhould. 3. They fhould. 

WILL. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I. I wilL 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur. I. We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

Imperfea Tenfe. 

Sing. \. I would. 2. Thou wouldft. 3. He would. 
Plur. I. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 

MAT. 
Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. 1. I may. 2. Thou mayft. 3. He may. 

Piur. I. We may. 2. Yeoryou may. 3. They may. 

ImperfeS Tenfe. 
Sing. 1. 1 might. 2. Thou might ft. 3. He might. 
Piur. I. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 



• Sball is here properly ufed in the prefent tenfe, having the fame 
analogy to JhouU that esrt has to couU, may to mi^htf aud tviU f 
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CAN. 

Frefint Tenfe. 
Sing. I. 1 can, 2. Thou canft. 5. He caa. 
Fiur. I. We can, 2. Ye or you can. 3, They can. 

ImperfeB Tenfe. 
Sing. I. I could. 2. Thou couldft. j. He could. 
PJur. 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 
Frefent Tenfe. 
Smg. 1. I do. 2. Thou dofl. 3. Hedothordoes. 

Fiur. I. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Itnperfea Tenfe. 
Sing. I. I did. 2. Thoudidft. 3* He did. 

Fiur. 1. We did. a. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 
Participles. 
Frefenf. Doing. .P«/tf5. Done. 

The verbs have, he^ w/7/, and do^ when they arc cncon- 
nedted with a principal verb, escprefTed or underftood, are 
not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, " We have 
enough ;" " I am grateful ;" " He wills it to be fo ;*J 
-** They do as they pleafe." In this view, they alfo have 
their auxiliaries : as, ** I Jhall have enough 5" " I wiU 
he grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the feveral auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and </f^/ mark the adion itfelf, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and pofitivenefs : as, " I do fpeak truth ;^* 
" I did refpea him ;" " Here am I, for thou di^ calj 
me." They are of great ufe in negative fentenccs : as, "1 
do not fear ;" " I did not write. They are alraoft uni- 
verfally employed in afking queftlons : as, " Does he 
learn ?" Did he not write ?" They fometimes alfo fup- 
ply the place of another verb, and make the repetition of 
it, in the fame or a fubfequent fentence, unneceiTary : as, 
**' You attend not to your ftudies as he does*^'' (i. e. as he 

I 
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attends, &c.) " I (hall corae if I can ; but if I do nof, 
pleafe to excufe me ;'* (i. e, if I conje not.) 

Let not only exprefles perraifficMi, but entreating, ex- 
horting, commanding : as, " Let us know the trutli ;'/ 
** Let me die the death of the righteous ;" " Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with fuccefs ;'* " Let thy incli- 
nation fubmit to thy duty.*' 

May and might exprcfs the poffibility or liberty of doing 
a thing ; can and cou/Jf the power : as, ** It may rain y* 
•* I may write or read ;** *• He might have improved 
more than he has;'' ** He can write much better than he 
could laft year." 

Mu/I is fometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
neceffity : as, " We muft fpeak the truth, whenever wc 
do fpeak, and we maft not prevaricate." 

Will, in the firft perfon lingular and plural, intimates 
refblntion and promifing s in the fecoDd tad third periboy 
only foretels : as, " I wjll rewiu-d the good, and will punifh 
the wieked j" " We will remember benefits, and be grate- 
ful ;" " Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;'* 
** Yon or they will have a pkafant walk.'* 

Sballf on the contrary, in the firft perfon, (imply foretels ; 
in the fecond and third perfons, promifes, commands, or 
threatens : as, ** I (hall go abroad ;" ** We (hall dine at 
home ;" " Thou (halt, or you (hall, inherit the land ;** 
«< Ye (hall do ju(Hce, and love mercy ;'* " They (hall 
account for their mifconduft.'* The following paflage is 
not tranflated according to the difltindl and proper mean- 
ings of the words Jhail and tviil : ** Surely goodnefs and 
mercy (hall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will 
dwell in the houfe of the Lord for ever ;" it ought to be, 
" mu follow me,'* and " 1 Jhall dweH." 

Thele obfervations re(pe6ling the import of the verbs 
will znd /ballf muft be underftood of explicative fen tences; 
for when the fentence is interrogative, juft the revcrfe, for 
the moft part, takes place : thus, " I /hall go ; you wiH 
ff} ;" exprefs . event only : but, " mtill you go ?" imports 



intention; Tiudf ^^Jball I go V* refers to the will of another. 
But, « He JhaUgQ^" and '^Jhallhe go ?" both imply will ; 
exprefHng or referring to a command. 

When the rerb is put in the fubjun<5tive mood, the 
meaning of thefe auxiliaries like wife undergoes fome alte- 
ration 5 as the learners will readily perceive by a few ex- 
amples : " If he Jhall proceed ;" « If he w///not defift;" 
*' unlefs ht Jhall acknowledge ;" " If jovl Jhall confent ;** 
"Ifyou wi^^perfift." 

Wmdd^ primarily denotes inclination of will; tvAJhould 
obligation : but they both vary thefir indport, and aife olteB 
ufed to exprefs (imple event. 

SiCT. 8« Tht Conjugation of regular Firht* 

ACTIVE. 

Verb^ Aftife arc called Regulati when they 
form their Imperfbd tenfe of the indicative mood, 
and thelf p^^ participle, by adding to the 
Tcrb, ^^, ot d only when the verb ends in e ; as. 



Prefent. 


Iqiperfedt. . 


Perf. Participw 


r favour. 


I favoured. 


Favoured, 


I love. 


I loved. 


Loved. 



A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner. 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Prefent Tenfs. 
Singular* Plural* 

1. Hove.* I. We love. 

2. Thou loveft. i. Ye or yon love* 

3. He, {hc,orit,lovcth©f loves, j. They love. 

♦ In the prefent and iniperfie& tenfes, we ufe a different form oC 
the verb, when we mean to exprefs encr^ and pofitlvenefa : as ♦* i 
do love ; thou doji love ; he does love ; I did love ; thou didfl love ; 
he did love." 
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Imperfect Tenae* 
Singular* Phtrah 

1* I loved. I. Wc loved. 

2. Thou lovedA. 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved* 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Piurai* 

I. I have loved. i. We have loved. 

a. Thou haft loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 5. They have loved. 
Pluperfect Teme. 

Singular. PhuraU 

I. I had loved. i. We had loved. 

^. Thou hadft loved. a* Ye or you had loved* , 

3. HehadlovecU 3* They had loved. 

Fvrjt Pufure Tenfe. 

Singular. Phtrak 

1. I ihall or will love* 1* We (hall or will love* 

2. Thou (halt or wilt love. 2. Ye or yoafhall or will loire* 
3* He (hall or will love. 3* They (hall or will love* 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I (hall or will have loved. 1. We fliall or will have loved. 
a. Thou (hak e>r wilt have a* Ye or you fhall or will have 

loved. loved. 

5. He (hall or will have 3. They (hall or will have 
loved. loved. 

Thofe tenfes are called fimple tenfes, which are formed 
of the verb itfelf, without the a(E(lance of any other verb : 
as, " 1 love, I loved." The compound tenfes are fuch as 
cannot be formed without the a(E{lance of fome other 
verb : as, *' I Itavi loved ; I had loved ; 1 Jhall or will 
love ; I may love ; I may he Idved ; I may have hem loved i* 
&c. Thefe compounds are, however, to be confidered at 
only different forms of the fame verb. 
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Imperative Mo6d. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me love. i. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or you, 
do thou love. or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3- Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

Prefint Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can love. i . We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayft (?rcanftlovc. 2. Ye or jou may or can love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imperfea Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or i . We might, could, would, 
fhould lo^ft. or ihould love. 

2. Thou mightfJ, couldft, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldft, orfhouldft love. would, or (hould love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. Theyinight, could, would, 
or Ihouldlove. or (hould love., 

Perfea Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 may or can have loved, i. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayft or canft have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can haveloved. 3. They mayorcan have loved. 

Pluperfea Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or i. We might, could, would, 

(hould have loved. or (hould have loved. 

2. Thou mightft, couldft, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldft, or (houldft have woyld, or (hould have 
loved. loved. 

5. He might, could, would, 3. Theymight, could, would, 
er (hould have loved. or (hould have loved. 
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Subjuaflive Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 
Singular. PluraU 

1 . If 1 love. I . If we Jove. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenfes of this mood, are, in every re- 
fpet^, iirailar to the correfpondent tenfes of the indicative 
mood. See the following notes, and page 90. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefent'. To love. PerfeQ. To have loved. 

Participles. 

Prefent. Loving. PerfeS. Loved. 

Compound PerfeS, Having loved. 

The adive verb may be conjugated differently, by adding 
its prefent or a<ftive participle to the auxiliary verb to be^ 
through all its moods and tenfes ; as, inftead of " I teacl), 
thou teachett, he teaches," &c. 5 we may fay, " I am teach- 
ing, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. : and inftead of 
" I taught," &c. " 1 was, teaching," &c. and fo on, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju- 
gation has, on particular occafions, a peculiar propriety ; 
and contributes to the harmony and precifion of the lan- 
guage. Thefe forms of expreflion are adapted to parti- 
cular ads, not to general habits, or affedions of the mind. 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs ; as, " I 
am mufing ; he is lleeping."* 

Come gramraariaDS apply, what is called the conjun&ivt 
iermtnatlony to the perfbns of the principal verb, and to 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenfes of the fubjundive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the pradicc of 

* As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs the 
•iHce of a verb, through all the moods and tenfes ; and as it implies 
the idea of time, and governs the objeiSbiTe cafe^of pronouns in the 
fame manner as verbs do ; is it not manifeft, that it is a fpecies or 
form of the verb, and that it cannot properly be confidered as a dif- 
tkid part of fpeech ? 
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good wri^s. Johnfoft applies ihts termkiation to tke pre- 
ient and perfed teafes only. Lowth reftri^ it entirely 
to the prefent tepfe; and PrieiUey coofincs it to the prefent 
and imperfed tenfes. This di£^refice of opimon aoKuigft 
grammarians of fuch eminence, may ba?e co^tribated to 
that diverfity of prai^ice, fo obfervaUe in the ufe of the 
fufajaai<Elive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly de^ 
firable. It weald materially 9&(i both ttacbers and kaarn* 
ers ; and would coofiitute a confiderable improrement in 
our language. 

On this fubjed we adopt the opinion of Dodor l»owth ; 
and conceive we are fully warranted by his authority, and 
that of the moft correft and elegant writers, in limiting 
the conjundtive termination to the fecond and third perfons 
fingular of the prefent tenfe. But, for the convenience of 
teachers who think that the perfons of all the three tenfes, 
in the fubjundtive mood, are entitled to this di(lin6tive 
termination^ and for the infpedtion of the curious (ludent, 
we ihali add here the form of conjugating thoTe three 
tenies according to the views of fuch tutors. 



Subjunftive Mood. 
Prefent Tenie. 


Sii^ulMT. 

1. If Hove. 

2. If thou love. 

3. Ifhelove. 


PluraL 

1. If we love. 

2. If ye or youhve. 
^.Ifthe^kve. 


Smgular. 
i.Iflkved. . 

2. If thou loved. 

3. If he loved. 


Imperfe<5l Tenfe. 

Plural, 
u If we loved. 

2. If ye or you loved. 

3. If they loved. 

Perfea Tenfe. 


Singular. Plural. 
r . If I have loved. \. If we have loved. 

2. If thou have loved. 2. If ye or you have loved. 

3 . If he have lovid. 3. If they have loved. 
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Grammarisuis haye not only differed in opinion, refped*; 
ing the extent and variations of the fubjun^ive mood ; bnt 
a few of them have even doubted the exigence of fuch a 
mood in the £ngli(h language. Thefe writers afiert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; aud that a 
conjundion added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a diftindl mood ; or, at mof^, no better than it would have, 
if any other particle were joined to it. To thefe obferva- 
tions it may be replied; id. It is evident, on infpe(5Hon, 
that the prefent tenfe of the pnncipal verbs, and the prc- 
fent and imperfect tenfes of the verb to he, or at lead the 
two latter, admit of a variation from the form of the indi- 
cative mood. 2d. There appears to be as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction the power of afHfling to form the 
fubjundlive mood, as there is in allowing the panicle io 
10 have an effedb in the formation of the infinitive mood.* 
3d. A conJQn<^on added to the verb, fliows the manner 
of being, doing, orfuffering, which other particles cannot 
(how : they do not coalefce with the verb, and modify it, 
as conjun^ions do. 4th. It may be faid, "If contingency 
conftitutes the fubjundtive mood, then it is the fenfe of a 
phrafe, and not a conjun^fiion, that determines this mood.'' 
But a little refledlion will fhow, that the contingent fenfe 
lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction, exprefied 
or underflood. See the notes and obfervations on the 
nineteenth rule of fyntax. 

It may be of ufe to the fcholar, to remark, in this place, 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the fubjundtive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occafionaliy annexed. The 
inftance given is fufficient to explain the fubjeCt : more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrafs the learner. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Paffive are called regular, when thejr 
form their perfe^ participle by the addition of d 
or edg to the verb : as, from the verb " To love,'* 

• « Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the following 
▼crb."— -Dr. Bgaiiie, 
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is formed the paffivc, " I am loved, I was loved, 
I fliall be loved," &c. 

A regular paffive verb is conjugated by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxiliary to be^ through 
all its changes of number, perfon, mood, and tenfe, 
in the following manner : 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 
PrtJtM Tgnfe. 
Singular. Phrsl. 

!• I am loved. i. We are loved* 

a* TboQ art loved* 2. Ye or yoo art lotved. 

}* Hf is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Impiffea Tenjk. 
Singular. FJyral. 

1. 1 was loved. I. We were loved, 

a. Thoa waft loved. a. Ye or yoa were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Peff€& Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural* . 

1. 1 have been loved. 1. We have been loved. ^ 

2. Thou haft been lovedJ 2. Ye or you have been loved. 
3* Hehathorhas been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Phperfea Tenfe* 
Singular* Plural* 

1. 1 had been loved. i. We had been loved, 

a. Thou hadft been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

rirfl Future Tenfe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 (hall or will be loved. 1. We (hall or will be loved. 

2. Thou (halt or wilt be 2* Ye or you fliall or will be 
loved. loved. 

3. He (hillor will be loved- 3« They fliall orwillbe lo^cd. 
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Second Future Tenft* 

SmguioTn Plurals 

!• Ifltallorwillfaarebeem t* We (hall or will bare beeti 
lo?ed. loved* 

2. Thou (halt or wilt hate 2. Ye or you (hall or will 
been loved. have been loved. 

3. He (hall or will lurve 3. They (hall or will have 
been loved. been loved* 

Imperative Me>od. 

Singular* Plurah 

1. la^ me' be loved* i. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, ordbthOu 2. Be ye or you lovfid, df d# 
be ioved. ' yfe be loved. 

3« Let him bd^lofed. 5* Let them beloieiKi 

Potential Mood. 

Prefiht tehjk 
Singular. Plural. 

1,1 may or can be loved. i. We may or can be loved. 

f ; Thou mayft or canft be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

'loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved* 

ImperfeS Ten/e. 
Angular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, i. We might, could, wouldj, 
or (hould be loved. or (hould be loved. 

2. Thou mightfl, couldft, 2. Ye or you might, coc^Id, 
' wonldft, 'or !hbtiM(t be would^ or (hould be lov- 

- loved. '- . ed. 

3. He might, could, Would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or (hould be loved. , or (hould be loved- 
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. Perfect Tense. , 
Singular* Phiral. 

1. 1 may or can bate been i. We may er <:itk hVK been 
loved^ ^ V loved. 

2. Thou mayft or canft have 2. Ye or you may cr can 
been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can. have 
loved. been loved. 

Phifierject Tense. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. I mightj could, wouM, or i. We might, cotildy Would, 
fiK)uld have been loved. or (hould have been loved*. 

2. Thou ' mightft, couldft, 2. Ye tr you might, coukS^ 
wooldft, or (houldft have would, or (hould havt 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, wouid, 3. They might, could, wouidi 
or fhould have been loved. or fhould have been loved^ 

Subjiinftive Mood. ' 

Present Tense* 



J* 

2* 

3- 


Singular* 

Ifl be loved. 
If thou be loved* 
If he be loved. 


Plur^ 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If they be loved* 


I. 

2. 

3- 


Imperfeet Tense. 
Singular* Plural* 
If I were loved. i. If we were loved. 
If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved* 
If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 



The remaining tcnfes of this mood are, in every refped, 
fimilar to the corrcfpondent tenfes o^ the indicative mood. 
See pages 90, 103, and the notes under the nineteenth 
rule of fyntax. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Frefent Tenfe. Perfea. 

To be lored. To hate been loved. 

Participles. 

Phfent. Being lored. 

FerfeS of Pqffive* Loved. 

Compound Perfeff* Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin- 
cipal verby the anxiliary goes through all the variations of 
perfon and number, and the participle itfelf continues io- 
?ariably the fame. When there are two or more auxilia- 
ries joined to the participle, the firfl: of them only is varied 
according to perfon and number. The auxiliary trnift ad- 
mits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the adlive ; but as it 
partakes fomewhat of the nature of the paifive, it admits 
in many inftances, of the paifive form, retaining dill the 
neuter fignification : as, " I am arrived ;" " I was gone ;** 
** I am grown." The auxiliary verb am^ was^ in this cafe, 
precifely defines the time of the a^ion or event, but does 
not change the nature of it ; the paifive form ftill exprefs- 
ing, not properly a paffion, but only a ftate or condition 
of being. 

Sect. 9. Ohfervations on Paffive Verh. 

Some writers on grammar affert, that there are no Paf- 
five Verbs in the Englifh language, becaufe we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenfes of the auxiliary to he^ 
joined to the paffive participle of the verb. This is, how- 
ever, to miftake the true nature of the Englifh verb ; and 
to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, but 
On thofe of foreign languages. The conjugation, or the 
wliatson, of the Engliih verb, to anfwer all the purpofe$ 
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#f Yerbsy is accomplifhed by the meant of auxiliaries ; and 
if it be alleged that we have no paifive verbs, becaufe we 
cannot exhibit them without having recourfe to helping 
Yerbs, it may with equal truth be laid, that we have no 
ferfefff fluperfeQy or future ienfe^ in the indicative or 
fubjundive mood ; fince thefe, as well as fome other parts 
of the verb adtive, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin paifive verbs require an auxi- 
liafy to conjugate fome of their tenfes; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and fubjundive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfcd of the indicative, 
the perfed, pluperfect, and future of the fubjundlive 
mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The deponent 
verbs, in Latin, require alio an auxiliary to conjugate fe- 
veral of their tenfes. This ftatement abundantly proves 
that the conjugation of a verb in the learned languages 
does not confiit folely in varying the form of the original 
verb* It proves that thefe languages, like our own lan- 
guage, fometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and fome- 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the learned languages require to be done, in fome inClances, 
the peculiar genius of our own tongue obHges us to do, 
in adive verbs, principally, and in paffive ones, univer- 
Tally, in (hort, the variation of the verb, in Greek and 
I^atin, is generally accompltihed by prefixes, or termina« 
tions, added to the verb itfelf ; in Eiigli^, by the addition 
of auxiliaries. 

The Englifh tongue is, in many refpeds, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
poifible to be miftaken ourfelves, and to^miOead and per- 
plex others, by an undiftinguiHiing attachment to the 
principles and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confufion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the \iTitingSr of fome Engliih Grammari- 
ans, on the fubje<5b of verbs, moods, and conjugations, 
has arifen from the mifappli cation of nam«s. We are apt 
to think, that the old names muft alwaiys be attached ttt 
K 
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tlic identical forms and things to which they were and» 
ently attached. But if we redify this miftake, and pro» 
perly adjud the names to the peculiar forms and nature 
•of the things in our own language, we fhali be clear and 
confident in our ideas '; and, confequently, better able to 
reprefent them intelligibly to thofe whom v^e wifh to inform. 

The obfervations which we have made under this head» 
and on the fub^6t of the moods in another place, will not 
iipply to the declenfion and cafes of nouns, fo as to require 
us to adopt names and divifions fimilar to thofe of the 
trreek and Latin languages : for we (hould then have more 
cafes than there are prepofitions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun : and,, after all, it would be a ufelefs, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus ; fince every Englifh prepofition 
poihts to, and governs, but one cafe, naively the obje^ive ; 
which is alfo true with refpedt to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an Englifh verb in 
form, through all its moods and tenfes, by means of aurxi-^ 
liaries, fo far from being ufelefs or iiKricate, is a beautiful 
and regular difpiay of it, and indifpenfkbly neceflary to 
the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the fame ground 
that the voices, moods and tenfes, are admitted into the 
£nglifh tongue» in the forms for which we have contended, 
we (honld alfo admit the dual number, the paulo po(l 
future tenfe, the middle voice, and all the moods and 
tenfes, which are to be found in Greek and Latin. But 
this obje^ion, though urged with much reliance on its 
weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the 
moods, tenfes, :&c. which we have adopted, is fuited to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the principle, on which 
they are adopted, is extended as far as ufe and convenience 
require ; where- is the impropriety, in arrefting our pro- 
grefs, and ^fixing our forms at the point of utility ? A 
. principle may be- warrantabl^y adopted, and carried to a 
precife convenient extent, without fubjedting its fup- 
porters to the change ofdnconfiftency, for not purfuiog it 
beyond the line of ufe and propriety. 
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The importance of giviDg the ingenious student clear 
and juft ideas of the nature of o»r verbs, mood^ and ten- 
fes, will apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks 
on thefe fubjeccs, both here and elfewhere, and for his fo- 
licitude to (implify and explain them. — He thinlcs it has 
been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands the 
arrangement he has given to the £ngli(h verb ; and that, 
though the learned languages, with reflect to voices, 
moods, and tenfes, are, in general, differenily conftructed 
from the Englifh tongue, yet, in fome refpects, they are 
fo iimilar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has 
adopted. See the obfervations at page 84. 

Sect. io. Of Irregular Verbs. 

Irregular Verbs are thofe which do not form 
their imperfeft tenfc, and their perfect participle* 
by the addition of edto the verb : as, 



Prefent. 


ImperfeA. 


P«rleaPart. 


I begin, 


I began. 


begun. 


I know, 


I knew. 


known. 



IRREGULAR TIRBS ARE OP tARIOUS SORTS, 

1. Such as have the present and impcrfedt tenfes, and 
perfed paniciple, the fame : as, 

Prefoit. ImpexkSu PerfedtPart. 

Coft, cof{, coft. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfe^ teiiie, and perfect parti- 
eiple, the fame : as, 

Prefent. Imperfea. PcriWk Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, fold, fold. 

3. Such as have the imperfed tenfe^ and perfedl parti- 
ciple, different . as, 

Prefent* Iinperfe£t Perftift Part. 

Arife, arofe, arifen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 
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Maaj verbs become irregular by contraction ; as^ ** feed, 
fed 5 leave, left :" others by the termination en ; aSy 
" fall, fell, fallen:" others by the termination gbt ; asy 
" buy, bought ; tca*:b, taught," &c. 

The following is a pretty accurate lift of the irregular 
Tcrbs. 



Prcfent. 


ImpcHeft. 


Perf. or Pafs. Pari* 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arife, 


arofe, 


arifen. 


Awake, 


awoke, r. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth^ bare, 


born. 


Bear, to carry y 


bore. 


borne* 


Beat, 


beat. 


beat or beatei. 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, R. 


bent, R. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, R* 


Befeech, 


befought. 


befought. 


Bid, 


bade, bid, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred,' 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought. 


brought. 


Build, 


built, R. 


built* 


Burft, 


burft. 


burft. 


Buy, 
Caft, 


bought, 


bought. 


caft. 


caft. 


Catch, 


taught, R. 


caught, R. 


Chide, 


chid, 


chidden, chid. 


Choofe, 


chofe, 


chofen. 


^^S^'^^^'^'l^^^^^' '^• 


cleaved. 


Cleave, to^ltt. 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft, cloven. 
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Prcfcnt. 


Imperfed. 


Perf. or Pafs. Part. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


clad, R. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Coft, 


coft. 


coft. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture^ 


durft, 


dared. 


Dare, K. to challenge. 




Deal, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


dug,R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, R. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate. 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt- 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought. 


Find, 


ifonnd. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forget, 
Forfake, 


forgot, 
fork>ok, 


forgotten, forgot. 


forfaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got.* 


Gild, 


gilt, R, 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R, 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven. 



uft. 



Gotten is nearly obfolete. Its com^vm^ forgotten it ftill in good 
E2 
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PreioMt* 


Imperfea. 


l»af.orP*fi,Part. 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown. 


Ha7e, 


had, 


had. 


Hang, 


hung. 


hung or hanged. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, n. 


knit, or knitted. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lade, 


laded, 


laden. 


Lay. 


laid, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. . 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let, 


let. 


let. 


Lie, to Re dowtif 


lay. 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, &. 


Lofe, 


loft. 


loft. 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mown. 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


put, 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


rode, ridden.* 


Ring, 


rang, rung. 


rung. 


Rife, 


rofe. 


rifen. 


Biye, 


rived. 


riven. 


Run, 


T^f 


run. 


Saw, 


fawed, 


fawn, K. 



* XiddiH it nearly^obfolctc 
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Freftat* 

Say, 
See, 
Seek, 
Sell, 
Send, 
Set, 
Shake, 
Shape, 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shed, 
Shine, 
Show, 
Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Shrink, 
Shred, 
Shut, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
Sit, 
Slay, 
Sleep, 
Slide, 
, Sling, 
Slink, 
Slit, 
Smite, 
Sow, 
Speak, 
Speed, 
Spend, 
Spill, 
Spin, 
Spit, 



Imperfect, 


Peii:orP»fi,FMt. 


faid. 


(aid. 


faw. 


feen. 


fought, 


fought. 


fold, . 


fold. 


fent. 


fent. 


fet. 


fet. 


(hook. 


fliaken. 


ihaped. 


(hapen, t. 


fhaved. 


(haven, r. 


fheared. 


(horn. 


fhed. 


flied. 


ihone, &. 


(hone, R. 


fhowed. 


fliown. 


ihod. 


fliod. 


(hot, * 


(hot. 


(hrunk. 


(hrunki 


(hred. 


(hred. 


(hut. 


fliut. 


fung. 


fung. 


funk. 


funk. 


fat. 


fat. 


flew. 


flaio. 


flept. 


flept. 


Aid, 


flidden. 


flung, 


flung. 


flunk, 


flunk. 


flit, R. 


flit, or flitted. 


fmote. 


fmitten. 


fowed. 


fown, R. 


fooke, 
iped, 
foent, 
n>ilt, R« 
(pun. 


fpoken. 


ft>ed. 
(pent. 


fjpilt, R. 
(pun. 


fpit, fpat. 


fpit, fpitten.* 



* smitten is nearly bbfolete. 
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Preftnt. 


Imperfc^ 


Perf. cr Pais. Part. 


SpUt, 


fi)lit, 
fpread. 


fplit. 
fpread. 


Spread, 


Spring, 
Stand, 


fprang, fprung, 
ftood. 


fprung. 
flood. 


Steal, 


flole. 


flolen. 


Stick, 


fluck. 


fluck. 


Snng, 


flung. 


flung. 


Sunk, 


flunk. 


flunk. 


Stride, 


flrode, or find. 


flridden. 


Strike, 


flruck. 


flruck or flricken. 


String, 


flrung, 


flrung. 


Strive, 


flrove. 


flrivea. 


Strew or flrcw, 


flrowedor flrewed 


5 flrown, flrowed, 
'' I flrewcd. 


Swear, 


fwore. 


fworn. 


Sweat, 


fweat. 


fweat. 


Swell, 


fwelled. 


fwollen, R. 


Swim, 


fwam, fwum, 


fwum. 


Swing, 


fwung. 


fwung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Thrufl, 


ihruft. 


thruft. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxen, r. 


,Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, 


woven. 


S5'P* 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


won. t' , 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. ^" 


Work, 


wrought, R. 


wrought or worked. 


Wring, 


wrung, R. 


wrung or wrioged. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written. 
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Iq the precediog lift, foroe of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and thofe 
which admit of the regular form are marked with aD r. 
There is a preference to be given to fome of thefe, which 
cuftom and judgment mud determine. The Compiler hat 
not infened fuch as are irregular only in familiar writing 
or difcourfe, and which are jmprqperly terminated by /, 
inftead of cd :■ as, learnt, Ipelt, fpilt, &c. Thefe (hould be 
avoided in every fort of coropofition. It is, however, pro- 
per to obferve, that fome contradions of cd into /, arc un- 
exceptionable : and others, the only eftabli/hed forms of 
expreilion : as, crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and loff, felt, flept» 
&c. Thefe allowable and neceHary contractions niuft 
therefore be carefully diftinguifhed by the learner, frbm 
thofe that are exceptionable. The words which are obfo- 
lete have alfo been omitted, that the' learner might not be 
induced to miftake them for wprds in prefent ufe. Such 
are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, 
bounden, &d. : and fwang, wrang, flapk, /Irawed, gat» 
brake, tare, ware, &c. 

Sect. \\. Of DefeSive Verhs ; and of the different tvays m 
nvhicb verbs areconjngaUd* 

Defective verbs are thofe which are ufed 
only in fome of their moods and tenfes. 

The principal of them are thefe, 

Pcrf. or Paft, Part. 



Frefent. 


Imperfeft. 


Can, 


could. 


May. 


might,, 


Shall, 


fhould. 


Will, 


would. 


Muft. 


mud. 


Ought, 


ought^ 


> 


quoth. 



That the verbs mu0 and ought have both a prefent and 
paft fignification, appears from the following fentences : 
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*♦ I maft own that I am to bkme ;" " He maft have been 
nii{lakeD ;" " Speaking things which they .ought not ;" 
** Theic ought ye to have done." 

In moft languages there are fome verbs which are defec- 
tive with refpcd to perfons. Thefe are denominated im^ 
fer/onal verbs. They are ufed only in the third perfon, 
becaufe they refer to a fubjeft peculiarly appropriated t& 
that perTon j as, " It rains, it fnbws, it hails, it lightens, it 
thunders." But as the word imperfonal implies a total ab- 
feoce of perfons, it is improperly applied to thofe verbft 
which have a perfon : and hence it is manifeft, that there 
is no fuch thing in Englifh, nor indeed, in any language^ 
as a fort of verbs really imperfonal. 

The, whole number of verbs in the Englifh language, re- 
gular and irregular, iirople and compounded, taken toge- 
ther, is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the 
defedive included, is about 177-* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the Englifh verbs^ 
as well as thofe of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be claiTed into feveral conjugations ; and 
chat the three different terminations of the participle might 
be the diftinguifhing charadterifHcs. They have accord** 
ingly propofed three conjugations ; namely, the firft to 
confifl of verbs, the participles of which end in ed^ or its 
contra^on /; the feeond, of thofe ending in gbt ; and the 
third of thofe in en.. But as the verbs of the firfl conjuga- 
tion, would fo greatly exceed in number thofe of both the 
others, as may be feen by the preceding account of them ; 
and as thofe of the third conjugation are fo various in their 
form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it 
fcems better in pradHce, as Dr/ Lowth jufWy obferves, to 
confider the firfl in td as the only regular form, and the 
other as deviations from it ; after the example of the 
Saxon and German Grammarians. 



* The whole niunlber of words, in the Sn^liih language, is about 
tkirty-five tkoufand. 
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Before we clofe the account of the verbs, it may afford 
inftruftion to the learners, to be informed, more partica- 
Itrly than they have been, that different nations have made 
ufe of different contrivances for marking the tcnfes and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins diftinguifh 
them, as well as the cafes of their nouns, adjedives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or othcrwife 
changing the form, of the word; retaining, however, thofe 
radical letters, which prove the infle6lion to be of the fame 
kindred with its root. The modern tongues, particularly 
the Engliih, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any 
conliderable varieties of infledHon. Thus, / do love^ I did 
love^ I havi loved^ I bad lovedy IJball love^ have the fame 
import with amo^ amabam^ amavi^ amaveram^ amalo. It it 
t>bvious, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, which 
can thus comprehend in one word the meaning of two or 
three, muft have fome advantages over thofe which can- 
not. Perhaps, indeed, it may not be more perfpicuous ; 
but, in the arrangement of words, and confequently in 
harmony and energy, as well as in concllenefs, it may be 
much more elegant. 

CHAPTER rii. 

Of Adferbs. 

An Adverb is a part pf fpecch joined to a verb, 

,an adjeftive, and fom^imes to another adverb, to 

cxprefs fonnc quality or circumftance refpefting 

it : as, " He reads well ;*' *' A tru/y good man ;" 

' ** He writes very correSI/y.** 

Some adverbs are compared, viz. ** Soon, 
fooner, fooneft j" )" often, oftencr, oftpneft." 
And thofe ending in /y, are. compared by more^ 
and mo/i : as, " Wifely, more wifely, moft 
wifely." 
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Adverbs feem origbally to have been contrived to'ex- 
..prefs compendioofly in one word, what mud otherwi/e 
have required two or more : as» " He a<fled wifely," 
for he aded with wifdom ; ** prudently," for, with pru- 
dence ; ** He did it here,'* for, he did it in this place ; 
" exceedingly,*' for, to a great degree ; " often and fel- 
dom," for, many and for few times ; *' very," for in aa 
eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the Englifh language that are 
fometiraes ufed as adje^ives, and fometimes as adverbs : 
as, " more men than women were there ;" or, *' I am 
more diligent than he.*' In the former fentence more is 
evidently an adje dive, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are fometimes ufed as fubdantives, and 
fometimes as adverbs : as, " To-day's Jeffon is longer than 
yefterday's ;'* here to-day and yefterday are fubftantives, 
becaufe they are words that make fenfe of themfelves, and 
admit befides of a genitive cafe : but in the phrafe, '' He 
.came home yederday, and fets out again to-day,*' they 
are adverbs of time ; becaufe they anfwer to the queftion 
fvhen. The adverb much is ufed as all three : as, ** Where 
much is given, much is required 5" " Much money has 
been expended ;" *' It is much better to go than to ftay." 
In the fird of thefe fentences, much is a fubflantive ; in the 
fecond, it is an adjective ^ and in the third, an adverb. 
In (hort, nothing but the fenfe can determine what they 
are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain clafles, the chief of which are thofe of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparifon. 

1. Oi number : as, " Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of order : as, " Firft, fecondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, laftly, finally,'* &c. 

3. Oi place : as, " Here, there, where, elfewhere, any- 
where, fomewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
hence, thence, whitherfoever," &c. 
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4. Of time, 

0£ lime prefeni : as, ** Now, to-day," &c. 

0£timepq/l: as, "Already, before, lately, yefterday, 
heretofore, hitherto, long Cnce, long ago,*' &c. 

Oi time to come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, inftantly, prefently, 
immediately, ftraightways,'* &c. 

Of time indefinite : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often- 
times, fometimes, foon, feldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Of quantity :■ as, " Much, little, fufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly," &c. 

6. Of manner or quality : as, " Wifely, fooliflily, jaftly, 
unjqftly, quickly, flowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
moft numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, 
or changing le into ly : as, ** Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheer- 
fully ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of douht : as. Perhaps, jperadventurc, poffibly, per- 
chance." 

8. Of affirmation : as, ** Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtlefs, certainly, yea, yes, furely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no wife,'* &c. 

ic. Of interrogation : as, " How, why, wherefore, whe- 
ther," &c. 

1 1 . Ofcomparifon : as, " More, moft, better, beft, worfe, 
worft, lefs, leaft, very, almoft, little, alike," &c. 

. Befides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of feveral of the pre- 
pofitions with the adverbs of place bere^ there^ and where : 
as, " Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto,; 
hereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith, where- 
with; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) 
wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon or hereon, there- 
upon, or thereon, whereupon or whereon," &c. Except 
therefore^ ihefe are feldom ufed. 
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In fome inftances the prepofition faffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb by nothing more than its application : 
as when we fay, " he rides ahout;" " he was near falling ;" 
** but do not after lay the blame on me." 

There are alfo fome adverbs, which are compofed of 
nouns and the article a : as, ^< Afide, athirfl, afoot, ahead, 
afleep, aboard, afhore, abed, aground, afloat,'^ &c. 

The words when and where^ and all others of the fame 
nature, fuch as, whence^ wbithery whenever^ wberevery &c. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunSionsy becaufe they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : 
of conjunctions, as they conjoin fentences ; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of timey or o£ place. 

It may be particularly obferved with refpeCt to the word 
ihereforey that it is an adverb, when, without joining fen- 
tences, it only gives the fenfe of,ybr tbat reafon. When it 
gives that fenfe, and alfo connects, it is a conjunction : as, 
" He is good, therefore he is happy." The fame obferva- 
tion may be extended to the words confequently^ accordingly y 
and the like. When thefe are fubjoined to andy or joined 
to if Jinccy &c. they are adverbs, the connexion being 
made without their help : when they appear lingle, and 
unfupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

The inqniHtive fcholar may naturally aik, what necefHty 
there is for adverbs oftimey when verbs are provided with 
tenfesy to fhow that circumflance. The anfwer is, though 
tcnfes may be fufficient to denote the greater diftinCtions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tejifes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of forms muft be 
given, to the verb, to dtnotc yeflerdayy to-day y io-morrowy 
formerly y lately y ju/l noWynBWy imme^tatelytprefentlytfoony 
hereafter y &c. It was this confideration that made the ad- 
Tcrbs of time neceffary, over and above the tenfes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions ferve to conncft words with one 
another, and to fhow the relation between them. 
They are, for the moft part, put before nouns 
and pronouns : as, " He went from London i$ 
York -," " She is above difguife ;" " They arc 
inftrufted by him." 

The following is a lift of the principal prepofitions : 

Of 

to 

for 

by 

with 

in 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and aprepofition ; 
as, to uphold, to inveft, to overlook ; and this compofltion 
fometimes gives a new fenfe to the verb ; as, to underftand, 
to withdraw, to forgive. But in Englifb, the prepofiuon is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and feparately from 
it, like an adverb, in which fituation it is not lefs apt to 
affed the fenfe of it, and to give it a new meaning ; and 
may ftill be confidered as belonging to the verb, and as a 
part of it. As, to cqft^ is to throw ; but t9 cajl up^ or to 
compute, an account^ is quite a different thing : thus, to fall 
on, to bear out, to give over ; &c. So that the meaning 
of the verb, and the propriety of the phrafe, depend on 
the prepofition fubjoined. 

In the compofition of many words, there are certain 
fyllables employed, which Grammarians have called in- 
feparable prepofitions : as, be^ con^ mis^ &c. in bedeck, 
conjoin, miftake : but as they are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called afpecies of prepofition. 



into 


above 


at 


off 


within 


below 


near 


on or upoH 


without 


between 


up 


among 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


under 


from 


before 


about 


through 


beyond 


behind 


againft 
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One great ufe of prepofitions, in Englifh, is» to exprefs 
thofe relations, >vhich, in feme languages, are chiefly 
marked by cafes, or the different endings of nouns. See 
page 53. The neceffity and ufe of them will appear from 
the following examples. If we fay, " he writes a pen," 
" they ran the river," "the tower fell the Greeks," " Lam- 
beth is Weftminfter-abbey," there is obfervable, in each of 
thefe expreffions, either a total want of connexion, or fuch 
i^a connexion as produces falfehood or nonfenfe : and it is 
evident, that, before they can be turned into fenfe, the va- 
cancy muft be filled up by fome connecting word : as thus, 
** He writes with a pen;" " they ran towards the river;" 
" the tower fell upon the Greeks ;" " Lambeth is over 
againji Weftminfter-abbey." We fee by thefe inftances, 
how prepofitions may be neceffary to connect thofe words» 
which in their fignification are not naturally connefled. 

Prepofitions, in their original and literal acceptation, 
feem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now ufed Jiguratwely to exprefs other relations. For ex- 
ample, as they who are above have in feveral refpefls the 
advantage of fuch as are helow^ prepofitions expreffing 
high and low places are ufed for fuperiority and inferiority 
in general : as, " He is ^^ov^ difguife ;** " weferve under 
a good mafler;" ♦* be rules over a willing people ;" " we 
fhould do nothing beneath our character." 

The importance of the prepofitions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes poiTeflSon or belonging, an cffeA or confe- 
quence,.and other relations conne(5led with thefe: as, 
" The houfe of my friend 5" that is, ** the houfe belong- 
ing to my friend ;" " He died of a fever 5" that is, " in 
confequence of a fever." 

To^ or unio^ is oppofed to from ; as, " He rode from 
Salifbury /o Winchefler." 

Fpr indicates the caufe or motive of any a6Hon or cir- 
cutnflance, &c : as, " He lovts htx for (that is, on account 
of) her amiable qualities.'* 
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By is generally ufed with reference to the caufe, agent, 
means, &c. ; as " He was killed hy a faH :" that is, " a 
fall was the caufe of his being killed ;" " This houfe was 
built hy him ;" that is, " he was the builder of it/' 

With denotes the a<5fc of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, 
" We will go with you ;" " They^ are on good terms with 

each other/* With alio alludes to the inftrument or 

means ; as, " He was cut with a knife." 

In relates to time, place, the flate or manner of being or 
a<5ting, 3cc. : as, " He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1 720 ;" ^ He dwells in the city ;" " She lives in af- 
fluence.'* 

Into is ufed after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, " He retired into the country ;" '' Copper is converted 
into brafs." 

^fVi&in, relates to fomething comprehended in any place 
or time : as, " They are within the houfe ;" "He began 
and finifhed his work within the limited time," 

The jGgnification of without is oppofite to that of within : 
as, " She flands without the gate :" But it is more frequently 
oppofed to with ; as, " You may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepofitions will 
be readily underftood, without a particular detail of them. 
We (hall, therefore, conclude this head with obferving, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in diftinguifhing the ufe of the 
prepofitions by and with ; which is obfervable in feniences 
like the following : " He walks with a ftaff hy moon- 
light ;" " He was taken hy ftratagem, and killed with a 
fword." Put the one prepofition for the other, and fay, 
*^ he walks hy a ftaff with moonlight ;" " he was taken 
with ftratagem, and killed hy a fword ;" and it will appear, 
that they differ in fignification more than one, at firft view, 
would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepofitions have the appearance and effccfl 

of conjun^ions ; as, " After their prifons were thrown 

open,»'&c. « Before I die;'' ''They made hafte to be 

prepared agaii^ their friends arrived :" but if the nous 

La 
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timci which is underftood, be added, they will lofe their 
conjun6live form : as, " After [the time when] their pri- 
fons," &c. 

The prepofitions afterj before^ above, beneath, and feveral 
others, fometim^a appear to be adverbs, and may be fo 
confidered : as, *^Theyiiad their reward foon after;** 
" He died not long before ,-" " He dwells above .•" but if 
the nouns time sjiA place be added, they will lofe their ad- 
verbial form ; as^ " He died not long before that timey* &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Conjunctions, 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of fpeech khat is 
chiefly ufed to conneft fentences •, fo as, out of 
two, to make one fentence. It fomctimes connefts 
only words. % 

Coojunftions are principally divided into two 
forts, the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunftion Copulative ferves to conneft 
or to continue a fentence, by exprefRng an ad- 
dition, a fuppofition, a caufe, &c. : as, *^ He and 
his brother refidc in London;" " I will go //* he 
will accompany me ;'* "You are happy, becaufe 
you are good." 

The Conjunftion Disjunftive ferves, not only 
to conneft and continue the fentence, but alfo to 
cxprefs oppofition of meaning in diflFerent degrees : 
as, " Though he was frequently reproved, yet he 
did not reform ;" *f They came with her, but went 
away without ter." 

The following is a lift of the principal Conjundtions. 
The Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, fincc, for, 

becaufe, therefore, wherefore. 
The DisjunQive* But, or, nor, as, than, left, though, 

unlefs, either, neither, yet^ notwithftanding. 
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The fame word 19 occafioDaily ufed both as a coBJunc- 
tion and as an adverb ; and fometimes, as a prepofitioo. 
" I reft then upon this argument ;" then is here a conjunc- 
tion : in the following phrafe, it is an adverb ; ** He ar- 
rived then and not before." " I fubmitted ; for it was 
vain to refift:" in this femence, for is a conjundlion ; in 
the next, it is a prepofition : " He contended yor vidory 
only." In the firft of the following fentences, Jtnce is a 
conjundlion ; in the fecond, it is a prepofition ; and in the 
third, an adverb : " Since we muft part, let us do it peace- 
ably : " I have not feen him Jince that time :" " Oar 
friend(hip commenced long^fwr^." 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, ferve to con- 
ne<5l fentences : as, " Bleffed is the man who fearcth the 
Lord, flnJ keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun poffefies the force l>oth of a pronoun 
and a conne(5live. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
clpfer, than that by mere conjun<5lions. The latter may 
form two or more fentences into one ; but by the former, 
feveral fentences may incorporate in one and the fame 
claufe of a fcntence. Thus, " thou feed a man, and he if 
called Peter," is a fentence conCftijng of two diftinft clauf- 
es, united by the copulative and: but '^ the man whom thou 
feed is called Peter," is a fentence of one claufe, and not 
lefs comprehentive than the other. 

Conjun^ions very often unite fentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following indances : 
** Duty and intcreft forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wis- 
dom or folly governs us." Each of thefe forms of expre£> 
fion contains two fentences, namely ; **Duty forbids vi- 
cious indulgences ; intered forbids vicious indulgences ;'* 
" Wifdom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly ufed to connect 
fentences together, yet on fome occafions, it merely con- 
nects words, not fentences ; as, " The king and queen are 
an amiable pair ;" where the afHrmation cannot refer to 
each ; it being abfurd to fay, that the iing or the queen only 
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is an amiable pair. So in the inflances, *^ two and two are 
four ;" " the fifth and fixth volumes will complete the fet 
of books." Prepofitions alfo, as before obferved, connect 
words ; but they do it to (how the relation which the con- 
nedled words have to each other : conjun^ons, when they 
unite words only, are defigned t^/how the relations, which 
thofe words, fo united, have to other parts of the fentence* 
As there are many conjundtions and connedlive phrafes 
appropriated to the coupling of fentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a fentence ; fo there 
are feveral conjunctions appropriated to the latter ufe, 
which arc never employed in the former ; and ferae that 
are equally adapted to both thofe purppfes : as, agatn^ 
further^ heftdes^ &c. of the firft kind ; than^ lefty unlefs^ that, 
Jo tbat^ &c. of the fecond 5 and but^ and^for^ therefore^ Sec 
ofthelaft. 

We (hall clofe this chapter with a few obfervations on 
the peculiar ufe and advantage of the conjunctions ; a fub- 
jeCt which will, doubtlefs, give pleafure to the ingenious 
iludent, and expand his views of the importance of hi» 
granmiatical ftudies. 

'' Relatives are not fo ufeful in language, as conjunc* 
tions. The former make fpeech more concife ; the latter 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction copulative : conjunctions, 
while they couple fentences, may alfo exprefs oppofition, in- 
ference, and many other relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reafonings to a confiderable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much ufe of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gene- 
rally fpeak in (hort aini feparate fentences. The fame thing 
is true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well fupplied with connecting particles* 
The Greeks were the greateft reafoners that ever appeared 
in the world ; and their language, accordingly, abounds 
more than any other in connectives. 
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Conjun(5lions are not equally ncceflary in all forts of 
■writing. In poetry, where great ^oncifenefs of phrafe ii 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided^ 
many of them would have a bad effed. In pafHonate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : becaufe it 
is the nature of violent paifion, to fpeak rather in disjointed 
feniences, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Books of aphorifms, like the Proverbs of Sobmon, have 
few connedtives ; becaufe they inftrudl, not by reafoning, 
but in detached obfervations. And narrative will fome** 
limes appear very graceful, when the circumftances are 
plainly told, witli fcarcely any other conjundion than the 
iimple copulative and : which is frequently the cafe ia 
the hiflorical parts of Scripture. — ^When narration is full 
of images or events, the omilHon of connedlives may, l^ 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give a 
fort of pidure of hurry and tumult, and fo heighten the 
"vivacity of defcription. But when fads are to be traced 
down through their confequences, or upwards to their 
caufes ; when the complicated defigns of mankind are to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them > 
when the hiflorian argues either for the elucidation of 
truth, or in order to ftate the pleas and principles of con- 
tending parties ; there will be occafion for every {pedes 
of connective, as much as in philofpphy itfelf. In fad, it 
is in argument, invelligation, and fcience, that this part of 
ipeech is peculiarly and indifpenfably nece&ry*" 



CHAPTER X. 

Of iNTERySCTJONS, 

Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a fentence, to cxprefs the paiEons 
or emotions of the fpeaker i as, " Oh ! I have 
alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life ;'* 
"6 virtue ! how amiable thou art 1" 
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litudc Of tendency to a chara<aer : as, " Child, childifh ; 
thief, thieriih." 

Some adjedtives are formed from fobfhintives or verbs, 
hf adding the termination aile ; and thoTe adjedtivet 
fignify capacity : as, <' Anfwer, anfwerable ; to change, 
changeable." 

4. Sabftantiyes are derived from adjedives, fbmetimet 
by adding the termination nt/s : as, " White, whitene/s ; 
fwift, fwiftnefs :" fbmetimes by adding tb or /, and making 
a fmall change in fome of the letters : as, " Long, length ; 
high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived fW)m adjectives, by 
adding fy, or changing le into ly ; and denote the fame 
quality as the adjedUves from which they are derived : as, 
from " bafe," comes " bafely ;'* from " flow, flowly ;" 
from « able, ably." 

T^ere are (b many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difHcuIt, and 
nearly impoiRble to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more inftances only 
can be given here. 

Some fubflantives are derived from other fubftantives, 
by adding the terminations hood or beady Jtip^ ery^ wickt 
riciy dontj tan, menty and age* 

Subftantives ending in bood or bead^ are fuch as fignify 
character or qualities ; as, <' Manhood, knighthood, falle- 
hood," &c. 

Subftantives ending in Jbip, are thofe that fignify office, 
employment, flate, or condition : as, ^* Lordfhip, fteward- 
/hip, partnerfhip,'' &c. Some fabftantives in Jbipy are de- 
rived from adjedHves : as, " Hard, hardfhip,*' &c. 

Subflantives which end in eiy^ fignify adtion or habit : 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some fubflantives of 
this fort come from adjedtives ; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Subflantives ending in wiciy rkty and dom^ denote do- 
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miDion, jurifHi^ioo, or condition : as, '^ Bailiwick, bifhop- 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom,^' &c. 

Subftantives which end in tan, are thofe that fignify 
profeifion ; as, " Phyfician, mufician," &c. Thofe that end 
in tnent and a^^ come from the French, and generally fjg- 
mfy the adl or habit ; as, '* Commandment, nfage.'^ 

Some fobftantives ending in an/f are derived from verbs 
or adje^ives, and denote chara^er or habit : as, ^* Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard.'^ 

Some fubflantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
thefe are not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
minations, im, lingi tng^ ochy r/, and the like, as, ** Lamb, 
lambkin ; goofe, gofling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; 
cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which confifts in tracing Englifh 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
guages, mud be omitted, as the £ngli(h fcholar is not 
fuppofed to be acquainted with thefe languages. The beft 
Eogli/h didionaries will, however, furnifh feme informa- 
tion on this head, to thofe who are defirous of obtaining 
it. The learned Home Tooke, in his " Diverfions of 
Purley," has given an ingenious account of the derivation , 
and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjun^ions, and' 
prepofitions. 

It is highly probable that the fyftem of this acute gram- 
marian, is founded in truth $ and that adverbs, prepofi- 
tions, and conjun<fHons, are corruptions or abbreviations 
of other parts of fpeech. But as many of them are derived 
from obfolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obfcure, or generally unknown ; as the 
fyftem of this very able etymologift is not fully admitted 
and eftabliflied ; and as, by long prefcription, whatever 
may have been their origin, the words in queftion appear 
to have acquired a ^itle to the rank of diftindl fpecies ; i^; 
feems proper to confider them, as fuch, in an elementary ^ 
treatife of grammar : efpecially as this plan coincides with 

M 
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that) by whkh other languages muft be taught ; and udll 
render the ftudy of them lefs intricate. It is of fnaall mo- 
menty by what names and daffification wedifHnguiih theie 
wordsy provided their meaning and ufe are well aodlnr- 
Hood. A philofbphical conlideration of the fabjed, may^ 
with great propriety, be entered upon by the grtomatical- 
{hident, when his knowledge and jadgmeot become more 
improved; 

Sect, 2. A Jketch of the fiept hy nuh'tch the Englifk Lath- 
guage has r'tfen to its prejent Jtate of refinements 

Befo&e we conclude the fubjedl of derivatioiiy it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious fcholar, to be in- 
formed of fome particulars refpeding the origin of the 
Englifh language, and the various nations to which it it 
indebted for the copioufnefs, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

<* When the ancient Britons were (b harafled and op- 
prefTed by the invaftons of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots, and Pi6ts, that their fituation was truly mifecable, 
they fent an embaffy (about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with folicitations for fpeedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly c^e over to Britain, and were foe- 
cefsful in repelling the incurfions of the Scots and Pifts ; 
bpt feeing the weak and defencelefs ftate of the Britons* 
they refolved to take advantage of it ; and at length efkb* 
lifhed themfelves in the greater part of South-Britain, 
after haying difpofiefled the original inhabitants. 

*' From thefe barbarians, who founded feveral petty 
kingdoms in this ifland, and introduced their own kws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
Englifh language ; which, even in its prefent ftate of cul- 
tivation, and notwithftanding the fucceflivc augmenta- 
tions and improvements, which it has received through 
various channels, difplays very coi^icuoua traces of its 
Saxon original. 
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^ The Saxons dtd not long remain in quiet po/Teflion 
of the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventarous nation, who 
had long infefted the northern feas with their piraciet, 
began to ravage the £ngli(h coafls. Their firft attempts 
were, in general, attended with fuch foccefs^ that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of theiir ravages ^ till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they made 
themfelves matters of the greater part of England. 

** Though the period during which thefe invaders oc- 
cupied the Englilh throne, was very fhort, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that fome 
change was introduced by them into the language fpoken 
by thofe whom they had fubdued : but this change can* 
not be fuppofed to have been very confiderable, as the 
Danifh and Saxon languages arofe from one common 
iburce, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

^ The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced 
their leader William to the po£eiIion of the Englifh throne. 
This prince, foon after his acceffion, endeavoured to bring 
his own language (the Norman French) into ufe among 
has new fubjeds ; but his efforts were not very fuccefsful, 
as the Saxons entertained a great antipathy to thefe 
haughty foreigners. In procefs of time, however, many 
Norman words and phrafes were incorporated into the 
Saxon language : but its general form and conftru^tion 
itiU remained the fame. 

<^ From the Conqued to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occalional acceffions of foreign words, 
till it acquired fuch a degree of copioufnefs and ftrength, 
as to render it fufceptible of tliat polifh, which it has re- 
ceived from writers of tafte - and genius, in the laft and 
prefent centuries. During this period the learned have 
enriched it with many fignificant expreffions, drawn from 
the ueafures of Greek and Roman literature ; the ingeni- 
ous and the fafhionable bare imported occafional fupplies 
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of Freocb, Spanifh, IcaliaD, and German words, gleaned 
during their foreign excurfions ; and the connexions which 
we maintain, through the medium of government and 
commerce, with many remote nations, have made fome 
Additions to our native vocabulary. 

** In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, tlirough the various ftages of innovation, 
and the feveral gradations of refinement, to the forroatioa 
•f the prefent Englifh tongue."* 



* Coot«*s Eiemexits of Englifh Grsmomar* 
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PART ni. 

Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which 
fliows the agreement and right difpofition of 
words in a fentence. 

A fentence is an aflemblage of words, exprefled 
in proper form, ranged in proper order, and con- 
curring to make a complete fenfe. 

Sentences arc of two kinds, fimple and com- 
pound. 

A fimple fentence has in it but one fubjeft, 
and one finite* verb : as, " Life is fliort.'' 

A compound fentence contains two or more fim- 
ple fentences, joined together by one or more con- 
neftive words : as, ** Life is fhort, and art is long.'* 

As fentences therofelves are divided into fimple and 
compound, fo the members of fentenCes may be divided 
likewife into fimple and compound members : for whole 
fentences, whether fimple or compounded, may become 
members of other fentences, by means of fome additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : ^^ The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the afs his mader's crib; but 
Ifrael doth not know, my people do not confider." This 
fentence confids of two compounded members, each of 
which is fubdivided into two fimple members, which are 
properly called claufes. 

There are three ibrts of fimple fentences ; the explicative^ 
or explaining ; the interrogative^ or a(king ; the imferdiive^ 
or commanding. 

An explicatiye fentence is when a th^ng is &id to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to fuffer or not to fuffer, in a 

* Finite verbs are thofe to which number jtiid perfon appertain. 
Verbs in the infinitive mood have no refpe<B: to number or peribji.^ 

Ma 
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direct manner : as, *^ I am ; thou writeft ; Thomas is 
loved." If the fentence be negativey the adverb not is 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itfelf when it 
has no auxiliary : as, " 1 did not touch him ;'* or, " I 
touched him not." 

In an interrogative fentence, or when a queftion is afked, 
the nominative cafe follows the principal verb or the auxi- 
liary : as, " Was it he ?" " Did Alexander conquer the 
Perfians." 

In an imperative fentence, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to faffer, or not, the nominative cafe likewife 
follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, ** Go, thou traitor!*' 
" Do thou go :" " Haftc ye away :" unlefs the verb let 
be ufed ; as, " Let us be gone." 

A phrafe is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making fometimes part of a fentence^ and 
fometimes a whole fentence. 

The principal parts of a fimple fentence are, 
the fubjeft, the attribute, and the objeft. 

The fubjeft is the thing chiefly fpoken of ; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or de- 
nied of it i and the obje£k is the thing afifefted by 
fuch adtion. 

The nominative denotes the fubjeft, and ufually 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrafe, denoting the objeft, follows the verb ; as, 
** A wife man governs his paffions.*' Here, a wife 
man is the fubjeft: j governs^ the attribute, or 
thing affirmed ; and bis pajjions^ the objeft. 

Syntax principally confifts of two parts, Con^ 
0ord and G^venimentk 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
witli another, in gender, number, cafe, or perfon. 

Government is* that power which one part of 
fpeech has oirer another, in direfting its mood, 
tenfe, or cafe. 
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To produce the agreement and right difpofition 
of words in a fentence, many rules are neceflary. 
The following, with the annexed obfervation^ 
comprife the chief of them. 

RULE I. 

A verb muft agree with its nominative cafe, in 
number and pcrfon : as, " I learn j" '* Thou art 
improved.'* " The birds fing." 

The followiag are a few examples of the violauon of 
this rule. " What (ignifies good opinions, when our prac- 
tice is bad V* " what fignifyJ* " The Normans, undet * 
which general term is comprehended the Danes, Nor 
wegians, and Swedes, were accuftoroed to daughter and 
rapine ;" " are comprehended.*^ " If thou would be eafy 
■And happy in thy family, be careful to obfervc difcipline:'* 
" if thou ww^." " Gold, whence came thou ? whither 
goes thou ? when will thou come again ?" ** camefij goefi^ 
wiii,*' *' But thou, falfe promifer, never (hall obtain tky 
purpofe :" it ought to be " Jbali,*' " And whcrefoe'cr 
thou turns thy view ;*' " turneftJ* There's two or three 
of us have feen the work :" " there areJ^ " Great pains 
has been taken ;" ** have been." ^" 1 have confidered what 
have been faid on both fides in this controverfy ;" ^ what 
bos been faid." " One would think there was more 
fophifts than one ;" " there were more." " The number 
of the names together were about one hundred and 
twenty 5" " tvas about." 

* I . The infinitive mood, or part of a fentence, is fome- 
times put as the nominative cafe to the verb : as, " To fee 
the fun w pleafant ;" ** To be good is to be happy ;" *' A 
defire to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;" " That warm climates (hould accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and (honenits duration, is very rea- 

• The chief pradlcal notes under each Rule, are regularly num- 
tiered, in order to make them correfpond to the examples in tk« 
volume of Exercifes. 
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fooable to believe;'* "To be temperate iti eatiojg and 
drinking, to ufe exercife in the open air, and to prefervc 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the beft pre- 
fcTTatires of Health." 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative cafe, either exprdSed 
or implied : as, " Awake ; arife j" that is, " Awake ye ; 
arife ye." 

We fhall here add forae examples of inaccuracy, in the 
vfe of the verb without its nominative cafe. ** As it hath 
pleafed him of his goodnefs to give you fafe deliverance, 
and hath prefcrved you in the great danger,*' &c. The 
verb " hath prefervid" has here no nominative cafe, for 
it cannot be properly fup|Jied by the* preceding x^'ord, 
<* htm" which is in the objeflive cafe. It ought to be, 
*' and as he hath preferved yon ;** or ratb^r, " and to pre- 
ferve you.'* 'Wf the calm in which he was bom, and ' 
lafted fo long, had continued;** "and whkh lafted,** &c, 
" Thefe we have extrafted from an hiftorian of undoubted 
tsrcdit, and are the fame that were praftifed,*' &c ; "and 
they are the fame.** " A man whofe inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the bufi- 
nefs ;** "and wi&oTiad,'* &c. " A cloud gathering in the 
north ; which we have helped to raife, and may quickly 
break in a ftorm upon our heads ;** " and nvhkh may 
quickly.** 

3, Every nominative cafe, except the cafe abfolute, and 
when an addrefs is made to a perfon, Hiould belong to 
fome verb, either expreffed or implied : as, " Who wrote 
thip book ?" " James ;'* that is, " Jame§ wrote it.** " To 
whom thus Adam,** that is, " fpoke.** 

One or two inftances of the improper ufe of the nomr- 
native cafe, without any verb, expreffed or implied, to 
anfwer it, may be fufficient to illaftrate th^ ufefblnefs of 
the preeeding obfervation. 

" IVhich rvle^ if it had beea obferved, a iieigliboariog 
frifice would have waatcd a great deal of that inccnfe 
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which hath been offered up to him.'' The pronoon k is 
here the nominative cafe to the verb " obferved ;'* and 
which rulff is left by itfelf, a nominative cafe without any 
?erb following it. This form of expreiEon, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to bc^** If this rule 
hid been obferved," &c« ** Man, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and fuch from which others as well 9a 
himfelf might receive profit and delight, yet they are all 
within his own breaft.-^ In this fentence, the nominative 
m^ (lands alone and unconnected with any verb, either 
cxprefled or implied. It fhould be, *^Thougi man has 
great variety," &c. 

.4. When a verb comes hcviretn two nouns, either of 
which may be undeiftood as the fubjed of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them ; but fome regard muft 
be had to that which is more naturally the fufcjeft of it, as 
alia to that which (lands next to the verb: as, ''His 
meat was locufts and wild honey ;" " A great canfe of 
the low ftafe of ihduftry were the rcflraints put upon it j" 
^* The wages of fin is death,'* 

' 5. When the nominative cafe has no perfbnal tenfe of a 
ftAf but is put before a participle, independently on the 
reft of the fentence, it is called the cafe abfolute: as, 
** Shame being loft, all virtue is loft ;" " That having been 
difcnfted long ago, there is no occaiion to refume it." 

As in the ufe of the cafe abfolute, the cafe is, in Englifh, 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
in making it the objedive. ** Solomon was of this mind ; 
and I have no doubt he made as wife and true proverbs, 
as any body has done fince ; him only excepted, who was 
a much greater and wifer man than Solomon." It (hould 
be, " he only excepted." 

The nominative cafe is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but fometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
fimple tenfe ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb or 
participle, if a compound tenfe : as? 
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1R9 When a queflion is aiked, a commaBcl given, or-a 
wifti exprcffed : as, " Confideft thoa in me ?" " Read 
thoa ;" ** Mayft thou be happy !" ** Long live the King!'^ 

2d, When a fuppofition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if; as, "Were it not for this ;" " Hadl been there." 

3d, When a verb neuter 'is ufcd : as, " On a fuddeo 
appeared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded bj the adverbs, ii^, 
^here^ tben^ thence^ ht^ce^ thusy &c. : as," Here am 1 1" 
** There was he flain ;" " Then cometh the end;" 
Thence arifeth his grief ;" " Hence proceeds his an^V 
" Thus was the affair fettled." 

5th, When a fentence depends on neither or fwr, fo at 
to be coupfed with another ftntcnce : asj " Ye (hall not 
€atx>f it, neither (Kal! ye touch it, left ye die."* . v' 

The phrafes, at foHcnvstas d^peats^ form wbsrtare called 
tmperfonal verbs ; and fbould, theiefore, be confined )tb 
)the iingtilar number : as, -^' The argubient« ' "ad^ncbd 
'verc nearly as foUonvs ;" ** Thepoiftioos W6re.«f iZ/^MV/ 
incontrovertible :'''ibat is, *^ as it folk>Ws,"**&s k ^Jv 

Ssars." If we give the fenteiute -a different turn* aJid itf- 
ead of a/, fay fuch aj, the verb is no longer termed im- 
|)erfonal ; but properly agrees-withitsnominadi^ in;^the 
plural number : as, " The argumeotts advanoed ^jtae . 
m^zxlj /tub as f(^hmf i*^ "The po&iond -^^t.fitbm 
mffear incontrovertible."* 

They who are inclined to iavonr the opinion df Horoe 
Tooke, " That at, however- and whenever ufed in Englifli, 



* In our iddar on this fubjc(5t, we are fupported by general ufagc, 
-anidby the authority- <Df an eminent (Critic on language and coknpoi- 
tioo. " When a verb is ufcd iinperfonally," ftys Dr. CartipbeU is 
Jus Philofophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
iingular liumber, whether the neuter pronoun be expreficd or un,- 
derilood. For this reafon, analogy and ufage ^vour this mode of 
exprellion : " The conditions of the agreement were as follows i^ 
«nd not, at fdUxv, A few kte writers nave inconiiderately ad^j>ted 
this laft form, through a miftake of the conftru<Stien. For the lame 
Yeafon, we ought to fay, « I Ihall confider his cenfures (b for only 
<^/ ioneehs my friend's conduct ;" and not * fo hrarcortcim'** 
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means tbe fame as i/« or that^ er wbicb ;" and who are not 
fatisfied whether the verbs^ in the ientences firft mentiqnedt 
Ibould be in the fingular or the plural nurober» may vary 
the form of expreffion. Thus, the fenfe of the preceding 
fentences may be conveyed in the following terms. *^ The 
arguments advanced were nearly of the following nature \*^ 
•* The 'following are nearly the arguments which were 
advanced ;" ** The arguments advanced were nearly thofe 
which follow :** " It appears that the portions were incon- 
trovertible ;" " That the portions were incontrovertible 
is apparent ;'* •• The pofitions were apparently incontro- 
vertible.'* 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the lingular nuni-' 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjun^ons, expreiled or underftoodj muft have 
¥erb%. nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural number : as, ** Socrates and Plato 
were wife i they were the moft eminent philofo- 
phers of Greece ;" " The fun that rolk over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the reft that we 
enjoy, daily admonijb us of a fuperior and fuper- 
Intending Power.** 

This rule is often violated ; feme indances of which are 
annexed. " And fo was alio James and John the fons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;" " and fo nvere 
alfo." *^ All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;'* " dweU for ever.*' " By whofe power 
all good and evil is diftributed ;'* ** are di(hibuted." 
"Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perifhed ;" ** are periled." " The thoughtlefs and in- 
temperate enjoyment of pleafure, the criminal abufe oi it, 
and the forgetfulnefs of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every ferious thought of the proper bufinefs of 
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h£e, and effiiees the fenfe of religion and of God ;'' It 
ought to be, *^ obiiieraie,*' and *^ efface,^* 

I. When the nouns are nearly related, or fcarcelj diC- 
tioguifliable in fenfe, and fometimes even when they arc 
Tery different, feme authors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the fingular num« 
bcr : as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;" ** Igno- 
rance and negligence has produced the effcft ;" " The 
difcomfiture and flaughter was very great." But it is evi- 
dently contrary to the fird principles of grammar, to con- 
fider two didin^t ideas as one, however nice may be their 
fiiades of difference : and if there be no difference, one of 
thera muft be fuperfluous, and ought to be rejeded. 

To fupport the above conflrudlion, it is laid, that the 
verb may be onderflood as applied to each of the precedbg 
terms ; as in the following example. " Sand, and fait, and 
a mafs of iron, is eafier to bear than a man without under- 
ftanding." But befides the confufion, and the latitude of 
application, which fuch a conftruAton would introduce, 
it appears to be more proper and analogical, in cafes where 
the verb is intended to be applied to any one of the terms, 
to make ufe of the disjundive conjundlion, which gramma- 
tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding 
terms in a Separate vi^w. To preferve the difHo^ve ufea 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjundions, would ren- 
der the rules precife, confident, and intelligible. Dr. 
Blair very juftly obferves, that " two or more fubftantives, 
joined by a copulative, mufl alwati require the verb or 
pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural 
■umber." 

2. In many complex fcntences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the claufes are to be 
confidered as the nominative cafe ; and confequently, 
whether the verb (hould be in the lingular or the plural 
mamber. We fhall, therefore, fct down a number of varied 
examples of this nature, which may fer? e as fome govera- 
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meot to the fcholar^ with refpedt to fenteBces of a flmilar 
conftrudtion. " Profperity, with humility, renders its pof- 
fcflbr truly amiable." " The fhip, with all her furniture, 
was deftroyed." " Not only his cftate, his reputation too 
has fufFered by his mifcondu^." ** The general alfo, in 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redrefs." 
** He cannot be juftified ; for it is true, that the prince, as 
well as the people, was blameworthy." " The king, with 
his life-guard, has juft pafTed through the village,'* " In the 
mutual influence of body and foul, there // a wifdom, a 
wonderful art, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, ho- 
nour,, nay, even felf-intereft, conffire to recommend the 
meafure." ** Patriotifra, morality, every public and pri- 
vate confideration, demand our fubmiifion to jud and law- 
ful government." " Nothing delights me fo much as the 
works of nature." 

In fnpportof fuch forms of expreiHonas the following, 
we fee the authority of Hume, Prieftley, and other writers ; 
and we annex them for the reader's confideration. " A 
long courfe of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumftances, are requifite to produce thofe revolutions." 
*' The king, with the lords and commons,ybrm an excel- 
lent frame of government."- " The Mt A, with the fides 
B and C, compofe the triangle." ** The fire communicated 
itfelf to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirely confumed." It is, 
however, proper to obferve, that thefe modes ofexpreffion 
do not appear to be warranted by the juft principles of 
conftrudHon. The words, " A long courfe of time," " The 
king," «< The fide A," and "which," are the true nomi- 
natives to the refpe(5tive verbs. In the laft example, the 
word all (hould be expunged. As the prepofition with 
governs the ohje8lve cafe of a pronoun, in Englifh ; and, if 
tranflated into Latin, would govern the ablative cafe, it is 
manifcft, from analogy, that the claufes following wltb^ in 
the preceding fentences, cannot form any part of the 
nominative cafe. The following fcntence appears to be 
N 
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unexceptionable ; and may ferve to explain the others* 
" The lords and commons are eflential branches of the 
Britifh conftitution : the king, with them, yorm/ an excel- 
lent frame of government.** 

3. If the (ingular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjundion, be of feveral perfons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in perfon, 
the fecond perfon takes place of the third, and the firfl of 
both : as, " James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country." ** Thou and he (bared it between you.** 

RULE III. 

The conjunftion disjunftivc has an effeft con- 
trary to that of the conjunftion copulative \ for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken feparately, it muft be in 
the fingular number : as, ** Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caufed this miftake ;'' " John, James, 
or Jofeph, intends to accompany me j" ** There 
7/, in many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
ftanding." 

The following fentences are variations from this rule : 
** A man may fee a metaphor or an allegory in a pl^ure, 
as well as read them in a defcription ;" " read it J* '* Nei- 
ther chara<5ler nor .dialogue were yet underftood ; " " was 
yet.'' ''It muft indeed be confeffed that a lampoon or a 
fatire do not carry in them robbery or murder j** ** does 
not carry in it J* " Death, or fome worfe misfortune, foon 
divide them." It ought to be " divides J* 

1. When fingular pronouns of different perfons are diA 
jundtively conneded, the verb muft agree with that perfon 
which is placed neareft to it : as, " I or thou artxo blame ; 
" Thou or I am in fault ;" " I, or thou, or he, is the au- 
thor of it." But it would be better to fay ; " Either I am 
to blame, or thou art," &c. 
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2. When a disjun6tivc occurs between a lingular noun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
with the plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty 
nor riches ivere injurious to him ;" " I or they nvere of- 
fended by it.'' But in this cafe, the plural ^oun or pro- 
noun, when it can conveniently be done, fhould be placed 
next to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or fignifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the Angular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, " The meeting 
noas large 5" " The parliament is diflfolved 5'' 
^* The nation is powerfiil ;" " My people do not 
confider : they have not known me ;" ^ The 
multitude eagerly purfue pleafure, as their chief 
good ;'* " The council njoere divided in their fen- 



We ought to confider whether the term will immediately 
fuggefl the idea of the number it reprefents, or whether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. 
In the former cafe, the verb ought to be plural ; in the 
latter, it ought to be fingular. Thus, it feems improper 
to fay, " The peafantry^ow barefoot, and the middle fort 
makes ufe of wooden fhoes." It would be better to fay, 
" The peafentry go barefoot, and the middle fort make 
ufe," &:c. becaufe the idea in both thefe cafes, is that of 
a number. On the contrary, there is a harflmefs in the 
following fentences, in which nouns of number have verbs 
plural 5 becaufe the ideas they reprefent feem not to be 
fufiiciently divided in the mind. " The court of Rome 
were not without folicitude." " The houfe of commons 
m)ere of fmall weight." " The houfe of lords 'vuere fo 
much influenced by thefe reafons.*' " Stephen's party 
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were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." 
** An army of twenty-four thoufand were affembled.'* 
** What reafon ha*oe the church of Rome for proceeding 
in this manner ?" " There is indeed no conflitution fo 
tame and carelefs o( their o'wn defence." " All the virtues 
of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but ^ 
follies and vices are innumerable." Is not mankind In this 
place a noun of multitude, and fuch as requires the pro- 
fioun referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns muft always agree with their antece- 
dentSi and the nouns for which they ftand, in 
gender and number : as, '* This is the friend 
whom I love 5" ** That is the vice whieh I hate ;" 
" The king and the queen had put on their robes;'* 
** The moon appears, and Jbe ihines, but the light 
is not her own." 

The relative is of the fame perfon with the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, " Thou who loveji wifdom j" ** I who J^al 
from experience." 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be fufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. " Each of the fexes fhould keep within its parti- 
cular bounds, and content them/elves with the advantages 
of their particuJar diftrias :" better thus : " The fexes 
fhould keep within their particular bounds," &c. " Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully fecure 
that they fhall not be deceived ?" " on his entrance," and 
** that he (hall." " One fhould not think too favourably 
of ourfelves ;" *^ o£ one's /el/." " He had one acquaint- 
ance which poifoned his principles ;*' " who poifoned.*' 

Every relative muft have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, either exprefled or implied : as, " Who is fatal to 
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others is fo to himielf ;*' that is, ** the man who is fatal to 
others.'* 

Who, which, what, and the relative that,^ though in the 
obje^ive cafe, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
alfo their compounds, whoever^ whofoevsr, &c. ; as, ** He 
whom ye feek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, or 
that, you want 5'* " Whomfoever you plcafe to appoint/* 

What is fametimes applied, rather improperly, to the 
pluralnumber ; as, *' All fevers, except what are called 
nervous," &c. It would be better to fay, " except thofe 
which are called nervous." 

T. Perfonal pronouns being ufed to fupply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in. the fame part of a fentcnce 
with the noun which they reprefent ; for it would be im- 
proper to fay, " The Vmg he is juft ;'* " 1 faw her the 
queen ;" " The men they were there ;'* " Many words 
they darken fpeech ;" ** My banks they are furnifhed with 
Jbees." Thefe perfbnals are fuperfluous, as there is not the 
feaft occafioh for a fubflitute in the fame part where the 
principal word is prefent. The nominative cafe they, in 
the following fentcnce, is alfb fuperfluous ; " Who, inflead 
of going about doing good, they are perpetually intent 
upon doing mifchief." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to perfons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the fuperlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjcdlive y*/ w?^, it is gene- 
rally ufed in preference to who or which : as, '* Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greateft madmen that 
the world ever faw ;" " Catiline's followers were the mod 
profligate that could be found in any city." " He is the 
fame man that we faw before.'* There are cafes wherein 
we cannot conveniently difpenfe wich this relative as ap- 
plied to perfons : as firft, after who the interrogative ; 
" Who that has any fenfe of religion, would have argued 
thus ?" Secondly, when perfons make but a part of th^ 
antecedent ; ^^Thc woman, and the cftate, /i^/ became his 
N2 
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portion were too much for his moderation." In neither 
of thefe examples could any other relative have been ufed. 

3. The pronouns whichfoever^ whofoever, and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interpofition of the corref- 
ponding fubftantives : thus, " On whichfoever fide the king 
caft his eyes ;'* would have founded better, if written, " On 
which fide foever," &c. 

4. Many perfons are apt, in converfation, to put the 
objedive cafe of the perfonal pronouns, in the place of 
thefe and thofe : as, " Give me them books 5" inftead of 
" tJifofe books." We may fometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, " Obferve thm three there." We alfo 
frequently meet with tbofe indead of ihey, at the beginning 
of a fentence, and where there is no particular reference to 
an antecedent ; as, ^' Thofe that fbw is tears, fometimes 
reap in joy." They that, or they who fow in tears. 

It is not, however, always eafy to fay, whether a per- 
fonal pronoun or a demonftrative is preferable, in certain 
conftrudions. " We are not unacquainted with the ca- 
lumny of them [or thofe] who openly make ufe of the 
warmeft profeffions." 

5. In fome dialects, the word ivhat is improperly ufed 
for that, and fometimes we find it in this fenfe in writing : 
** They will never believe but what 1 have been entirely 
to blame." " I am not fatisfied but what," &c. in (lead of 
** but that.** The v/oxd fomewhat^ in the following fentence, 
feems to be ufed improperly. " Thefe punifiiments feem 
to have been exercifed in fomewhat an arbitrary manner." 
Sometimes we read, " In fomewhat o£" The meaning is, 
•* in a manner which is in fome refpeifts arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is fo much appropriated to 
perfons, that there is generally harfhnefs in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of perfons, or the general 
terms man^ woman. Sec. A term which only implies the 
idea of perfons, and exprefies them by fome circumflanec 
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or epithet, will hardly authorize the ufe of it : as, " That 
fa<5lion in England who moft powerfully oppofed his ar- 
bitrary pretenfions." " That faction which," would have 
been better ; and the fame remark will fcrve for the fol- 
lowing examples : " France, who was in alliance with Swe- 
den." " The court, who" &c. « The cavalry, who" &c. 
" The cities who afpircd at liberty." " That party among 
us whoy" &c. " The family whom they confider as 
ufurpers." 

In feme cafes it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is properly applied or not : as, " The number of fubftan- 
tial inhabitants with whom feme cities abound." For 
when a term dire<5lly and neceffarily implies perfons, it 
may in many cafes claim the perfonal relative. " None 
of the company whom he moft affected, could cure him of 
the melancholy under which he laboured." The word 
acquaintance may have the fame conftru6lion. 

7. We hardly confider little children as perfons, bccaufe 
that term gives us the idea of reafon and refledlion : and 
therefore the application of the perfonal relative whoy in 
this cafe, Icems to be harfh 2 " A child who," It is ftill 
more improperly applied to animals : " A lake frequented 
by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water." 

8. When the name of a perfon is ufed merely as a name, 
and does not refer to the perfon, the pronoun which ought 
to be ufed, and not who : as, " It is no wonder if fuch a 
man did not (hine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who 
was but another name for prudence and economy.". The 
word whofe begins likewife to be rtftrided to perfons ; yet 
it is not done fo generally, but that good writers, even in 
profe, ufe it when (peaking of things. The conftrudtion 
is not, however, generally pleafing, as we may fee in the 
following inftances : " Pleafure, whofe nature," &c. " Call 
every produdHon, whofe parts and whofe nature," &c. 

la one cafe, however, cu(iom authorizes us to ufe whichy 
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with refpefb to petfoDs : and that is when we want to dtf- 
tinguifh one perfon of two, or a particular perfon among a 
number of others. We fhould then fay, ** Which of the 
two," or " Which of them, is he or (he V* 

9. As the pronoun relative has no diftin<Stion of num- 
ber, we fometimes find an ambiguity in the ufe of it ; as 
when we fay, " The difciples of Chrift, whom we imi- 
tate ;" we may mean the imitation either of Chrift, or of 
his difciples. The accuracy and clearnefs of the fentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate ufe 
of the relative, fo that it may readily prefent its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obfcurity 
or ambiguity. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
lifh language, is frequently joined in explanatory fentences^ 
with a noun or pronoun of the mafculine or feminine gen- 
der : as, " It was I ;" " It was the man or woman that 
did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is fometimes omitted and under- 
ftood : thus, we fay, " As appears, as follows ;" for " As 
it appears, as it follows 5" and " May be," for ** It may 
be.'' 

The neuter pronoun it is fometimes employed to exprefs; 

ift. The fubjeA of any difcourfe ©r inquiry : as, // 
happened on a fummer*s day ;" " Who is it that calls on 
me ?" 

2d, The ftate or condition of any perfon or thing : as^ 
** How is it with you ?" 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the caufe of 
any effedt or event, or any perfon confidered merely as a 
caufe : as, " We heard her fay it was not he ;" " The 
truth is, it was I that helped her." 

10. It is and i^wiw, are often, after the manner of the 
French, ufed in a plural conftrudion, and by fome of our 
beft writers : as, " It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it ^ the rabble that follow a feditious 
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ringleader ;" " It ix they that are the real authors, though 
the foldiers are the adtors of the revolutions ;'* ** // was the 
heretics that firft began to rail/' &c. ; " *Tis theft that 
early taint the female mind." This licenfe in the con- 
llrudHon of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, 
however, been certainly abufed in the following fentence» 
which is thereby made a very awkward one. " It is won- 
derful the very few trifling accidents, which happen not 
once, perhaps, in feveral years." 

II. The interje(aions 0! Oh! and MI require the 
objective cafe of a pronoun in the firft perfon after them : 
as, '* O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" But the nominative 
cafe in the fecond perfon: as, "O thou perfecutor!" 
** Ob ye hypocrites !" 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative cafe to the verb^ 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
Tcrb : as, ** The mafter nvho taught us ;" ** The 
trees which are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by fomc 
word in its own member of the fentencc : as, 
*' He who preferves me, to whom I owe my being, 
whofe I am, and whom I ferve, is eternal.*' 

In the feveral members of the lad fentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the firft member, it marks 
the agent ; in the fecond, it fwbmits to the government of 
the prepofition 5 in the third, it reprefents the poflefFor ; 
and in the fourth, the objedl of an ai^ion : and therefore it 
mud be in the three different cafes, correfpondent to thofe 
offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative 
to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, 
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** True pbilo/ophjh wbiih is %vhe ornaracDt of our natare^ 
conjijls more in the iove of our dutj, and the practice of 
irirtue, than in great talents and exteniive knowledge." 

A few inftances of erroneous conftrudlion^ will iliuflrate 
both the branches of the fixth rule. The three following 
refer to the firft part. " How can we at oid being grateful 
to thofe whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themfelves our real friends ?" " Thefc are the men whom, 
you might fuppofe, were the authors of the work :" " If 
you were here, you would find three or four, whom yoa 
would fay pa^ed their time agreeably :'* in all thefe places 
it fhould be nvho inflead of whom. The two latter fen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the 
rerb ; and, therefore, feem to contravene the rule : but the 
ftudent will refledt, that it is not the nominative of the 
▼erb with which the relative is connedled. The remaining 
examples refer to the fecond part of the rule. '^ Men of 
fine talents are not always the perfons who we fhould 
efteem." ^' The perfons who yon diipute with, are pre- 
cifely of your opinion." " Our tutors ate our benefadors^ 
who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." 
In thefe featences, nvhom (hould be ufed inflead of 
nuho. 

I. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun conuuning the anfwer, mufl be 
in the fame cafe as that which contains the queflion : as, 
« Whoje books are thefe ? They are John's:' " Who gave 
them to him ? We:' " Of whom did you buy them ? Of 
a bookfeller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown.** 
** Whom did you fee there ? Both h'm and the fhopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by fupplying 
the words which are underflood in the anfwers. Thus, to 
exprefs the anfwers at large, we fhould fay, " They are 
John's books." "We gave them to him." "We bought 
them of him who lives,*' &c. " We faw both him and the 
fhopman." — As the relative pronoun, when ufed interroga- 
tively, refers to the fubfequcnt word or phrafe containing 
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the anfwer to the qaeftion, that word or phrale may pro- 
perly be termed th^ fubfequent to the imerrogative. 

RULE VII.* 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different perfons, the relative and verb 
may agree in perfon with either, according to the 
fenfe : as, ** I am the man who command you ;** 
or, ** I am the man nvho commands you.*' 

The form of ihc.firft of the two preceding fcntences, cx- 
pTcffes the meaning rather obfcurcly. It would be more 
perfpicuous to fay ; **I, who command you, am the 
man.'* Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be more 
evident to the learner, in the following fentences. ^' I am 
the general who gives the orders to-day ;" " I am the 
general who give the orders to-day ;'* that is, " I, who 
give the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement mud be preferved throughout the fentence ; as 
in the following inftance 2 " I am the Lord that maketh 
all things ; ih^xjlreicheth forth the heavens alone." Ifa. 
xliv. 24. Thus far is confident : The Lardy in the third 
perfon, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the re- 
lative in the third perfon 2 " 1 am the Lord^ which Lord, 
or he that maketh all things." If / were made the ante- 
cedent, the relative and verb fliould agree with it in the 
firfl perfon : as, " / am the Lord, that make all things, 
thatjlretch forth the heavens alone." But (hould it follow ; 
" That ftreadeth abroad the earth by myfelf ;" there 
would arife a confufion of perfons, and a manifefl folecifm. 



* For the improvement of die fevendi rule of Syntax, the author 
is indebted to the criticifhis of Dr. Crombie. 
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RULE VIII. 

Evert adjeftive belongs to a fubftantive, ex- 
pre£ed or underftood : as, " He is a go9d^ as 
well as a wife man ;" " Few arc happy ," that is 
*^per/ons" 

The adjeftive pronouns, this and that, &c. muft 
agree, in number, with their fubftantive : as, 
" Thi^ book, thefc books ; that fort, thofe forts ^ 
another road, other roads.'* 

A few inftances of the breach of this rule are here exhi- 
bited. •* I have not travelled this twenty years ;'* ** thefi 
twenty." ** I am not recommending thefe kind of fufFer- 
ings ;*' " this kind." " Thofe fort of people fear nothing ;'* 
'* that Con.'' 

1. The word means in the (ingalar number, and the 
phrafes, " By this means^'* " By that meansy* are ufed by 
our beft and moft correal writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
fon, Atterbury, Addifon, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, 
indeed, in fuch genera! and approved ufe, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affedled, to apply the old Angular 
form, and fay, " By this mean ; by that mean ; it was by 

m 111 ■ " 11 I I 1 I ' M 

* " By this means, he had them the more at vantage, being tired 
and haraiTed with a long march." Bacon, 

" By this means one great reftraint from doing evil, would be tak- 
en away.*'—" And this is an admirable means to improve men in 
virtue.'*—" By that mtans they have rendered their duty more diffi- 
cult," nilotfon, 

" It renders us carelcfs of approving ourfelves to God, and by that 
means fecuring the conti^nuance of his goodnefs.'*— " A good charac- 
ter, when eftabliihed, Ihould not be retted in as an end, but employ- 
ed as a means of doing ftill further good." Atterbury* 

« ^ this means they are happy in each other."— « He by that means 
preferves his fuperiority." Addifon. 

** Your vanity by this means will want its food.** Steele. 

« By this means alone, their greateft-obftacles will vaniih.** Pope. 

« Which euflom has proved the moft effcdual means to ruin the 
nobles." Dean SwiJ^. 
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a mean ;" although it is more agreeable to the general ana- 
logy of the langaage. "The word means (fays Prieftley) 
belongs to the cTafs of words, which do not change their 
termination on account of number ; for it is ufed alike id 
both numbers." 

The word amends is ufed in^ thi? manner, in the follow- 
ing fentences : ** Though be did not fucceed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with this amends he 
was content." " Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the facrificesof intereft." " In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the prefent of a large eflate ; 
thefe were ample amends for all his labours." ** We hare 
defcribed the rewards of vice : the good man's amends an 
of a different nature." 

It can fcarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correfpondent form in the 
fingular number, as it is derived from the French amende, 
though now it is exclusively eftablifhed in the plural form. 
If, therefore, it be alleged that mean fhould be applied in 
the fingular, becaufe it is derived from the French moyenf 
the fame kind of argument may be advanced* in favour of 
the fingular amende ; and the general analogy of the lan- 
guage may alfo be pleaded in fupport of it. 



** There w no tHeans of efcaping the perfecution."— ." Faith is not 
<Mily a means of obeying, but a principal adl of obedience.'* Dr, Young, 

** He looked on money ksa neceflary means of maintaining and in- 
treafing power." Lord Lytteltons Henry //. 

** John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means af- 
forded for his fafety." Goldfmitb, 

" Lefl ibis means fhould fail"—** By means oijbip'money^ the late 
king," &C.P— " The only means of fccuring a durable peace." Hume, 

** By this meant there was nothing left to the parliament of Ire- 
land," &c. Blackfone. 

" By this means fo many flaves efcaped out of the hands of thfir 
mafters." Br, Robert/on, 

** By this means they bear witneis ta each other." Burke, 

" By this means the wrath of man was made to turn againft itfelf." 

Dr. Blair, 

" A magazine, which has, by this means y contained," jcc— <* Birds, 
ia general, procure their food by means of their beai,*^ Dr, Paley. 

o 
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Campbell^ in his •* Philofophy of Rhetoric," has tht 
following remark on the fubjedb before us : ** No perfons 
of tafte willy I prefumey venture fo far to violate the pre- 
fent ufage, and confequently to (hock the ears of the ge- 
oeralitj of readers^ as to faj, *^ By this meany by that 

Lowth and Johnfon feem to be againft the xXt of weam 
in the fmgular number. They do not, however, fpeak de- 
cifively on the point ; but rather dubioufly, and as if thej 
knew that they were queftioning eminent authorities, at 
veil as general pradtice. That they were not decid.edly 
igainft the application of this word to the lingular num- 
W, appears from their own language : " Whole fenienccs^ 
whether fimple or compound, may become members of 
other fentences by means of fome additional connexion*^* ^-^ 
Dr. Lowth's IntrodiiSion to Engttjh Grammar. 

** ffhcre is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of fomelbihg already 
known." Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our prefent verfion of the Scriptures 
makes no ufe, as far as the Compiler can difcover, of the 
word mean ; though there are feveral inftances to be found 
in it of the ufe of means in the fenfe and connescion con- 
tended for. ^* By this means thou ihalt have no portion 
on this fide the river." Ezra iv. i6. ** That by means of 
death" &c. Heb. ix. 1 5. It will fcarcely be pretended, 
that the tranflatorsof the facred volumes did not accurately 
underftand the Englifh language ; or chat they would have 
admitted one form of this word, and reje<aed the other, 
had not their determination been conformable to the be^ 
ufage. An attempt therefore to recover an old word, fo 
long fince difufed by the moft corred writers, feems not 
likely to be .fuccefsful ; efpecially as the reje^on of it is 
oot attended with any inconvenience. 

The praftice of the beft and mod correft writers, or a 
treat majority of them, corroborated by general ufage^ 
forms, daring its continuance, the ftandard of iangaage ; 
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efpecially, if, in particular inftances, this pradicc continue, 
after objcftion and due coniideration. Every connexion 
and application of words and phrafes, thus fupported, mull 
therefore be proper^ and entitled to refpedt, if not ex- 
ceptionable in a moral point of view* 
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" Quem penes arbitrium est, ct ju«, et norma loquendi." HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of exprefSon, not lefs 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
thofe before mentioned, are to be confidered as ftri(5lly 
proper and juflifiabie. Of this kind arc the following. 
** None of them are varied to exprefs the gender ;'* and 
yet none originally fignified no one, " He himfeifihM do 
the work :'* here, what was at firft appropriated to the 
objective, is now properly ufed as the nominative cafe* 
** Tou have behaved yourfelves well :** in this example^ 
the word you is put in the nominative cafe plural, with ftridk 
propriety ; though formerly it was confined to the ob- 
je^ive cafe, and ye exclufively ufed for the nominative. 

With refpe^ ta anomalies and variations of language, 
thus eftablifhed, it is the grammarian's ^ufinefs to (nbrnU, 
not to rcmonftrate. In pertinacioufly oppofing the deci- 
fion of proper authority, and contending for obfoletc 
modes of expreflion, he may, indeed, difplay learning and 
critical fagacity ; and, in (bme degree, obfcure points that 
are fufficiently clear and decided ; but he cannot reafona- 
bly hope, either to fucceed in his aims, or to affid the 
learner, in difcovertng and refpe^ing the true ftandard and 
principles of language. 

Cafes which cuftom has left dubious, are certainly with- 
in the grammarian's province. Here, he may reafon and 
remondrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and pro- 
priety i and his reafonings may refine and improve the 
language: but when authority fpeaks out and decides 
the point, it were perpetually to unfettle the language, to 
admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, under the 
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limitation mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the 
plained analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following fentences, 
the ufe of the word meanf in tlie old form has a very un- 
couth appearance : " By the mean of ad?erfity we arc 
often inftrudtcd." ** He preferred his health by mean of 
^cxercife." ** Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com- 
petency." They fhould be, " By means of adverCty,'J 
&c. " By means of exercife,*' Sec, " Frugality is one 
means " &c. 

Good writers* do indeed make ufe of the fubftantive 
mean in the fingular number, and in that number only, to 
fignify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, " This is a mean 
between the two extremes." But in the fenfe of inftru- 
mentality, it has been long difufed by the beft authors, and 
by almoft every writer. 

This means and that means (hould be nfed only whe« 
they refer to what is fingular ; fbefe means and iho/e means, 
vfhen they refpeft plurals : as, " He lived temperately^ 
and by tiis means preferved his health ;" ** The fcholart 
were attentive, induflrious, and obedient to their tutors f 
and by thefe i/teansy acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article that the young ftudent 
**}?.•' be j^d to refledl on a point fo import^t, as that of 
fifcertaining the ftandard of propriety in the ufe of lan- 
guage. 

2. The diftributive pronominal adjectives, tacb, every, 
either, agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the • 
fingular number only : as, " The king of Ifrael, and Jeho- 
fophat, the king of Judah, fat each on his throne j" " Every 
tree is known by its fruit : ' unlefs the plural noun convey 
a colle6live idea : as, " Every ^i:^ months ;" " Every hun- 
dred years.'* The fol]o\ying phrafes arc exceptionable. 

" Let each efteem others better than ihemfelves : ' It ought 
to be " himfelf:' " It is requifite that the language (hould 
be both perfpicuous and corredt : in proportion as eiiher of 
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thefe two qualities are wanting, the language is iraperfed :" 
it (hould be "«.'* ** 'Tis obferyable, that every one of 
the letters bear date after his banifhment, and contain a 
complete narrative of all his ftory afterwards ;" it ought to 
be *' hears** and " they contain.^* 

Ekhtr is often ufed improperly, inflead of each : as» 
** The king of Ifrael, and Jehofbphat the king of Judah, 
fat ekher of them on his throne j" " Nadab and Abihu, 
the fons of Aaron, took either of them his cenfer." Each 
fignifies both of them taken diftindlly or feparately ; either 
properly fignifies only the one or the other of them taken 
disjunftively. 

In the courfe of this work, fome examples will appear of 
erroneous tranflatioas from the Holy Scriptures, with re- 
fped to grammatical conflrudtion : but it may be proper to 
remark, that notwithftandiiig thefe verbal miftakes, the 
Bible, for the fize of it, is the mod accurate grammatical 
compofition that we have in the Englifh language. The 
authority of feveral eminent grammarians might be ad- 
duced in fupport of this afTertion ; but it may be fufficient 
to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who fays, " The pre- 
fent tranflation of the Bible, is the beft ihndard of the 
£ngli(h language.'* 

3. Adjedives are fometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs : as, " indifferent honeft ; excellent well ; miferable 
poor 5" inftead of " Indifferently honefl ; exceUently well ; 
miferably poor.*' " He behaved himfelf conformable to 
that great example ;*' " conformably.^* " Endeavour to 
Jive hereafter fuitable to a perfon in thy flation ;" "72/i/- 
ably** " I can never think fo very mean of him ;'* 
•* meanly.^ " He defcribes this river agreeable to the 
common reading :" " agreeably,'' " Agreeable hereunto, it 
may not be amifs," &c. " agreeably.'* " Thy exceeding 
great reward :" When united to an adjeAive, or adverb 
not ending in ly^ the word exceeding has ly added to it : 
as, "exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great j" ** excced- 
Oa 
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ingly well, exceedingly more aftive :" but whea it is joined 
to an adverb or adje^ive, having that termination, the fy 
is omitted : as, *^ Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
rea(bn exceeding forcibly :*' ''She appeared, on this oc» 
cafion, exceeding lovely." ** He adled in this bnfinefs 
bolder than was expeded :" ** They behaved the nohlejly 
becaufe they were difinterefted.'* They fhould have been, 
** more boldly ; mofi nobhf*' — ^The adjective pronoun ^r^ 
is often mifapplied : as, '^ He was fuch an extravagant 
young man, that he fpent his whole patrimony in a few 
years :'* it (hould be, **y# extravagant a young manJ' 
*• I never before faw fuch large trees :'[ *\faw trees fi 
krge." When we refer to the fpecies or nature of a 
thing, the word fuch is properly applied : as, *^ Such a 
temper is feldom found :" but wben degree is fignified, 
we ufe the word fo : as, " Sa bad a temper is feldom 
found." 

Adverbs are likewife improperly ufed as adjedives : as, 
*^ The tutor addrefled him in terms rather warm, but 
fuitably to his offence ;" ^^fuitalle*'* " They were feen 
wandering about folitarily and diftreffed ;'' ^* folitary."' 
'' He lived in a manner agreeably to the dilates of reafon 
and religion ;" " agreeable,** •* The ftudy of fyntax (hould 
be previoufly to that of punduation j" *' previous*' 

4. Double comparatives and fuperlatives fhould be 
avoided: fuch as, "A worfer conduct;" "On lefler hopes;" 
« A more ferener temper ;" " The moft ftraiteft fedt ;" " A 
more fuperior work.*' They fhould be, " worfe conduft ;" 
" lefs hopes ;" " a more lerene temper ;" " the ftraiteft 
fcjflj" " a fuperior work.*' 

5. Adjedtives that have in themfelvcs a fuperlative fig- 
nification, do not properly admit of the fuperlative or com- 
parative form fuperadded : fuch as, *' Chief, extreme, 
pcrfeft, right, univerfal, fupreme,** &c. 5 which are fbme- 
limes improperly written, " Chiefeft, extremeft, perfcdlef^, 
righteft, moft univerfal, moft fuprcme," &c. The follow- 
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iDg cxpreiEons arc therefore improper. ** He fometimei 
claims admiffion to the cbiefeft offices." " The quarrel 
was become fo univerfal and national ;*' ** A method of 
attaining the rtghteft and greatefl happinefs." The 
phrafes, fo perfect, (o right, fo extreme, fo univerfal, &c. 
are incorred ; becaufe they imply that one thing is lefs 
perfedt, lefs extreme, &c. than another, which is not pof- 
fible. 

6. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which th« 
degrees of comparifon are applied and conftrued. The 
following are examples of wrong conflru<5tion in this re- 
fpe6t : " This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." The word fewer is here conflrued 
precifely as if it were the fuperlative. It fhould be, "This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
other." We commonly fay, " This is the weaker of the 
two ;" or, " The weakeft of the two :" but the former is 
the regular mode of expreffion, becaufe there are only two 
things compared. " The vice of covetoufnefs is what enters 
deepeft into the foul of any other." " He celebrates the 
church of England as the moftperfeft of all others." Both 
thefe modes of expreffion ^re faulty : we (hould not fay, 
" The beft of any man," or, " The beft of any other man," 
for " the beft of men." The fentences may be corrcded 
by fubftituting the comparative in the room of the fuper- 
lative. ** The vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the 
foul than any other." " He celebrates, &c. as more perfeA 
than any other." It is alfo poffible to retain the fuperla- 
tive, and render the expreffion grammatical. ^* Covetouf- 
nefs, of all vices, enters the deepeft into the foul." ** He 
celebrates, &c. as the raoft perfeft of all churche?.'* Thefe 
fentences contain other errors, againft which it is proper 
to caution the learner. The words dfeper and deepejl^ 
being intended for adverbs, fhould have been more deeply^ 
mqft deeply* The phrafes more perfeB^ and mofi perfe&y 
are improper ; becaufe perfe^ion admits of no degrees of 
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comparifon. We msty fay nearer or neareji to perfeflton^ 
or more or lefs imperfect. 

7. When two perfons or things are fpoken of in a fen- 
tence, and there is occafion to mention them again for the 
fake of diftinflion, that is ufed in reference to the former, 
and thU in reference to the latter : as, ** Self-love, which 
is the fpring of aftion in the foul, is ruled by reafon : but 
for that^ man would be inadVive ; and but for thts^ he would 
be aftive tonoend." 

8. In fome cafes, adjectives (hould not be feparated from 
their fubftantives, even by words which modify their mean- 
ing, and make but one fenfe with them : as, ^' A large 
enough number furcly," It fhould be, " A number large 
enough." " The lower fort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very diftantfrom them/* 

The adje<5tive is ufually placed before its fubdantive : as, 
** A generous man ;" " How amiable a woman !" The in- 
fiances in which it comes after the fubftantive, are the fol- 
lowing. 

I ft, When fomething depends upon theadjedlive; and 
when it gives a better found, efpecially in poetry : as, 
" A man generous to his enemies ;*' ** Feed me with food 
convenient for me ;" " A tree three feet thick." " A body 
of troops fifty Khou^ndjlrong ;" " The torrent tumbling 
through rocks abrupt** 

2d, When the adjedlive is eraphatical : as, "Alexander 
the Great .-" " Lewis the Bold ^ " Goodnefs infinite T 
•* Wifdom unfearchable** 

3d, When feveral adjectives belong to one fubftantive : 
as, " A man juft, wife and charitable ;" " A woman mo- 
deft, fenfible, and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjc<5live is preceded by an adverb: as, 
" a boy regularly ftudious ;" " A girl unaffededly mo- 
deft." 

5th, When the verb to bcy in any of its variations, comet 
iKtween a fubftantive and an adjeClive, the adjective may 
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frequently cither precede or follow it : as, " The man it 
^appy ,•" or, " happy is the man who makes virtue his 
choice :" " The interview was delightful ;" or, " deltghtful 
was the interview. 

6th, When the adje<5live exprefles fome circumftance of 
a fubftanrire placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity of- 
ten renders its pofleflbr defpicable.'* In an exclamatory 
fentence, the adje<5tive generally precedes the fubftantive ; 
as, " How defpicable does vanity often render its pof- 
fe/rorl'' 

There is fonietimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjeftive before the verb, and the fubftantivc 
immediately after it : as, " Great is the Lord ! juft and 
true arc thy ways, thou King of faints !" ^ 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a Bum^ 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. " Ambition, 
intered, honour, ^i//concurred." Sqmetimes a fubftantive, 
"which likewife comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
ufed in conjundion with this adjedive : as, *' Royalifts, 
republicans, churchmen, fedaries, courtiers, patriots, all 
parties, concurred in the illufion.'* 

An adjedlive pronoun, in the plural number, will ofteft 
properly aflbciate with a fingular noun : as, "Our deiire, 
your intention, their reiignation." This affociation applies 
rather to things of an inielledoal nature, than to thoft 
which are corporeal. 

A fubftantive with its adjedlive is reckoned as on^ com- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjedive, 
and fometimes a third, and fo on :. as, " An old man ; a 
good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 
Every adje<flive, adje<5tive pronoun, and participle, re- 
lates to fome fubftantive ; and is, in many inftances, put 
abfolutely, efpecially where the noun has been mentioned 
before, or is eafily underftoocL though not exprefled : as, 
" I often furvey the green fields, as I am very fond of 
green ;" « The wife, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
and great," that \%y « perfons ;" " The twelve," that is. 
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**apoftIcs5" "Have compaffion on the/oor; be feet to 
die lamcj and eyes to the hRnd" 

Sometimes the fubflantive becomes a kind of adje^ve, 
and has another fubdantive joined to it by a hyphen : as» 
•* A fea»fi(h ; a filver-tankard ; a mahogany-table ; an 
adjedtive-pronoun." The hyphen is not always ufcd, but 
may be (Ul|>enfed with, in cafes where the affociation has 
been long eftabliflied, and is become familiar. In fome of 
thefe inftancefr the two words c§akfce : as, " Icehoufe 
inkhorn, Yorkfhire,*' &c. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a fubftantive, and has 
another adjedive joined to it: as, ** The chief good ;" 
•• The vaft immenfe of fpacc." 

When anadjedtive has a prepofition before it,, the fnb*- 
ftantive being under (lood, it takes the nature of an adverb^ 
and is confidcred as an adverb : as, ** In general, in parti- 
cular, in hafte," &c. j that is, ** Generally, particularly, 
haftily." 

Enow was formerljr ufed as the plural of enough ; but it 
tS DOW obfolete. 

RULE IX. 

s 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
fingular number only, individually or coUeftivcly : 
as, " A chriftian, an infidel, a fcore, a thoufand.*' 

The definite article the may agree with nouns ' 
in the fingular and plural litoiber : as, ** The 
garden, the houfes, the ftars.'* 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
ufed, they fhould be juftly applied, according to 
their diftinft nature : as, " Gold is corrupting 5 
the fea is green ; a lion is bold.'' 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing fpoken of. j4 determines it to be one (ingle 
thing of the kind, leaving it ftill uncertain which : fBe dt^ 
tcrmines which it is, or of many, which they are. 
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The followiQg paiTage wUl ferve as an example of the 
^ifiFerent-uies of a and they and of the force of the fubftan- 
live, whhoiu any anicle. '^ Man was made for fociety, 
and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a mam 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindnefs for the 
metii with whom he has the mod frequent intercourfe ; and 
inter into a dill clofer union with the man whofe temper 
and difpofition fuit bed with his own/' 

As the articles are fbmetimes mifapplied, it may be of 
fome ufe to exhibit a few indances : ^' And I perlecoted 
this way unto the death." The apodle does not mean any 
particular fort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article therefore is improperly ufed : it ought to be ^< unto 
death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;*' that is, according to this tranflation, 
'^into all truth whatfoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very 
di£rerenc from the meaning of the evangelid, and from the 
original, <' into all the truth ;" that is, ^^ into all evange- 
lical truth, all truth necefTary for you to know." 

•* Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be 
•^ the wheel,*' ufed as an indrument for the particular pur- 
pofe of torturing criminals. ^ The Almighty hath given 
reafon to a man to be a light unto him :'* it ihould rather 
be, " to ifwn,*' in general. ** This day is lalvation come 
to this houfe, forasmuch as bealfo is the fon of Abraham :'* 
it OBght to be, " m fon of Abraham." 

Thcfe remarks may ferve to (how the great importance 

•f the proper ufe of the article, and the excellence of the 

Engliih language in this refpedt : which by means of its 

. two articles, does mod precifely determine the extent of 

figoificatioB x)£ common names. 

I. A nice didin^on of the lenfe is fometimes made by 
the ufe or omiffion of tl>e article <j« If 1 fay ; ^^ He be- 
haved with a little reverence ;" ray meaning is pofitive. 
U I fay, " He behaved with little reverence ;'* my meaa- 
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log it negatife. And^ thefe two are by no means the fame, 
or to be ufed in the fame cafes. By the former, I rather 
praife a perfon ; by the latter, I dUpraife him. For tfa« 
fake of this diftindtion, which is a yery ufefal one, we may 
better bear the feeming impropriety of the article a before 
noons of number. When I fay, " There were few men 
with him ;'* I fpeak diminntively, and mean to reprefent 
them as inconfiderablc : whereas, when I fay ; " There 
were a few men with him ;" I cviclently intend to make 
the moft of them. . 

The article the has fometimes a good effeA in diftinguifh- 
jng a perfon by an epithet. " In the hiftory of Henry tfie 
fourth, by Father DJmiel, we are forprifed at not finding 
* him the great man.*' " I own I am often furprifed that he 
fhoold haye treated (b coldly, a man fo much the gentle- . 
man." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manier of 
the French, for the proioun pofleffive : at, " He looks 
him full in the face ;** that is, " in his face.*' " In his 
prefence they were to ftrike the forehead on the ground ;" 
that is, " their foreheads.^* 

2. In general, it may be fu/Hcient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the fame conftrudion \ though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this cafe. '' There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could fpend, without fufpicion, in folitary thought." It 
might have been " oithe night and of the day." And, for 
the fake of emphafis, we often repeat the article in a feries 
of epithets. '* He hoped that this title would fecure him 
an ample and an independent author!^." 

We fometimes, after the manner df the French, repeat 
the fame article, when the adjediye, on account of any 
claufe depending upon it, is put after the fubftantive. " Of 
all the coiifiderable gevernments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a conftitution the mod adapted of any to the 
poverty of thofc countries." ," With fuch a fpecious title 
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as that of blood, which with the multitude is always si 
claim, the ftrongeft, -and the mod eafily comprehended.*' 
« They are not the men in the nation the moft difficult lO 
be replaced." 

3. In common converfation, and in familiar ftyle, wc 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inferted with 
propriety in writing, efpecially in a grave ftyle. " At 
word, time might be gained by this expedient." " At the 
worft," would have been better in this place. " Give me 
here John Baptifl's head.'* There would have been more 
dignity in faying, " ]o\\nthe Baptift's head :" or, " The 
head of John the Baptift." 

RULE X. 

One fubftantivc governs another, fignifying a 
different thing, in the poflefBve or genitive ctfe : 
as, " My father's houfe ;" " Man's happinefs 5" 
*^ Virtue's reward.'' 

When the annexed fubftantive fignifies the fame thing as 
the firft, there is no variation of cafe : as, " George, king 
of Great Britain, ele£lor of Hanover," &c. ; " Pompcy 
contended with Caefar, the greateft general of his time ;" 
" Religion, the fupport of adverfity, adorns profperity." 
Nouns thus circumftanced are faid to be in oppofition to 
each other ; and will admit a relative and verb to be in-» 
ferted between them : as we may fay, " George, tvho is 
king," &c. ; " Capfar, ivho was the greateft," &c. ; " Reli- 
gion, which is the fupport of adverfity," &c. 

The prepofition ^yoined to a fubilantive, is not always 
equivalent to the pofleffive cafe^ It is only fo, when the 
cxpreffion can be converted into the regular form of the 
pofleffive cafe. We can fay, " The reward «f virtue,'* 
and " Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to fay 
** A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expr^ffion 
into the pofleffive cafe, and fay, " Gold's crown.'* 

P 
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SubftaDtivet govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
{K)fleifive cafe : as» " Every tree is known by iti fruit ;" 
♦* Goodnefs brings its reward ;" ** That dcflc is mineJ* 

The genitive iVx is often improperly ufed for Uu or it is ; 
asy " Its ray book." 

The pronoun hisy when detached from the noun to which, 
it relates, is to be contidered, not as a pofTefUve pronoun, 
but as the genitive cafe of the perfonal pronoun : as, " Thit 
compofition is i&iV." " Whofe book is that V " HisJ"* U 
we ufed the noun itfelf, we fhould fay, " This compodtion 
is John's." " Whofe book is that ?" « Eliza's." Thepo- 
Ction will be ftill more evident, when we confider that both 
the pronouns in the following fentepce mud have a (imilar 
conilru^ion : Is it her or his honour that is tami(hed ?" 
«* It is not hers^ but his.'* 

Sometimes a fubftantive in the genitive or pofleffive cafe 
ftands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being 
■nderflood : as, <' I called at the bookfeller's," that is^ 
*• at the bookfcller's Jhop.** 

1. If feveral nouns come together in the genitive cafe, 
the apodrophe with s is annexed to the lad, and under- 
ftood to the reft :, as, " John and Eliza's books ;" " This 
was my father, mother, and uncle's advice.'* But when 
amy words intervene, perhaps on account of the increafed 
paufe, the fign of the poifeffive fhould be annexed to 
each: as, " They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;'* 
^ I had the phyfician's, the furgeon's, and the apothe- 
cary's afSftance." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the apoftrophe retained, in the fame manner as in fub* 
fiantives of the plural number ending in / .* as, ** The 
wrath of Peleus' fon." This feems not fo allowable in 
profe s which the following examples will demonftrate : 
^< Mofes' minifter ;" « Phinehas' wife ?" " Feftus came 
into Felix' room." " Theie anfwers were made to the 
witnefs' queftions." But in cafes which would give too 
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much of the hiffing found, or increafe the difficulty of 
pronunciation, the omiffion takes place even in profe : as, 
** For righteoufnefs' fake ;" " For confcieoce' fake.'* 

3. Little explanatory circumftances are particularly 
nwkward between a genitive cafe and the word which 
ufually follows it ; as, " She began to extol the farmer's, 
as flie called him, excellent underftanding ;" " the excel- 
lent under/landing of the farmer, as (lie called him." 

4. When a fentence confills of terms fignifying a nam'e 
'*nd an office, or of any expreffions by which one part is 
defcriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occafion 
fome doubt to which of them the fign of the genitive cafe 
fhould be annexed ; or whether it fhould be fubjoined to 
them both. Thus fome would fay ; " I left the parcel at 
Smith's the bookfeller ;*' others, " at Smith the bookfel- 
ler's ;" and perhaps others, " at Smith's the bookfeller's.'* 
The firft of thefe forms is moft agreeable to the Englifli 
idiom ; and if the addition confifts of two or more words, 
the cafe feems to be lefs dubious ; as, *' I left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookfeller and flationer." But as this fub- 
je6l requires a little further explanation to make it intelligi^ 
ble to the learners, we (hall add a few obfervations tending 
to unfold its principles. 

A phrafe in which the Words are fo conne^ed and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no paufe before the conclufion, 
neceflarily requires the genitive fign at or near the end of 
the phrafe : as, " Whofe prerogative is it ? It is the king of 
Great Britain's ;" «* That is the duke of Bridgewatcr's 
canal ;" " The bifhop of Landaff 's excellent book ;'* 
** The Lord mayor of London's authority ;" •* The cap- 
tain of the guard's houfe." 

When words in appofition follow each other in quick 
fucceffion, it feems alfo moft agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the fign of the genitive a fimilar fituation ; efpecially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be exprefTcd : as, 
" The emperor Lec^old's ;" " Dionyfius the tyrant't 5'* 
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" For David my fervant's fake ;" " Give me Jolm the 
Baptift^s head ;" " Paul the ^/£/?/^'f advice." But when a 
paufe is proper, and the governing noun not exprefled ; 
and when the latter pan of the fentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requifite that the fign (hould be applied ta 
the firft genitive, and underftood to the other : as, " I rc- 
fide at lord Stormont'^i my old patrott and benefadlor ;" 
*' Whofe glory did he emulate ? He emulated Casfar's, the 
greateft general of antiquity." In the following fentences, 
it would be very awkward to place the fign, either at the 
end of each of the claufes, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : " Thefe pfalms are David's, the king, prieft, and 
prophet of the Jewifli people ;" " We (laid a month at 
Jord Lyttelton's, the ornament, of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue. The (ign of the genitive cafe may 
yery properly be underftood at the end of thefe members, 
an ellipfis at the latter part of fentences being a common 
conftrux^lion in our language ; as the learner will fee by 
one or two examples : " They wiflied to fubmit, but he 
did not ;*' that is, " he did not nvt/h to. fubmit ;" " He faid 
it was their concern, but not his j" that is, "/w?/ his eon-^ 
cgrn,** 

If we annex the flgn of the genitive to the end of the laft 
claufe only, we (hall perceive that a refting place is wanted, 
and that the conne^ing circumftance is placed too remotely* 
to be either perfpicuous or agreeable : as, " Whofe glory 
did he emulate ?" " He emulated Caefar, the greateft 
general of antiquitfs ;" " The(e pfalms are David, tho 
king, prieft, and prophet of the Jewifh people^sJ*' It it 
much better to fay, " This is Paul's advice, the chriftian 
hero, and great apoftle of the gentiles," than, '* This is 
Paul, the chriftian hero, and great apo(tle of the gentiles* 
advice." On the other hand, the application of the geni- 
tive fign to both or all of the nouns in appofition, would be 
generally harfh and difpleafing, and perhaps in fome cafes 
incorred : as, " The emperor's Leopold's ;" " King's 
George's :*' « Charles's the fecond's ;" *f The parcel was 
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left at Smith's the bookfeller's and ftationer's.'* The 
rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will pre- 
vent the inconvenience of both thcfe modes of expreffion; 
and they appear to be (imple, perfpicuous, and conOftenc 
with the idiom of the language. 

5. The Englifh genitive has often an unpleaiant found ; 
fo that we daily make more ufe of the particle of to ex- 
prefs the fame relation. There is fomething awkward in 
the following fentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. " The general, in the army's name, publifhed a 
declaration.'* " The commons* vote." , " The Lords' 
houfe.*' *' Unlefs he is very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition." It were certainly better to fay, " In the name 
of the army ;" " The votes of the commons ;" ^ The 
houfe of lords ;" " The condition of the kingdom." It 
is alfo rather barfh to ufe two £ngli{h genitives with the 
fame fubftantive ; as, " Whom he acquainted with the 
pope's and the king's pleafure." ** The pleafure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

We fometimes meet with three fubftantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the prepofiiion cf applied 
to each of them ; as, " The feverity of the diftrefs of the 
fon of the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode of ex- 
preiRon is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
lay, " The fevere diftrefs of the king's fon, touched the 
nation." We have a ftriking 'inftance of this laborious 
mode of expreffion, in the following fentence : «< (^fome 
ofrkit books ^each ©/"thefe clafTes of literature, a cata- 
logue will be given at the end of the work.'* 

6. In fome cafes, we ufe both the genitive termination 
and the prepofition of ; as, " It is a difcovery of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unlefs we throw the fen- 
tence into another form, this method is abfolutely necef 
fary, in order to diftinguiHi the fenfe, and to give the idea 
of property, ftridlly fo called, which is the mod important 
of the relations expreffed by the genitive cafe: for the cx- 

P2 
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prelEons, " This pifturc of my fricod," and " This pic- 
ture of my friend's," fuggeft very different ideas. The 
latter only is that of property in the ftri<aeft fenfe. The 
idea would, doubtlefs, be conveyed in a better manner, by 
faying, *' This pidure belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as it may be called, is not 
Dcceffary to diftinguifh the fenfe, and efpecially in a grave 
ftyle, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambi- 
guity, itfeemsto be allowable only in cafes which fuppofc 
the exigence of a plurality of fubje(5i:8 of the fame kind. 
In the expreffions, " A fubjed of the emperor's ;" " A 
fentiment of my brother*s ;" more than one fub^edt, and 
one fentiment, are fuppofed to belong to the pofleffor. 
But when this plurality is neither intimated, nor necef- 
farily fuppofed, the double genitive, except as before men- 
tioned, fhould not be ufed : as, " This houfe of the go- 
vernor is very commodious ;" "The crown of the king 
was (lolen ;" ** That privilege of the fcholar was never 
abufed." (See page 56.) But after all that can be fald for 
this double genitive, fomc grammarians think that it would 
be better to avoid the ufe of it altogether, and to give the 
fenument another form of exprelBon. 

7. When an entire claufc of a fenience, beginning with 
a participle of the prefent tenfe, is ufed as one name, or. to 
expreis one idea or circumftance, the noun on which it de- 
pends may be put in the genitive cafe ; thus, inftead of 
faying, " What is the reafon of this perfon difmiifing his 
fervant fo haftily ?" that is, " What is the reafon of this < 
perfon in difmiifing his fervant fo haftily ?" we may fay, 
and perhaps ought to fay, " What is the reafon of this per- 
fon's difmiifing of his fervant fo haftily ?" Juft as wc 
fay, '* What is the reafon of this perfon 's hafty difmilRoa 
of his fervant ?" S9 alfo, we fay, *' 1 remember it being 
reckoned a great exploit ;" or more properly, "I remember 
its being reckoned," &c. The following fentence is correct 
and proper : " Much will depend on the fupU^s compofmg^ 
but more on hU reading frequently." It would not be ac- 
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curate to fay, " Much will depend on iht fmpil compofing,'* 
&c. We alfd properiy fay ; '' This will be the efFoft of th& 
pupil's tompoftng frequently ;" inftead of, " Of the pupil 
compojtng frequently." 

RULE XI. 

Aftive verbs govern the objeftivc cafe : as, 
"Truth ennobles her ;* ** She comforts /w^ ;" 
** They fupport us 5" ** Virtue rewards them that 
follow her'' 

In Engli(h, the nominative cafe, denoting the fubjedV, 
ufually goes before the verb ; and the objedlive cafe, de- 
noting the obje<5t, follows ihe verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the cafe in nouns ; as, " Alexander 
conquered the Perfians," But xht pronoun having a pro- 
per form for each of thofe cafes, is fometinies, when it is 
in the objedlivc cafe, placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in the nominative cafe, follows the obje(5t and verb ; 
as, " Whom ye ignorantly worfhip, him declare I unto 
you.'* 

This pofition of the pronoun fometimes occafions its 
proper cafe and government to be negle<5led ; as in the fol* 
lowing inftances : " Who fhould I efteem more than the 
wife and good ?" " By the chara<fter of thofe who you 
choofe for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." 
"Thofe are the perfons who he thought true to his in- 
terefts." " Who ftiould I fee the other day but my old 
friend V* " Whofoever the court favours." In all thefe 
places it ought to be whorriy the relative being governed in 
the objective cafe by the verbs ** efleem, choofe, thought," 
&c. " He, who under all proper circumdances, has the 
boldnefs to fpeak truth, choofe for thy friend ;" It (hould 
be " hit/I who," &c. 

Verbs neuter do not a6l upon, ©r govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. " HeJIeeps ; they mufe ;" &c. are not tranfitive. 
They are, therefore, not followed by an objeflive cafe, fpe- 
cifying the obje^ of an adtion. But when this cafe, or an 
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objedl of a^HoDy comes after fuch verbs, though it may 
carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is af- 
feftcd by a prepofition or forae other word underftood : 
as, ** He refided many years [that is, for or during many 
years] in that ftreet ;" " He rode feveral miles [that is, 
for or through the fpace of feveral miles] on that day ;" 
*' He lay an hour [that is, during slti hour] in great tor- 
ture." In the phrafes, " To dream a dream," " To live 
a virtuous life," &c. it appears that the noun exprefles the 
fame notion with the verb, and that it is no objedb of an 
adion. 

1. Some writers, however, ufe certain neuter verbs as if 
they were tranfitive, putting after them the objedlive cafe 
of the pronoun which was the nominative cafe to it, agree- 
ably to the French conftrudtion of reciprocal verbs ; but 
this cudom is fo foreign to the idiom of the Englifh tongue, 
that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The follow- 
ing are fome inftances of this practice. " Repenting him 
of his defign." " The king foon found reafon to repent 
him ©f his provoking fuch dangerous enemies." " The 
popular lords did not fail to enlarge themfelves on the 
fubje<5b." " The nearer his fucceflcs approached him to 
the throne." " Gojiee thee away into the land of Judah.* 
'^ I think it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie cha- 
rities," &c. " They have fpent their whole time and pains 
to agree the facred with the profane chronology." 

2. A<5live verbs are fometimes as improperly made neuter ; 
as, " 1 muApremife with three circumftances." " Thofc 
that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the adlive ; but, having 
in fome degree the nature of the paffive, it admits, in 
many inftances, of the paffive form, - retaining ftill the 
neuter (ignification, chiefly in fuch verbs as fignify fome 
fort of motion, or change of place or condition : as, ** I am 
come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen." The fol- 
lowing examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in 
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giving the neuter verbs a paffive form, in (lead of an adive 
one. " The rule of our holy reh'gion, from which we are 
infinitely fiverved,*' "The whole obligation of that Jaw 
and covenant vuas alfo ceafed.'^ " Whofe number was 
now j/wci/«W to three hundred.*' "This marefchal, upon 
fome difcontent, was entered into a confpiracy againft his 
mafter.'* " At the end of a campaign, when half the men 
are deferred or killed," It fliould be, " have fwerved, had 
ceafed," &c. 

4. The verb to be^ through aUits variations, has the fame 
cale after it, as that which next precedes it ; " / am he 
whom they invited ;" " // may be (or might have been) 
he^ but // cannot be (or could not have been) /;" " // is 
impoffible to be thes ;" " // feeras to have been he^ who 
condufed himfclf (o wifely ;** " // appeared to beyi*^ that 
tranfadled the bufinefs ;'* " I undcrftood it to be htm /' 
*' 1 believe // to have been them ;" " We at fir ft took in 
to be her ; ' but were afterwards convinced that // was not 
fbe." " He is not the perfon ivho it feemed he was.'* "He 
is really the perfon who he appeared to be.'' " She is not 
now the woman whom they reprcfented her to have been.** 
** Whom do you fancy him to be ^* By thefe examples, it 
appears that this fubj^antive verb has no government of 
cafe, but ferves, in all its forms^ as a condudlor to the 
cafes ; fo that the two cafes which, in the conftru(5Hon of 
the fcntence, are the next before and after it, muft always 
be alike. Perhaps this fubjeft will be more intelligible to 
the learner, by obferviog, that the word? in the cafes pre- 
ceding, and following the verb to bey may be faid to be in 
appo/ttion to each other. Thus, in the fenteoce, " I un- 
dcrftood it to be him,'* the words it and him are in appo- 
fition ; that is, they refer to the fame thing, and are in 
the fame cafe." * ' 

The following fentences contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong cafe : " It might 
bave been Aim, but there is no proof of it ;" "Though I 
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was blamed) it could not have been me ;'* ** I faw one 
whom I took to htjhe ; ** She is the pcrfon who I under- 
itood it to have been :" " Who do yoa think me to be ?" 
•' tVh&m do men fay that I am V* ** And i/ifhom think yt 
that I am ?" ^ 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objedive cafe : as, *' Let 
him beware ;" " Let «/ judge candidly ;" " Let themnQX 
prefume ;" " Let me die the death of the righteous." 

Rule xil 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, ** Ceafe 
to do evil 5 learn to do well 5" " We fhould l?e pre- 
pared to render an account of our aftions/' 

The prepofition to, though generally ufed before 
the latter verb, is fometimes properly omitted : as^ 
" I heard him fay it ; inftead of " to fay it," 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs followtng 
them in the infinitive mood, without the fign to^ are Bid* 
dare, need, make, fee, hear, feel ; and alfb, let, not ufed 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, *' I bade 
him do it ;" " Ye dare not do it ;'* " I faw him do it 5" 
« I heard him fay it :" « Thou lettefthim go." 

1 . In the following paflages, the word fo, the fign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is didinguifhed by Italic cha- 
racters, is fuperfluous and improper. ** I have obferved 
fome fatirifts to ufe," &c. " To fee fo many to make (b 
little cohfcience of fo great a fin.'* " It cannot but be a 
delightful (peflacle to God and angels, to fee a young per- 
fon, befieged by powerful temptations on every fide, to ac- 
quit hirafelf glorioufly, and refolutely to hold out againft 
the mofl violent afiaults ; to behold one in the prime and 
flower of his age, that is courted by pleafures alid honours, 
by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world, 
to rejea all thefe, and to cleave fteadfaftly unto God." 
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Tbiai mood has alfo been improperly nied in the follow- 
in^ places : " I am not like other men, to envy the ta.* 
lents I cannot reach." *' Grammarians have denied, or at 
lead doubted, them to he genuine." " That all our doings 
may be ordered by thy governances to do always what is 
righteous in thy fight." 

Adjedtives, fubliantives, and paniciples, frequently go- 
tern the infinitive mood after them : as, " He is eager to 
learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved ;" " They have a de- 
firc to improve ;" " Endeavouring to perfuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a fubftan- 
tivCi expreffing the action itfclf which the *verb fignifies, 
as the participle has the nature of an adje<flive. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the ofEce of a fubftantive io diflPereot 
cafes : in the nominative ;. as, ** To play is pleafant:" in 
the obje£tive : as, ** Boys love to flay ;" " For to will is 
prefent with me ; but to perform that is.which is good, I find 
not." 

The infinitive mood is often made abfolute, or ufed in- 
dependently on the red of the fentence, fupplying the 
place of the conjundion that with the fubjun<^ive mood : 
as, " To confels the truth, I was in fault ;" " To begin 
with the firft ;" " To proceed ;" " To conclude ;'* that 
is, ** That I may confefs," &c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the ufe of verbs and words^ that, m point of 
time, relate to each other, the order of time muft 
be obferved. Inftead of faying, " The Lord hath 
given^ and the Lord bath taken away ;^ we fhould 
fay, "The Lord gave^' bic Inftead of, *^ I r^- 
memher him thefe many years ;"* it ihould be, "I 
have remembered Yiixn^'* &c. 

It is not eafy to give particular rules for the management 
of the moods and tenfes of verbs with refped to one ano- 
ther, fo that they may be proper and confident ; but the 
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beft rule that can be given, is this very general one, " To 
obferve what the fcnJe ncceflarily requires." It may, how- 
ever, be of ufe to give a few examples that feem faulty in 
thefe refpe6l8. " The laft week I intended to have written^* 
is a very comraon phrafe ; the infinitive being in the paft 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly 
wrong : for how long foevcr it now is fince I thought of 
writing, " to write" was then prefent to me, and muft dill 
be confidered as prefent, when I bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, " The Jaft 
week I intended to write*" The following fentences are 
alfo erroneous : " I cannot excufe the remifsnefs of thofe 
whofe bufinefs it fhould have been, as it certainly was their 
intereft, to have tnterpojed their good offices." " There 
were two circumftances which made it necefTary for them 
to have lofi no time." " Hiftory painters would have found 
it difficult to have invented fuch a fpecies of beings." " It 
ought to be, " to interpofe, to Jofe^ to invent." *^ On the 
morrow, becaufe he fhould have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accufedofthe Jews, he loofed him." It 
ought to be, " becaufe he would know" or rather *^ being 
willing to know*^ " The blind man faid unto him. Lord, 
that I might receive my fight." " If by any means I mght 
attain unto the refurrcflion of the dead ;" " w^y," in both 
places, would have been better. " From his biblical know- 
ledge, he appears to fludy the Scriptures with great atten- 
tion ;" " to have Jludiedy^* &c. «• I feared that I fhould 
have loft it, before I arrived at the city ;" ^"Jhould lofe it," 
"I had rather walk ;" It fhould be, « 1 would rather walk." 
** It would have afforded me no fatisfaflion, if I could per- 
form it :" it fhould be, '* if I could havi performed it ;*' or 
"It would afford me no faiisfadion, if I could perform it," 
To preferve confiftency in the time of verbs, we muft rc- 
collefl that, in the fubjundive mood, the prefent and im- 
perfed tenfes often carry with them a future tenfe ; and 
that the auxiliaries7^<7tf/c/and would^ in the imperfcdl times. 
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are ufed to exprefs the prefent and fcitute as well as the 
paft : for which fee page 85. 

1. It is proper further to obfenre, that verbs of the infi- 
nitiye mood, in the following form ; " to write," " to be 
writing/* and ^* to be written," always denote fomething 
contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or fub- 
fequeni to kc bat when verbs of that mood are .expreflcd as 
follows ; " To have been writing,*' ** to have written," and 
** to have been written, '* they always denote fomething 
mntecedent to the time of the governing verb. This remark 
is thought to be of importance ; for if duly attended to, 
it will, in mod cafes, be fufHcient to dire^ as in the rela- 
tive application of thefetenfes« 

The following fentence is properly and analogically ex- 
prcflcd : " 1 found him better than I expected to find 
him." " Expe^ed to have found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to fenfe. Indeed, all verbs expreiEve 
of hope, defire, intentimi, or command, muft invariably 
be followed by the prefent, and not the perfect of the infi- 
nitive. Every perfon would perceive an error in this ex- 
prefHon : ^^ It is long fince I commanded him to have done 
it :" Yet " expeded to have founds'* is no better. It is as 
clear that the finding muft be pofterior to the expedation 
as that the obedience muft be pofterior to the conmiand. 

In the fentence which follows, the latter verb is with 
propriety put in the perfed tenfe of the infinitive mood : 
♦* It would have aftbrded me great pleafure, to have been 
the meflenger of fuch intelligence*'* As the meflagc muft 
have preceded the pleafure, the infinitive which expreflet 
it, muft alfo be precedent in time. But in this fentence, 
" It was truly comfortable to fee him fo affcdionate and 
du^ful to his parents," the verb is properly put in the pre- 
fent of the infinitive ; becaufe the comfoH and x\it feeing 
were contemporary. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
prefs the paft time with the dcfedive verb ought^ the per- 
fea of the infinitive muft always be ufed : as, ** He ought 
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to have done it." When W€ ufe this verb, this is the ovAj 
poflible way to diftinguifh the pail from the prefent. 

In fupport of the pofition« advanced under this rule, we 
can produce the fentiments of eminent grammarisos: 
amongft whom are Lowth and CampbelL Bat there are 
forae writers on grammar, who ftrenuottfly maintain, that 
the governed verb in the inJinkire ought to be in the paft 
tenfe, when the verb which governs it, is in the pafl time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the inihuKces which 
we have already given under this rule, or in any ioftanc^ 
of a (imilar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in 
many cafes, in which the tbing referred to preceded the 
governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. We 
may fay ; " From a converfation I once had witii him, he 
appeared to have fiudied Homer with great care and 
judginent." It would be proper alfo to fay, " From his 
jconverfation, he appewrj to hwoejiudied Homer with great 
care and judgment ;" ** That unhappy man isfuppofed t» 
have died hj violence.'* Thefc examples are not only con- 
iiftent with our rule, but thby confirm and illuftrate it. 
It is the tenfe of the governing verb only, that marks what 
is called the abfolute time : the tenfe of the verb governed, 
marks folely its relative time with refped to the other. 

To aiTert, as fome writers do^ that verb^ in the infinitive 
mood have no tenfes, no relative- difHndions of prefent, 
pa(l, and future, is inconfiftent with juft grammatical -views 
of the fobjeft. That thefe verbs affociate with verbs in-all 
the tenfes, is no proof of their having no pecaliar time of 
their own. Whatever period the governing verb affumes, 
whether prefent, paft, or future, the governed verb in the 
infinitive always refpeds that period, and its time is cal- 
culated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the fame as, the time of the governing 
verb, according as the thing fignified by the infinitive is 
fuppofed to be before, after, or prefent with, the thing de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, therefisre, with great 
prqyriety, that tenfes are «U£gned to Terbs of the iofinittTe 
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mood. The point of time from which they are computed, 
is of no confeauencc ; fince prefent, paft, and future, are 
completely applicable to them. Our limits do not permit 
us to difcufs this point at large ; or we might further evince 
the truth of our pofitioas, by fhowing bow far all the 
tenfes of verbs denote relative time ; and h^ elucidating 
the fubjc<a with a variety of examples* See the remarks 
on the participles, and the note at page 77. 

We fliall conclude our obfervations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it may fometimes be proper to ufc 
the pad iniiiutive imme£ateiy after the gorermng verb, yet 
it is generally better to give the fenteuce a different turn. 
Thus, inftcad of faying, " 1 wifh to have written to him 
fi)oner," " I then wifhed to have written to him fooner,** 
" He will one day wifh to have written fooner ;*' it would 
be more perfpicuous and forcible, as well as more agree- 
able to the pra£^ice of good writers, to fay, '' I wifh that 
I had written to him fooner," *^ 1 then wi&ed that I had 
vrritfen to him fooner," '' He wiJl one day wifh that he had 
written fooner." Sfiould the juflnefs of thefe (Iri^ures be 
admitted, there would flill be numerous occafK^^ for the 
ufe ofthepaft infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few ex* 
amples. ** It would have made me happy to have found 
him wife and virtuous.'* "To have deferred his re- 
pentance longer> would have difqualified him from re^* 
penting at all." " They will then fee, that to h^ve faith* 
faliy performed their duty, would have been their greatefl 
confolation." 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the fame government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived : as, " I 
am weary with hearing him ; " She is inJlruEting 
us ;*' ** He was admsnijbing them" 

I. Participles are fometimes governed by the article ; 
for the prefent participle, with the definite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a fubftantive, and rxixxd have the prepofi- 
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lion ©/"after it : as, '* Tbefe are the rules of Grammar, by 
the obferviDg of which, you may avoid miflakes." It 
would DOt be proper to fay, " by the oblerviBg which j" 
nor, " by obferviag of which j" but the phra^, without 
cither anicle or prepofitioa, would be right : as, ^* by 
obferving which." The article a or an has the fame ef- 
feft : as, " This was a betraying of the truft repo&d in 
him." 

This rule arifes from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded ; namely, that a word which has the article be- 
fore it, and the poflcffive prepofition o/* after it, muftbe a 
noun ; and, if a noon, it ought to follow the condrufHon 
of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. It is the 
participial termination of this fort of words that is apt to 
deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were of an 
amphibious fpecies, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. " He was fent to prepare the way, by preaching of 
repentance ;" it ouglit to be, " by the preaching of repent- 
ance ;" w, " by preaching repentance.'* *.* By the conti- 
nual mortifying our corrupt affedions ;" it fhould be, " by 
the continual mortifying of^'* or, " by continually morti- 
fying our corrupt afFedlions." " They laid out themfelves 
towards the advancing and promoting the good of it ;" 
*• towards advancing and promoting the good.'* " It is 
an overvaluing ourfelves, to reduce* every thing to the nar- 
^row meafure of our capacities ;" "it is overvaluing our- 
felves," or, " j/i overvaluing o/" ourfelves." " Keeping of 
one day in feven," &c^it ought to be, " the keeping of 
one day ;" or, " keeping one day." 

A phrafe in which the article precedes the prefent par- 
ticiple and the poflefHve prepofition follows it, will not, 
in every inflance, convey the fame meaning, as would be 
conveyed by the participle without the article and prepo- 
fition. *' He exprefTed the pleafure he had in the hearing 
of the philofopher," is capable of a different fcnft from, 
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<< He exprefled the pleafure he had in heariag the philo- 
sopher.*' When therefore, we wi(h, for the feke of har- 
mony or variety, to fubftitute one of thefe phrafeologies 
for the other, we flionld previoufly confider whether they 
are perfed:ly fimilar in the fentiments they conTey. 

2. The ferae obfcnrations which have been made refpe^t- 
ing the efFe<ft of the article and participle, appear to be ap- 
plicable to the pronoun and participle when they are (imi- 
iarly adbciated : as, " Much depends on their ohferving of 
the rule, and error will be the coniequence of their neg- 
kBing of it," inftead of " their ohferving the rule, and 
their negleSing it." We fhall perceire this more clearly, 
rf we fiibftitute a noun for the pronoun ; as, " Much de- 
pends upon Tyro's obferving of the rule," &c. But, as 
this coiiftrudHon founds rather harfhly, it would, in gene- 
ral, be better to exprefs the fentiment in the following, or 
fome other form ; " MucK depends on the rule's being ob- 

ferved ; and error will be the confequence of its being neg- 
leSed.** This remark may be applied to feveral other 
modes of expreffion to be found in this work ; which, 
though they are contended for as ftri^ly corre<a, are not 
always the moft eligible, on account of their unpleafant 
found. See pages 56, 77, 171 — ly. 

We fometimes meet with expremons like the following : 
^ Informing o/*his fentences, he was very cxadl ;" " From 
ioiUng ^ names, he proceeded ta blows. But this fs in- 
correal language ; for prepoficions do not, like articles and 
pronoun^, convert the participle into the nature of a fub- 
ibntive ; as we have (hown above in the phrafe, " By ob- 
ferving which.'* 

3. As the perfe<^ participle and the imperfedl tenfe are 
fometimes 4iffercnt in their form, care mud be taken that 
they be not indifcriminately ufed. It is frequently faid, 
" He begun,'* for " he began 5" " he run," for " he ran ;" 
** he drunk," for he drank ;" the participle being here 
ttfed inftead of the imperfe<5l tenfe : and much more fre 

0^2 
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qucntly the imperfeft tenfe inftead of the parucipFc : as* 
*^ I ha^ wrote," for " I had written j" *' I was chofe," for, 
" I was chdefl ;" " I have eat," for " 1 have eaten,** 
" His words were interwove with fighs ;" " were mter- 
woven:' " He would have fpoke ;" ^^fpoken:' ** He 
hath bore witaefs to his faithful fervants j" " borne:' ** By 
this means he over-run his guide j" " over-ran:* "The fua 
has rofe ;'* " rlfen:* ** His conftitution has been greatly 
(hook,^ but his mind is too Ilrong to be fhook by fuch 
caufes ;'* **y^jitf«,*' in both places. **They were verfes wrote 
on glafs," " written:' " Philofc^hers have often miftook 
the fource of true happincfs :'* it ought to be " mtftaken:* 
The participle ending in ed is often improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into / .- as, " In good behaviour, he 
is natfurpafi, by any pupil of the fchooL" It ought to be. 
''furpajid:' 

RULE XV, 

Adverbs, though they have no government oF 
cafe, tenfe, &c. require an appropriate fituation 
in the fentcncc, viz. for the moft part, before 
adjeftivcs after verbs aftive or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb : as, 
•^He made a very ftnjible difcourfe; htfpohe un^ 
HffeBedly and forcibly ^ and vjas attentively heard 
by the whole aflembly." 

A few tnftances of erroneous portions of adverbs may 
ferve to illuftrate the rule. ** He muft not exped to find 
ftudy agreeable always ;" " always agreeable." '* We al- 
ways find them ready when we want them ;** ** we find 
them always ready," &c. *^ Diflcrtations on the prophe- 
cies which have remarkably been fulfilled ;" " which have 
been remarkably:' ** Inftead of looking contemptuoufly 
down on the crooked in mind or in body, we (hould look 
up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;" ** in- 
flead of looking down contemptuoufly, &c. we (hould tbani* 
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filly look up^' &c. " If thou trt bleffed naturally with a 
good memory, continually cxercife it 5" *^ naturally bleffed" 
ice. " cxercife it continually.** 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at fome diftance after it ; fometimes between 
the two auxiliaries ; and fometimes after them both ; as in 
the following examples. ** Vice always creeps by degrees^ 
and infenjihly twines around us thofe concealed fetters, by 
which we are at laft completely bound." " He encouraged 
the EngliHi Barons to carry their oppoOtion farther.* 
" They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the 
realm ybr ever i" in(lead of " to carry farther their oppo- 
fiiion ;" and " to abjure for ever the realm.' " He has 
generally been reckoned an honed man :" " The book may 
always be had at fuch a place :" in preference to " has 
been generally ;" and " may be always." " Thefe rules 
will be clearly underftood, after they have been diltgentfy 
ftudied," are preferable to, " Thefe rules will clearly bo 
underftood, after they have diligently been lludied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exa^ and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs on all occafions. The general rule may 
be of confiderable ufe ; but the eafy flow and perfpicuity of 
the phrafe, are the things which ought to be chiefly re- 
garded. 

The adverb there is often ufed as an expletivCf or as a 
word that adds nothing to the fenfe ; in which cafe it pre- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, " There is a 
perfonat the door ;** "There are fome thieves in the houfe;" 
which would be as well, or better, expreflcd by faying, 
.** A perfon is at the door ;" '* Some thieves are in the 
houfe." Sometimes it is made ufe of to give a fmall de- 
gree of emphafis to the fentence : as, " There wa»a man 
fent from God, whofe name was John." When it is ap- 
plied in its Andi fenfe, it principally follows the verb and 
the nominative cafe : as, " The man (lands there.** 

I. The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as, ** I 
■ever was there 5" " He never comes at a proper time.** 
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When an auxiliary isufedy it is placed indi0«rently9 cither 
before or after this a^dverb : as» " He was never feen (or 
never was feen) to laugh from that time." Never feems to 
be improperly ufed in the following pa(&ges. '^ Afk me 
Bever fo mach dowry and gift.'' <' If I make my hands 
never ^o clean,*' " Charm he never fo wifely**' The 
word " ever'* woald be more fuiiable to the fenfe. 

2, In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
*tvherey is often ufed instead of the pronoun relative and a 
prepofition. '* They framed a proteflation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims ; i. e. " In which they re- 
peated." ** The king was ftill determined to run forwards, 
in the fame courfe where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced ;*' i. e. " in which he was." 
But it would be better to avoid this mode of expreflion. 

The adverbs hence^ thence and whence^ imply a prepofi- 
tion ; for they fignify, ** from this place, from that place^ 
from what place." It feems, therefore, ftridlly fpeaking, to 
be improper to join a prepofition with them, becaui<^ 
it is fuperfluous : as, " This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age are faid to borrow their weapons ;" " Art 
ancient author prophefies from hence." But the origin of 
thefe words is little attended to, and the pr,epofitionyro« 
fb often ufed in conftrudlion with them, that the omi/Hon 
of it, in many cafes, would feem flifF, and be difagreeable. 

The adverbs here^ thercy where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs fignifying motion, in (lead of the adverbs hi- 
ther^ thither-y whither : as, " He came here haftily ;" "They 
rode there with fpeed." They (hould be, " He came 
ifither .•" « They rodt thither," &c. 

3« We have fome examples of adverbs being ufed for 
fubfiamives i " In 1687, he ercdted it into a community of 
regulars, fince when, it has begun to increafe in thofe coun- 
tries as a religious order j" i. e. "fince which time.'* "A 
little while and I (hall not fee you 5" i. e. " ^Jbort time.'* 
" It is worth their while ;" i.e. "it defcrves their time and 
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pains." But tkis ofe of the word rather fuits familiar than 
grave ftyle. The fame may be (aid of the phrafe, " To do 
a thinganyhow ;" i. e. " in any manner 5" or, *^ fimehow ;'' 
i. e. " in fome manner." " Somehow, worthy as ihefe 
people are, they look upon public penance as difreputable." 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in Englifli, deftroy one another, 
or arc equivalent to an affirmative : as, ** Nor did 
they not perceive him •," that is, " they did per- 
ceive him." " His language, though inelegant, is 
not ungrammatical ;*' that is, ** it is grammatical.** 

It is better to exprefs an affirmation, by a regular affir- 
mative, than by two feparate negatives, as in the former 
fentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word, as in the latter fentence, the two negatives form a 
pleaCng and delicate~varicty of expreflion. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
inftead of one ; as in the following inftances : ''I never did 
repent for doing good, nor (hall not now :" '' nor /ball I 
no*u}** " Never no imitator ever grew up to his author :" 
** never did any " &c. ** I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument muft prove :'* "I cannot by any means," 
&c. or, " I can by no means. '^ " Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me ;" "nor let any comforter," &c. " Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in fuch a government, no more than 
we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes :'* it fhould be, *' any more,'* " Ariofto, TafTo, 
Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not bom in repub^ 
lies." ** Neither Ariofto, Taflb, nor Galileo, any more 
than Raphael, was born in a republic.'' 

RULE XVII. 

Prepofitloris govern the objeftive cafe : as, ** I 
have beard a good charadler of her ;* " From him 
that k needy turn not away ;'* " A word to the 
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wife is fufficicnt for them ,-" " Strength of mind is 
nvith them that are pure in heart." 

The followiDg are examples of the nominative cafe beinj 
■fed inftead of the objedtive. " Who fervcft thou under ?" 
" Who do you fpeak to?" " We arc ftlll much at a lofs who 
civil power belongs to ?" '* Who doft thou alk for ?'* 
" Affociate not with thofe who none can fpeak well of." 
In all thefe places it ought to be " whom.' 

The prepofitions /0 ^ndfor are often underftood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : aS) " Give me the book ;" " Get me 
fome paper ;'* that is, •* to me yfer me.'* " Wo is me ;" 
i. e. "/o me." " He was banifhed England j" i. e. ^^from 
England." ' 

1. The prepofition is often feparated from the relative 
which it governs : as, " Whom wilt thou give it to ?" in- 
ftead of, " To whom wilt thou give it ?" " He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is too po- 
lite to (hock authors with a truth, which generally their 
bookfellers are the firft that inform them of." This is an 
idiom to which our language is ftrongly inclined ; it pre- 
vails in common converwtion, and fuits very well with the 
familiar flyle in writing : but the placing of the prepofition 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
fpicuous, and agrees much better with the folemn and 
elevated ftyle. 

2. Some writers feparate the prepofition from its noun, 
in order to conned): different prepofitions with the fame 
noun : as, *' To fuppofe the zodiac and planets to be effi- 
cient 0/*, and antecedent /«, themfelves." This, whether 
in the familiar or the Iblemn ftyle, is always inelegant, and 
fhould generally be avoided. In forms of law, and the 
like, where fulnefs and exadnefs of expreiEon muft take 
place of every other confideratioo, it may be admined. 

3. Different relations, and different fenfes, muft be ex- 
preiTed by different prepofitionsi. though in conjun<5tion 
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vith the fame ^Ferl> or adje^ive* Thus we fay» '^ to con- 
w&ric with a perfon, i^on9. fubje^ in a hoafey^&c. We 
sMo fay> *' We are diiappoiotcd 0/ a thkag,** when we can- 
not ^et it) ** and di(appointed in it,*' when we have it, and 
£nd it does not anfwer our e3i|>e^ations. But two dif- 
ferent prepofitions mnft be improper in the fame conftruc- 
tiooy and in the fame ientence : a9> ** The combat ^/«fe<pi 
thirty Britons a^ainfi twenty EngliHi." 
^ In &me cafes it is difiiciut to (ayy to which of two pre- 
pofitions the preference is to be given, as both are ufed 
promifcttoaflyy and cuAom has not decided in favour of 
tither of them. We fay, ** Expert at," and *^ expert in a 
thing." ** Expert at finding a reoMdy for his miflakes ;" 
•♦Ejcpert in deception.'' 

When prepoiitions are fubjoined to nouns, they are gene- 
lally the fame that are fubjoined to the verbs from which 
the nouns are derived : as, ** A compliance vfiihf'* ** to 
comply vfifb ,•'* " A dIfpoCtton to tyraoir^," " difpofed to 
tyrannife." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate ufe of the prepofition 
is of great importance, we fhall fele^ a confiderable num- 
ber of examples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of fpeech. 

I ft. With refpeft to the prepofition of-^** He is refolyed 
of going to the Perfian court ;" "en going," &c. " He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" " on the 
Papal," &c. " To call of a perfon," and to wmit of him ;" 
**onz perfon," &c. ** He was eager of recommending it 
to his fellow citizens," " m recommending," &c. tyis 
fomctimes omitted, and fometimes inferted, after worthy .• 
as, " It is worthy obfervation," or, " of obfervation." But 
it would have been better omitted in the following fen- 
tences. " The emulation v^o fhoqld ferve their country 
beft, no longer fubfifts among them, but of who (hould ob- 
tain the moft lucrative command." " The rain hath been 
fallbg of a long time ;" " falling a long time." " It is 
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fitoatioD chiefly which decides of the fortane and charac* 
tcrs of men :" " decides the fortune/* or, ** concerning iht 
fortune.'* " He found the greateft difficulty of writing ;" 
" m writing." " It midit have given me a greater tafte of 
its antiauities.** A tafte ^a thing implies aflual enjoy- 
ment 01 it ; but a tafte for it, implies only a capacity for. 
enjoyment. ** This had a much greater (hare of inciting 
him, than any regard after his father's commands ;'* 
** (hare m inciting," and ** regard to his father's" &c. 

2d, With relj»e£t to the prepofitions to and for* — ** Yea 
•have beftowed your £ivours to the moft defer ving perfons ;" 
** upon the moft deferving," &c. ^* He accufed the nii- 
nifters for betraying the Dutch :" "^having betrayed." 
** His abhorrence to that fuperftitious figure ;" ** ^that," 
&c. " A great change to the better ;" "/er the better." 
« Thy prejudice to my caufe ;" « againft.*' « The Englilh 
were very different people then to what they are at pre- 
fent ;" **/rom what," &c. ** In compliance to the declara- 
tion ;" " witbf*' &c. " It is more than they thought for;" 
«« thought of J' " There is no need for it ;" « ©/"it." For 
is fuperfluous in the phrafe, " More than he knows /or." 
** No dlfcouragement for the authors to proceed ;" ** to 
the authors," &c. " It was perfedUy in compliance to 
fome perfons ;" " with," " The wifeft princes need not 
think It any diminution to their greatnefs, or derogation to 
their fufficiency, to rely upon counfel ;" " diminution o/*," 
and " derogation/rom." 

3d, With refped to the prepofitions with and upon. 

** Reconciling himfelf with the king." " Thofe things 
which have the greateft refemblance with each other, fr&- 
quemly differ the moft." ^* That fuch rejedion ftiould be 
confonant with our common nature." "Conformable with," 
&c. " The hiftory of Peter is agreeable with the (acred 
texts." In all the above inftances, it (hoold be, " /o," in- 
ftead of ** with.'* ** It is a ufe that perhaps I (hould not 
have thought on ;" " thought 0/.** " A greater quantity 
may be taken from the heap, without making any fenfible 
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alteration upon it ;" " in it." ** Intrufted to pcrfbns on 
'whom the parliament could confide ;'* " in whom." " He 
was made much on at Argos;*' " much of." " If policy 
can prevail upon force ;" " over force." *• I do likewife 
diflent with the examiner ;** ^^ from.'* 

4th, With refped to the prepofitions m, from^ &c. — 
**They ihould be informed in fome parts of his character ;" 
" ahotU^'' or ** toncemingj* " Upon fuch occafions as fell 
into their cognizance ;" " under" " That variety of 
fadHons into which we are ftill engaged ;" ** in which.'* 
*' To reftore myfelf into the favour 5" ** to the favour." 
** Could he have profited from repeated experiences i* 
iy.'* From feeros to be fuperfluous after forbear : asy 
** He could not forbear from appointing the pope," &c. 
.. " A ftrift obfervance after times and falhions;" *'ofume%.** 
** The character which we may now value ourfelves by 
drawing ;" " upon drawing." " Neither of them dial! 
make me fwenrc out of the path j" *from the path.'* 
** Ye blind guides, which flrain at a gnat, and fwallow a 
camel ;" it ought to be, " which /Irain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by draining it." The im- 
propriety of the prepofition has ;wholly deftroyed the 
meaning of the phrafe. 

The prepofition among always implies a number of 
things ; and therefore cannot be ufed in conjundion with 
the word every, which is in the fingular number: as^ 
" Which is found among every fpecies of liberty ;" '* The 
opinion feems to gain ground among every body. ' 

5. The prepofition to is made u{e of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as "I 
went to London ;'* " I am going to town. ' But the prepo- 
fition at is ufed after the neuter, verb to be : as, •' I have 
been at London ;" '* I was at the place appointed ;" " I 
(hall be at Paris." We likewife fay ; " He touched, arri- 
ved at any place." The prepofition in is fet before coun- 
tries, cities, and large towns : as, ** He lives in France, in 
London, or in Birmingham." But before villages, fingle 
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houfeSf and cities which are in diAant countries, at is nfed; 
as, " He lives at Hackney;" " He refides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with refpe^b to the pronoua 
one another^ whether the prepofition of be placed between 
the two parts of it) or before them both. We may fay, 
" They were jealous of one another ;" or ** They were 
jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently ufed as prepofitions : as, ex- 
cepting, refpe<fling, touching, concerning, accordio^. 
** They were all in fault except or excepting him." 

RULE xvin. 

Conjunctions conneA the fame mood$ and tenfes 
of verbs, and cafes of nouns and pronouns : as, 
** Catidour is to be approved and praB'tfed :" " If 
thou fincerely defire^ and earneftly purfue virtue, 
fhe will affuredly he found by thee, and prove a rich 
reward •," " The mafter taught her and me to 
write ;" " He and Jhe were fchool-fellows." 

Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to conned 
different moods and tenfes of verbs ; but in thefe inftances 
the nominative muft be repeated, which is not neceHary, 
though it may be done, under the condruAion to which 
the rule refers. We may fay, " He lives temperately and 
he hai long lived temperately ;•* ** He may return^ but he 
nvtll not continue ;'* ** She *Q}as proud, though fhe is now 
humble ;" but it is obvious, that the repetition of the no- 
minative in fnch cafes, is indifpen fable ; and that, by this 
means, the latter members of thefe fentences are rendered 
not fo flri^ly dependent on the preceding, as thofe are 
which come under the rule. When, in the progrefs of a 
fentence, we pafs from the affirmative to the negative form, 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the fubjcft or no- 
minative is always refumed : as, " He is rich, but he is not 
refpeftable." " He is not rich, but he is refpeaable." 
There appears to be equal reafon for repeating the nomi- 
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nattTe,^ and refuming the fabjed):, when the courfe of the 
fentence is dif erted by a change of the mood or tenfe. 

A few examples of inaccuracies refpe(5ling this rule may 
further difplay its utility. 

" If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
bered that thy brother hath aught againft thee." It ought 
to be, ** and there remember.*' 

" If he prefer a virtuous life, and is fincere in his pro- 
fefHons, he will fucceed ;" " if he prefers " 

" To deride the miferies of the unhappy, is inhuman ; . 
and wanting compafHon towards them, is unchriflian ;" 
** and to ivant compafiion." 

" The parliament addrefled the king, and has been pro- 
rogued the fame day :" " and was prorogued/' 

** Anger glances into the breaft of a wife man, but will 
reft only in the bofom of fools ;" " but refis only ;" or, 
•' but it will reft only," " His wealth and him bid adieu 
to each other ;** ** and he.*' " He entreated us, my com- 
rade and 1, to live harmonioufly ;" " comrade and me.*' 
••My fifter and her were on good terms 5" *^ znd Jhe." 
'• Virtue is praifed by many, and would be defired alfo, 
if her worth were really known ;** " and /be would." 
•' The world recedes, and will foon difappear ;" " and it 
will." •' We often overlook the blelEngs which are ia our 
pofleffion, and are fearching after thofe which are out of 
our reach ;" it ought to be, " and fearcb after." 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjundlions require the indicative, fomc 
the fubjunftive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that when fomething contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the fubjunftive ought to be ufed *: as, 
" ijT / were to write, he would not regard it ;" 
" He will not be pardoned, unle/s he repent.*' 

Conjunftions that are of a pofitive and abfolutc 
nature require the indicative mood. ** Af virtue 
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advances^ fo vice recedes ;" *' He is healthy, becaufi 
he is temperate/' 

The conjunAioDSy if^ though^ unhfs^ except^ whether^ 3cc. 
generaJly require the fubjun(5live mood after them ; as, ** If 
thou he affli(5led, repine not ;" *' Though he Jli^ me, yet 
>vill I truft in him ;" '< He cannot be clean, unlefs he wajb 
himfelf ;** " No power, except it were given from above ;" 
•* Whether it were I or they^ fo we preach." But even thefc 
conjunctions, when the fentence does not imply doubt, ad- 
roit of the indicative : as, *^ Though he is poor, he is con- 
tented.** 

The following example may, in fome meafure, ferve to 
iiluftrate the difHn<5lion between the fubjundtive and the 
indicative moods. ** Though he were divinely infpned, 
and fpoke therefore as the oracles of God, with fupreme 
authority; though he wfrf endued with fupernatural powers, 
and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he 
uitered by miracles ; yet, in compliance with the way in 
which human nature and reafonable creatures are ufually 
wrought upon, he reafoned." That our Saviour was di- 
Tinely infpired, and endued with fupernatural powers, arc 
pofitions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting 
of the leaft doubt ; they would therefore have been better 
cxprefled in the indicative mood : ** Though he was di- 
vinely infpired ; though be was endued with fupernatural 
powers." The fubjun<5live is ufed in the like improper 
manner in the following example : ** Though he wtre a fon, 
yet learned he obedience, by the things which he fufFered." 
But, in a (iniilar paflage, the indicative with great pro- 
priety, is employed to the fame purpofe : " Though he was 
rich, yet for your fakes he became poor." 

1. Lejif and thaty annexed to a command preceding, 
ncceffarily require the fubjun^ive mood : as, " Love not 
ileep, left ihoM come to poverty 5" ** Reprove not a fcorner, 
iejl he hate tliee j" " Take heed that tliou ffeak not to 
Jacob." 
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^with but foltowing k, when futurity 15 denoted, re- 
quires the fubjundlivc mood : as, " ^he do but touch the 
hills, they fliali fmoke ;'* " If he he but difcreei, he will 
fucceed." But the indicative ought to be ofed, on this oc- 
cafion, when future time is not Sgnified 2 as, " I/y in this 
cxpreffion, he doet but jcft, no offence Hiould be taken ;" 
** If (he is but Cncere, I am happy." The fame difti ac- 
tion applies to the following forms of expreffion : " If he 
do fubmit, it will be from neceffity ;" *• Though he dees 
fubmit, he is not convinced ;'* " If thou do not reward this 
fervice, he will be difcouraged ;"' " If thou do/i heartily 
forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence.'* 

2. In the following indances, the conjundlioo that, ex- 
preffed or underflood, feems to be improperly accompanied 
with the fubjunftive mood. " So much (he dreaded his 
tyranny, that the fate of her friend (he dare not lament.'^ 
•« He reafoned fo artfully that his friends would liften, an4 
think J^tbat"] he were not wrong." 

3. Thcfame conjun6lion governing both the indicative 
and the fubjunflive moods, in the fame fentence, and in the 
fame circumftances, feems to be a great impropriety : as in 
thefe indances. •* If there be but one body of legiflators, 
it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, the»e 
will want a cafting voice." "^aman have a hundred 
(heep, and one of them is gone aftray," &c. 

4. Almoft all the irregularities in the conftrudlion of any 
language, have arifen from the ellipOs of fonie words, which 
were originally inferted in the fentence, and made it regu- 
lar ; and it is probable, that this has been the cafe with re- 
fpeft to the conjuniftive form of words, now in ufe ; which 
will appear from the following examples : " We (hall over- 
take him though he run ;" that is, " though he /hould run 5" 
** Unlefs he aff prudently, he will not accompli(h his pur- 
pofej" that is, " unlefs he^^i// ad prudently." " If he 

fucceed and obtain bis end, he will not be the happier for it ;'* 
R2 
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that isy ** If hcjkould fuccecd, tmdjhouli! obtain his end.*' 
Thefc remarks and examples are defigncd to (how the 
original of our prefent conjundllve forms of expreffion ; 
and to enable the (Indent to examine the propriety of 
ufing them, by tracing the words in queftion to their proper 
origin and ancieot connexions. But it is neceffary to be 
more particular on this fubjeft, and therefore we (hall add 
a few obfervations refpedling it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pre- 
fent tenfe of the fubjun^ive mood, has a future fignification. 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the fecond 
and third perfons Hngular of the indicative ; as will be evi- 
dent from the following examples :" ** If thou fro/per^ thou 
fhouldfl be thankful ;" " Unlefs he fludy moreclofely he 
will never be learned." Some writers however would ex- 
prefs tl^efe fentiments without thofe variations ; " If thou 
profperejl^'^ &c. " Unlefs he Jludks^' &c: and as there is 
great diverfity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer 
the learners a few remarks to afliil them in difHnguifliing 
the right application of thefc different forms of expreffion. 
It may be conGdered as a rule, that the changes of termi- 
nation are neceffary, when thefe two circumdanees concor : 
ill. When the fubjedl is of a dubious and contingent na- 
tare ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future time. 
In the following fentences, both thefe circumflances will be 
found to unite : " If thou Injure another, thou wilt hHf t 
thyfelf ;" " He has a hard heart ; and if he amfinue impe- 
nitent, he mud fuffer :" " He will maintain his principles, 
though he lofe his eftate ;'* " Whether he fucceed or not, 
his intention is laudable ;" " If he he not profperous> he 
will not repine ;'• " If a man fmite his fervant, and he 
///V," &c. Exodus xxi. 20. In all thefe examples, the things 
fjgnified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to future 
time. But in the inftances which follow, future time is not 
referred to ; and therefore a different conftrudlion takes 
place : " If thou Uvefi virtuoufly, thou art happy ;" ** Un- 
lefs he means what he fays, he is doubly faiihlefs ;" " If 
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he aUotvs the excellence of virtue, he does not regard her 
precepts ;" " Though he feems to be fimple and artlefs, 
he has deceived us ;" ** Whether virtue if better than 
rank or wealth, admits not of any difputc ;" " If thou 
believeft with all thy heart, thou mayft," &c. ASt 
viii. 37. — ^There are many fentences, introduced by con- 
junftioris, in which neither contingency nor futurity is de- 
noted : as, " Though he excels her in knowledge, (he far 
exceeds him in virtue." " I have no doubt of his prin- 
ciples : but if he hellevet the truths of religion, he does not 
aft according to them." 

That both the circumftances of contingency ^nd futurity 
are neceflary, as te(h of the propriety of altering the ter- 
minations, will be evident, by infpedting the following ex- 
amples ; which (how that there are indances, in which 
neither of the circumftances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted, but 
not futurity. " If he thinks as he fpeaks, he may fafely 
be trufted." " If he // now difpofed to it, I will perform 
the operation.*' " He afts uprightly, unlefs he deceives 
me." In the following fentences, futurity is figViified, but 
not contingency. ** As foon as the fun fets^ it will be 
cooler." ^^ As the autumn advances , thefe birds will gra- 
' dually emigrate.'- • 

It appears, firom the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rules above mentioned may be extended to affert, 
that in cafes wherein contingency and futurity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its fignifica- 
tion of prefent time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
The verb would then be in the indicative mood, whatever 
conjun^ions might attend it. — If thefe rules, which feem 
to form the true diitiniflion between thefubjunftive and the 
indicative moods in thistenfe, were adopted and e{labli(hed 
in praftice, we (hould have, on this point, a principle of 
decifion (imple and precife, and readily applicable to 
every cafe that may occur. — It will, doubilefs, fometimes 
happen^ that, on this occalion, as well as on many other 
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pccafions, a ftridt adherence to grammatical rules^ would 
render die language ftiff and formal : but when cafes of 
this fort occur, it would be better to give the expreffion a 
different turn, than to violate grammar for the fake of cafe, 
or even of elegance. See Rule 14. Note 2. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenfes 
of the fubjunftive mood, it feems proper to make a few ob- 
fervations. Some writers exprefs themfelves in the perfedl 
tenfe, as follows : •* If thou have determined, we mud fub- 
mit:" "Unlefs he i6tfwconfented,the writing will be void:*' 
but we believe that few authors of critical fagacity write in 
this manner. The proper form feems to be, ** If thou hq/i 
determined; unlefs he i^a/ confented," &c. conformably to 
what we meet with in the Bible : " I have furnamed thee, 
though thou hq/l not known me." Ifaiah xlv. 4. 5. What 
is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained," 3tc. 
Job xxvii. 8. See alfo /t3s xxviii. 4. 

6. In the plupcrfed and future tenfes, we fometimes 
meet with fuch exprefEons as thefe : **If tho^ i&a^ applied 
thyfelf diligently, thou wouldft have reaped the advan- 
tage ;" "Unlefs thou^/^fpeak the whole truth, we cannot 
determine 5" "If thou wll undertake the bufinefs, there is 
little doubt of fuccefs." This mode of expreffing the auxi- 
liaries does not appear to be warranted by the general prac- 
tice of corredl writers. They ftiould be hadj^ Jhah^VLTid 
wilt : and we find them ufed in this form in the facred 
Scriptures. 

" If thou hadft known," &c. Luke xix. 47. *' If thou 
hadfl been here," &c. ^ohn xi. 2i. If thou w/7/, thou 
canfl make me clean," Matt. viii. 2, See alfo, 2 Sam. ii. 27. 
Matt. xvii. 4. 

7. The fecond perfon lingular of the imperfeft tenfe in 
the fubjundtive mood, is alfo very frequently varied in its 
termination : as, ** If thou 'oved him truly, thou wouldil 
obey him ;" *' Though thou did conform, thou haft gained 
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nothing by it." This variation, howcTcr, appears to be 
improper. Our prefent vcrfion of the Scriptures, which 
we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority in points 
of this nature, decides againft it. " If thou kneweft the 
gift," &c. John iv. 10. '* If thou ^/^^J? receive it, why doft 
thou glory ?" 3cc. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See alfo Dan, v. 22. But 
kt is proper to remark, that the form of the verb/o be^ when 
ufed fubjuodively in the imperfed tenfe, is indeed very 
conHderably and properly varied from that which it has in 
the imperfedl of the indicative mood : as the learner will 
perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb.* 

8. It may not be fuperfluous, alfo to obfervc, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the fub^ 
jun^live, do not change the termination of the fccond per- 
fon fingular. We properly fay, " If thou majji or can^ 
go :" " Though thou mtghtft live 5" " Unlefs thoo couldj 
read ;" *' If thou wouldji learn ;" and not " If thou may^ 
or can go ;'' &c. It is fufficient, on this point, to adduce 
the authorities of Johnfon and Lowth ,• " If ihoaJboiJd/i 
go }" John/on. '* If thou majifti mightfl^ or couldjtlo^t ;? 
Lowtb. Some authors think, that when that exprefles the 
motive or end, the termination of thefe auxiliaries (Iiould 
be varied : as, " I advife thee, thai thou may beware ;'* 
" He checked thee, that thou Jhould not prefume :" bat 
there does not appear to be any ground for this exception. 
If the exprelEon of '* condition, doubt, contingency," &c. 
does not warrant a change in the form of thefe auxiliaries, 
why fhould they have it, when a motive or end is expreiTed ? 
The tranflators of the Scriptures do not appear to have 
made the dfftin<aion contended for. " Thou builded the 
wall, that thou mayli be their king," Neh^ vi. 6. " There 
is forgivenefs with thee, that thou mayft be feared." 
Pfalms cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding obfervations under this rule, it ap- 
pears, that with refpedt to what is termed the prefent 



• Sec obfervations on the manner of conjugating the fubjun^ive 
mood, at pages 90, lo:^. 
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tcnfc of any verb, when the circumftanccs of contingency 
and futarity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations 
of the fecond and third peHons lingular ; that without the 
concurrence of thofe circnmftances, the terminations (hould 
not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxiliaries of 
the three palt tcnfes, and the auxiliaries of the future, un*> 
dergo 00 alterations whatever : except the imperfea of tht 
verb h A?, which, in cafes denoting contingency, is varied 
m ail the perfons of the fingular number. 

After perufing what has been advanced on this fubjed^, it 
will be nataral for the (ladent to inquire, what is the extent 
ofthefubjundive mood? Some grammarians thinkit extends 
«»biy to what h caHed the prefent tenfe of verbs generally^ 
Mtader the ctrcumftances df contingency and futurity % and t% 
flic imperfed tetife of the verb t6 ht^ when it denotes coil>- 
tingency x becaufe in thefe tenfes only, the finrm of the 
terb admits of variation ; and they fuppofe that it is va^ 
liatioh merely which conftitutes the diflin^ton of mood». 
It is the opini<m of other grammariatis, that, befidts the 
two caf<» juil mentioned, all verbs in the three pad^ and 
tbe two ftitnre tenfes, are in the fubjondive naood, whdi 
they denote contingency and nncertamty, though they 
l»ave not any change of termination ; and that, when con* 
tkigency is not figniited, the verb, through all thefe five 
tettfes, belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunc- 
tion may attend it. They think, that the definition and 
nature of the fub^n6tive mood, have no reference to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, af^ion, or paffion, fignified by the verb ; and 
that the fut^undive mood may as properly exid) without a 
variation of the verb, lis the infinitive mood, which cer- 
tainly has no terminations different from thofe of the indi- 
cadve. The deciion of this point is not, however, of 
much confequence. The rules which afcertain the pro- 
priety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, are of more importance ; and may be well obferved, 
without a w&xwky of ientiment reijpe&ing the nature 
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and limits of the fiibjun^tve inood. Fot fiurihtt renarks 
OQ the fubjcdty fee fcdl. H* p. loz* 

There is a peculiar neatnefs in a fentence beginoing with 
tlie conjundive form of a verb. " ff^ere there no di&rencei 
there would be no choice." 

A double conjundlive, in two correfpondent claufes of a 
fentence, is fometimes made ufe of 2 as, **Hadht done this, 
he ifaJ efcaped ;'* '* Had the limitations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity iaJ 
made him regard as facred, the boundaries of the con- 
Hit ution." The fentence in the common form would have 
read thus : " If the limitations on the prerogative had been, 
Ice. his integrity would have made him regard,'* &c. 

9. Some eonjunfttons have their eorrefpondent eonjanc* 
tions belonging to them, fo that, in the fubfeqnent member' 
of the fentence, the latter anfwers to the former: as, 

I ft, Though^-^yety never*helefs : as, •* Though he was 
rich, yet for our fakes he became poor.'* 

2d, Whetber-'^r : as, ^* Whether he will go fr not^ I 
cannot tell." 

5d, Ekhet'^or : as, ** I will ekher fend tt, «r bring it 
myilctf." 

4th, Kehber'-'^or : as, *^ Neither thoa nor 1 am ^>le to 
compais it/' 

5tb, As^^'^u s ezpreffing a comparifon of equality : aa^ 
^' Ske is 9t amiable tu her fifter." 

6th, At-^oi expreffing a comparifen of equality : as, 
« Ai the ftavs, Jo (hall thy feed be/' 

7th, ^j— ^ .• expreffing a compari&n of quality : as, 
** As the one dicth, fo dieih the other." 

8th, So'^^-Oi : with a verb expreffing a comparifon of 
quality : as, •* To fe« thy glory, fo asl have feen thee in 
the fimauary." 

9th, So-^^^ : wkh a negative and an adjedive expreffia^ 
a comparifon of quantity : as, " Pompey was not fo great 
a man at Caefar." 
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loch) So — ibat : expreffing a confequence : as^ *'He 
vr^fi fatigued, ihat he could fcarcely move." 

The conjundioDs or and nor may often be ufcd, with 
nearly equal propriety. "The king, whofe charader wa$ 
not fufficiently vigorous, nor decidve, afTented to the 
ineafure." In this fentence, or would perhaps have been 
better ; but, in general, nor feems to repeat the negation in 
the former part of the fentence, and therefore gives more 
cmphafis to the exprefHon. 

JO. Conjun6lioos are often improperly nfed, both (ingly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this impro- 
priety. •' The relations are fo uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination :'' it (hould be, ^^ that 
they require," &c. '* There was no man fo fanguine, who 
did not apprehend fome ill confequences :" it ought to be, 
** So fanguine as not to apprehend," 8cc. ; or, ** no man, 
how fanguine foever, who did not," 3cc. " To truft in him 
is no more but to acknowledge his power." " This is no 
other but the gate of paradife." In both thefe inflances, 
bui (hould be iban. *' We fhould fufHciently weigh the ob- 
jeds of our hope ; whether they are fuch as we may reafon- 
ably expedt from them what they propofe," &c. It ought 
to be, •* ibat we may reafonably," &c. *' The duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done ;'' 
** wiib wbicb he ought." *- In the order as they lie in his 
pre^ce :" it (hould be, " in order as they liej" or, "in the 
order in which they lie.'* " Such (harp replies that co(t 
him his life ;" •* j/ coft him " &c. ** If he was truly that 
fcarecfow, as he is now commonly painted ;" ^' fucb a 
fcarecrow," &c. " I wi(h I could do that judicetohis 
memory, to oWige the painters," &c. ; " doyi/^A juftice as 
to oblige," &c. 

The particle a/, when it is connedled with the pronoun 
fueb^ ha;S the force of a relative pronoun 2 as, " het/ucb 
at prefume to advife others, look well to their own con- 
dud;" which is equivalent to,**Let/^^«fc;>&aprefume," &c. 
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But when ufed by itfelf, this particle is to be confidercd 
as a conjun^on. 

Our language wants a conjundlion adapted to familiar 
ftyle, equivalent to notwithftandlng. The words for all 
ibat^ feem to be too low. •' A word it was in the mouth 
of every one, but, for all that, this may ftill be a fecret.** 

In regard that is fblemn and antiquated ; hecaufe would 
do much better in the following femence. " It cannot be 
ptherwife, in regard that the French profody differs from 
that of every other,'* &c. 

The word except h far preferable to other than. " It ad- 
mitted of no effedual cure other than amputation." Ex' 
gefft is alfo to be preferred to all but, " They were happy 
all but the Granger." 

In the two following phrafes the conjunction at is im- 
properly omitted ; "Which nobody prefumes, or is fo fan- 
guine A to hope." "I muft, however, be fo juft a to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
tinderflood ; as, " I beg you would come to me ;" " See 
thou do it not ;*' inftead of "that you would," ** that thou 
do.'* But in the following and many fimilar phrafes, this 
conjunction were much better infened : " Yet it is reafoa 
the memory of their virtues remain to poderity/* It fhould 
be, " yet it is jufi that the memory," &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are com- 
paredj the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or ax, (for conjunctions 
have no government of cafes,) but agrees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the prepo- 
iition, expreffed or underftood : as, " Thou art 
wifer than I ," that is, « than I am." " Thqf 
loved him more than rae :" i. c. " more than thcjf 
loved mc.'^ The fentiment is well expreffed 
by Plato, but much better by Solomon than him i" 
that is, " than by him.'' 
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The propriety or impropriety of many phrafes, in the 
preceding as well as in fome other forms, may be difcovered, 
by fupplying the words that are not expreffed; which will 
be evident from the following indances of erroneous con- 
ftrudlion. " He can read better than me.'* " He is as 
good as her." " Whether 1 be prefent or no." ** Who did 
this ? Me." By fupplying the words underftood in each of 
thefe phrafes, their impropriety and governing rule will 
appear : as, " Better than I can read ;" " As good as /he 
is ;" " Prefent or not prefent ;" " I did it." 

I . By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed : a number of which is fubjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. " Thou art a much 
greater lofer than me by his death." " She fufFers hourly 
more than me." " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the fame proportion more than 
us." " King Charles, and more than him, the duke and 
the popifh faction, were at liberty to form new fchemes." 
*' The drift of all his fermons was, to prepare the Jews for 
the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whofe 
fhocs he was not worthy to bear." " It was not the work 
of fo eminent an author, as him to whom it was firft im- 
puted*" " A ftone is heavy, and the fand weighty ; but 
a fooPs wrath is heavier than them both." " If the king 
give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them 
that do." In thefe pafTages it ought to be, " /, <we^ he^ 
they^ refpe^tively." 

When the relative who immediately follows than^ it feemg 
to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that con- 
nexion, the relative muft be in the objedive cafe : as, 
** Alfred, than nvhom^ a greater king never reigned,*' &c. 
** Beelzebub, than nohom^ Satan excepted, none higher fat," 
&c. It is remarkable that in fuch inAances, if the perfonal 
pronoun were ufed, it would be in the nominative cafe ; 
as, "A greater king never reigned than ^<?," that is, " than, 
hg wai.'^ ** Beelzebub, than ?^,*' &c. ; that is, *^than he 
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fat^* The phrafe than whom^ is, however, aToidcd by the 
beft modern writers. 

RULE xxr. 

To avoid difagreeable repetitions, and to ex- 
prefe our ideas in few words^ an ellipiis, or 
omiffion of fome words, is frequently admitted. 
Inftead of faying, " He was a learned man, he 
was a wife mun, and he was a good man ;'* we 
make ufe of the ellipfis, and fay, ** He was a 
learned, wife, and good man.'' 

When the omiffion of words would obfcure th« 
fentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
impropriety, they muft be exprefled. In the fen- 
tence, " We are apt to love who love us," the 
vord tbem fhould be fupplied. " A beautiful field 
and trees," is not proper language. It fliould be, 
^' Beautiful fields and trees \" or, " A beautiful 
field and fine trees.** 

Almoft all conpounded fentences are more or lefs cllip* 
tical ; fome examples of which may be feen under the dif- 
ferent parts offpeech. 

I. The ellipfis of the article is thus nfed % ** A. man, 
woman, and child :'' that is, '' a man, a woman, and a 
child." " A houfe and garden ;*' that is, " a houfe and a 
garden." " The fun and moon ;'* that i?, " the fun and 
the moon." " The day and hour ;" that is, " the day and 
the hour." In all thefe inftances, the article being once 
exprefled, the repetition of it becomes unnecefTary. There 
is, however, an exception to this obfervation, when fome 
peculiar emphafis requires a repetition ; as in the following 
fentence. " Not only the year, but the day and the 
hour." In this cafe, the ellipfis of the lafl article would 
be improper. When a different form of the article is rcqui- 
fite, the article is alfo properly repeated : as, '* a houfe and 
an orchard ;" ioftead of ^' a houfe and orchard." 
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1. The noun is fi-eqaently omhtcd in the feUowitig man- 
ner. « The laws of God and roan ;" that is, *« the laws of 
God and the kws of man." In fome very emphatical ex- 
preiEons, the ellipfis fhonld not be afed : as, ^* Chrift the 
power of Qod, and the wifdom of God ;" which is more 
emphatical than, ^* Chrift the power and wifdom of 
God.'' 

3. The ellipCs of the a^eBive is ufed in the following 
manner. ^< A delightfbl garden and orchard ;*' that i%^**tk 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" '^ A little man 
and woman ;" that is, ^* A little man and a little woman.** 
In fuch elliptical expreffions as thefe, the adjediTe ought 
to hare exa^ly the fame (ignification, Ind to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter fubftantire as to the for- 
mer ; otherwiie the ellipfis (hould not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipfis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers : as, *^ A magnificent honfe and gar- 
dens.'' In this cafe it is better to ufe another adje^ire ; 
as, *' A magnificent houfe and fine gardens." 

4. The foUdwing is the ellipfis of tht pronoun. ** I loTe 
and fear him ; that is, ** 1 love him and I fear him.** 
^*'My houfe and lands ;" that is, ^* my houfe and my 
lands." In thefe inflances the ellipfis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more exprefs and emphati- 
cal, it muft not be ufed : as, "His friends and his foes ;" 
" My fons and my daughters." 

In fome of the common forms of fpeech, the relative pro- 
noun is ufually omitted 2 as, "This is the man they love;" 
inftead of, ''This is the man whom they love." " Thefe 
are the goods they bought ;" for, " Thefe are the goods 
Vfhich they bought." 

In complex fentences, it is much better to have the re- 
lative pronoun exprefTed : as it is more proper to fay» 
** The poflure in which 1 lay," than, " In the pofturc 1 
lay :" " The horfe on which I rode, fell down ;" tha&i 
« The horfe I rode, fell down." 
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. The antecedent and the telatiire connedl the parts of a 
fentence together, and, to prevent obfcurity and confufion, 
fhould anfwer to each other with great exaftnefs. •* We 
fpeak that we do know» and teftify that we have feeo." 
Here the ellipfis is manifeftly improper, and •ught to be 
fupplied : as, ^* We fpeak that *ivhicb we do know, and 
teftify that which we have feen/' 

5* The ellipfis of ^he verh is u(ed in the following in- 
ftances. ^* The man was old and crafty /* that is, *' the 
man was old, and the man was crafty." " She was young, 
and beautiful, and good ;'* that is, ** She was young, (h« 
was beantiful, and' (he was good.'' ^< Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miferable, and blind, and naked." If we 
would fill up the ellipfis in the laft fentence, thou art ought 
to be repeated before each of the adje£^ives. 

If, in fuch enumeration, we choofe to point out one 
property abore the reft, that property muft be placed la(t, 
and the ellipfis fupplied : as, ** She is young and beautiful, 
and (he is good." 

** I went to fee and hear him ;" that is, ** 1 went to fee 
huD, and I went to hear him." In this inftance there is 
not only an ellipfis of the governing verb / tuentf but like- 
wife of the fign of the infinitive mood, which is governed 
by it. 

Doj didt have, had^JhaH, wiU, may, might, and the re/l 
of the auxiliaries of the compound tenfes, are frequently 
vfed-alone, to (pare the repetition of the verb : as, " He 
regards his word, but thou doft not :" i. e. ** doft not re- 
gard it." " We fucceeded, but they did not :" " did not 
fucceed." ^' I have learned my taflc, but thou had not ;" 
" haft not learned." " They muft and (hall be puni(hed ;'* 
that is, ^ they muft be punifhed.'' 

6. The ellipfis of the adverh is ufed in the following 
manner. ** He fpoke and aded wifely ;*' that is, " h« 
(poke wifely, and he adled wifely." " Thrice 1 went and 
S 2 
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offered my femce ;" that is, " thrice I went, and thrice 
I offered ray fervice." 

7. The ellipGs of the prepojitlon^ as well as of the verb, is 
ieen in the following inftances : ^' He went into the ab- 
beys, halls, and public buildings ;" that is, ^' he went into 
the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
public buildings." " He alfo went through all the ftreets 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, " Through all the ftreets, 
and through all the lanes," &c. " He fpoke to every 
man and woman there," that is, " to every man and to 
every woman." " This day, next month, laft year ;'* that 
is, " on this day, in the next month, in the laft year;" 
" The Lord do that which feemeth him good j" that is, 
" which feemeth to him." 

8. The ellipfis of the conjunSton is as follows : " They 
confefs the power, wifdom, goodnefs, and love, of their 
Creator ;'* i. e. " the power, and wifdom, and goodnefs, 
and love of," &c. " Though I love him, I ^ not flatter 
him," that is, " though I love him, yet I dix not flatter 
him." " 

9. TJie ellipfis of the InterjeSion is not very common : 
it, however, is fometimes ufed : as, " Oh ! pity and 
fhame!" that is, "Oh pity! Oh fhame !" 

As the ellipfis occurs in almoft every fentence in the 
Engliih language, numerous examples of it might hi 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following inftance there is a very confiderablc 
«ne ; as, " He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we fhould gain from one na- 
tion } and if another, from another ;" that is, " He will 
often arg')e, that if this part of our trade were well culti- 
vated, we fhould gain firom one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, we fhould gain firom 
another nation." 

The following inflances, though fhort, contain muck of 
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the ellipfis ; " Wo is me •/' u e. " wo Is to me.** « To 
let blood ;" i. e. " to let out blood." « To let down ;»' 
i. e. " to let it fall or Aide down." " To walk a mile j'* 
i. e. " to walk through the fpace of a mile." " To fleep 
all night ;" i. e. " to fleep through all the night.'* " To 
go a fifhing ;" " To go a hunting ;" i. e. " to go on a 
fifliing voyage or bufinefs ;" " to go on a hunting party." 
" I dine at two o'clock ;** i. e. " at two of the clock.'* 
" By fea, by land, on ftiore :'* i. e. "By the fea, by the 
land, on the fliore." 

m ■ 

16. The examples that follow are produced to fhew tht 
impropriety of ellipfis in fome particular cafes. " The 
Und was always pofTefTed, during pleafure, by thofe in- 
truded with the command ;" it fhould be, " thoft per/on* 
intruded ;" or, ♦* thofe who were intruded." " If he had 
read further, he would have found feveral of his objefliont 
might have been fpared :" that is, " he would have found 
that feveral of his obje<ftions," &c. ** There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowing their own chara(5lers.'* 
It ought to be, " nothing in which men ;" and, " than in 
kftowing." " I fcarcely know any part of natural phi- 
lofophy would yield more variety and ufe ;" it fhould be, 
•* which would yield," &c. ** In the temper of mind he 
was then ;" i. e. " in which he then was." ** The little 
fatisfa^ion and confiflency, to be found in moft of the fyf- 
tems of divinity I have met with, made me betake myfelf 
to the fole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to be, 
•* which are to be found," and, ** which I have met with.'^ 
" He defired they might go to the altar together, and 
jointly return their thanks to whom only they were due }'* 
i. e. ** to him to whom,'* &c. 

RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a fcntence fhould correfpond to 
each other, and a regular and dependent conftruc- 
tion, throughout, be carefully preferved. The 
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following fcntence is therefore inaccurate : " He 
was more beloved^ but not fo much admired, as 
Cinthio/' Mere requires than after it, which is no 
where found in the fentence. It Ihould be, '^ He 
was more beloved than Cinthio, but not fo much 
admired.** 

This rule may be confidered as compreh ending all the 
preceding ones : and it will alfo apply to many forms of 
(entences, which none of thofe rules can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality may feem to render it ufelefs ; 
but by ranging under it a number of raried examples^ 
it will, perhaps, afford (ome ufefu] dire^on, and ferve as 
a principle to prove the propriety or impropriety of many 
modes of exprefEon, which the lefs general rules cannot 
determine. — All the following fentences appear to be, in 
fome tefped, faulty in their conftrudion. 

** This dedication may ferve for almoft any book, that 
has, is, or (hall be publifhed.'* It ought to be, " that has 
been, or (hall be publi(hed.'* *^ He was guided by in- 
terefts always different, fometimes contrary to, thofe of 
the community ;*' " differentyrw» ;" or, " always difierent 
from thofe of the community, and fometitpes contrary to 
them." " Will it be urged that thefe books are as old, or 
even older than tradiuon V* The words, " as old," and 
**^ older," cannot have a common regimen ; it (hould bt 
«« as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few 
talents to which moft men are not born, or at lead may 
not acquire ;" *' or which, at leaft, they may not acquire-'* 
♦* The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law." In this condm^ion, the 
firft verb is faid, ** to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law," which is an evident folccifm. ** Mitigates the com- 
mon law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have been 
grammatical. 

" They prefently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown j" ** grow into good Ian- 
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guige,'* IS very improper. " There is nerer wanting a 
fet of evil indrumeots^ who either oat of mad zeal, private 
hatred, or filthy hicre, art always ready," &c. We fay pro- 
perly, "A man ads out of mad zeal/' or, " out of private 
hatred ;" but we cannot fay, if we would fpeak Englifhy 
« he a3s out of filthy lucre." " To double her kindnef* 
and carefies of me ;" the word ** kindnefs" requires to be 
followed by either to or y«r, and cannot be condrued with 
the preppfitioo of. ^' Never was man fo teafed, or fuf- 
fered half the uneafinefs, as I have done this evening i^ 
the firft and third claufes, viz, "Never was man fo 
teafed, as I have done this evening," cannot be joined 
without an impropriety ; and to conned the fecond and 
third, the word that muft befubdituted for as ; << Or fuf- 
fered half the uneafinefs that I have done j" or elfe, *^ half 
fo much uneafinefs as 1 have done." 

The firft part of the following fentence abounds with 
adverbs, and thofe fuch as are hardly confident with one 
another : *^ How much foever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almqft utterly to be defpaired of, we may 
yet have a more comfortable profped of future times." 
The fentence would be morecorred in the following form: 
*^ Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearfy 
to be defpaired of," &c. 

** O (hut not up my foul with the finners, nor my life 
with the bloody-thirfty ; in whofe hands is wickednefs, and 
their right hand is full of gifts." As the paflage, intro- 
duced by the copulative conjun^ion and^ was not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
the fentence, but of the dependent part, the relative whofo 
fhould have been ufed indead of the pofiTeifive their ; viz. 
** and whofe right hand is full of gifts.'* 

<' Eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." There feems to be an impro- 
priety in this fentence, in which the fame noun ferves in a 
double capacity, performing at the fame tifn^ the ofiiQt$ 
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both of the nominatrre and obje6ttTC cafes. ** Neither 
imtb it entered into the heart of maB, to conceire the 
things,*' &c. would have been regular. 
^ " We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, thofe images which we have once received^ into 
all the varieties of pidure and vifion." It is very proper 
to fay, ^'altering and compounding thofe images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of pifture and 
▼ifion ;*' but we can with no propriety fay, *' retaining 
them into all the varieties ;" and yet, according to the 
manner in which the words are arranged, this conftru£tionit 
unavoidable : for '^ retaining, altering, and compounding," 
are participles, each of which equally refers to, arnd go- 
Terns the fubfequent noun, tba/e imagei ; and that noun 
again is neceflarily connedled with the following prepofi- 
tion, into. The conftru^on might eafily have been redi- 
ied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participles, in this way : " We have the power of re- 
taining thofe images which we >»ave once received, and of 
altering and compounding them into all the varieties of 
pifture and vifion ;" or, perhaps, better thus : " We have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding thofe 
images which we have once received, and of fomiing them 
into all the varieties of pi^ure and vifion," 
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A PRAXIS: 

OR EXAMPLES OF GRAMMATICAL RBS0LX7T10N> 

As we hare finifhed the explanation of the different partt 
of ipeech, and the rules for forming them into fentences, it 
is now proper to give fome examples of the manner in 
which the learners (hould be exercifedy in order to prore 
their knowledge, and to render it familiar to them. This is 
called parfing. The nature of the fubje<5t, as well as the 
adaptation of it to learners, requires that it (hould be divided 
into two parts; viz. parfing, as it refpedls etymology alone ; 
and parfing, as it refpe^s both etymology and fyntax. 

• Sect. i. Specimen of etymological parfing. 

** Virtue ennobles us." 

Virtue is a common fubftantive of the third perfon, tht 
fingular number, and in the nominative cafe* {Decline 
the noun.) Ennobles is a regular verb afbive, indicative 
mood, prefent tenfe, and the third perfon lingular. (Re* 
peat the prefent ienfe^ the imperfeS tenfe\ and the perfeS 
participle.^) Us is a perfonol pronoun, of the fird perfoa 
plural, and in the objective cafe. ( Decline the pronoun. J 

** Goodnefs will be rewarded.'* 

Goodnefs is a common fabflantive, of the third perfon, the 
lingular number, and in the nominative cafe. (Decline it.) 
Wilt be rewarded is a regular verb, in the paffive voice, the 
indicative mood, the firft future tenfe, and the third perfon 
£ngular. (Repeat the prefent tenfe^ the imperfeS tenfe^ and 
iheperfeS participle.) 
I i I I > .1 

* This Praxis is accommodated to teachers, who adopt an ob- 
jcdlve caf^ for nouns, as well as to thofc who think that Englilh 
nouns have no fuch cafe, 

f The learner fhould occaHonaUy repeat all the moods and tenfet 
of the verb. 
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** Strire to improve." 

Strive is an irregular verb oeoter^ in the imperative 
mood, and of the fecond perfbn iingular. f Repeat the pre^ 
fent tenfe^ lie.) To Improve is a regular verb neuter, and 
in the infinidve mood. (Repeea tbeprefent tenfe^ tfe.J 

« Time flies, O ! how fwiftly.** 

Time is a common fubftantive, of the third per/bo, the 
fingular number, and in the nominative cafe. (Decline the 
noun,) FKet is an irregular verb neuter, the indicative 
mood, prefentteofe, and the third perfon fingular. (Repeat 
the prefent tenfe^ tic. J / is an interjection, ffow and 
fw^fy are adverbs. 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

Gratitude is a common fubftantive of the third perfbn, 
the fingular number, and in the nominative cafe. (DecUtu 
it.) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
lent tenfe, and the third perfon fingular. (Repeat the 
pre/ent tenfe, He.) A is the indefinite article. Delightful 
is an adjedHve in the pofjtive flate. (Repeat the degrees of 
eotnparifon.) Emotion is a common fubdantive of the 
third perfon, the fingular number, and in the nominadve 
cafe. (Decline it.) 

** They who forgive, aA nobly." 

They is a perfonal pronoun, of the third perfon, the plural 
number, and in the nominative cafe. (Decline it.) fV%9 
is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative cafe. (Decline 
it.) Forgive is an irregular verb adive, indicative mood, 
prefent tenfe, and the third perfon plural. (Repeat the 
prefent tenfe, &c.) AS is a regular verb a<SHve, indicative 
mood, prefent tenfe, and the third perfon plural. (Re- 
peat, tic.) Nobly is an adverb of quality. (Repeat the 
degrees of comparifon.) 

" By living temperately, our heahh is promoted.'* 
1^ is a prepofition. Living is the prefent participle o^ 
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the regular neuter rerb "to live." (Repeat the participles,) 
Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is a adjedlive 
pronoun of the poflefEve kind. (Decline it.) Health is 
a common fubftantive, of the third perfon, the Angular 
number, and in the nominative cafe. (Decline it.) Is 
pr^m^ed is a regular verb paffive, indicative mood, prc- 
fent tenfe, and the third perfon lingular. (Repeat^ ^cJ) 

'^ We fhould be kind to them^ who are unkind to us*'' 

We is a perfonal pronoun, of the firft perfon, the plural 
number, and in the nominative cafe. (Decline it,) Should 
he is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
imperfedt tenfe, and the firft perfon plural. (Repeat the 
prefent tenfcj ^c.) Kind is an adjective, in the pofiiive 
ftate. (Repeat the degrees of comparifon,) To is a prcr- 
pofition. Them is a perfonal pronoun, of the third peiibn, 
the plural number, and in the obje<flive cafe. (Decline 
k.) Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative 
c»(c. (DecRne it.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, prefent tenfe, and the third perfon plural. 
(Repeat^ ^c) Unkind is an adje<ftive in the pofitive ftate. 
(Repeat the degrees of comparifon,) To is a prepofition. 
Us is a perfonal pronoun, of the firft perfon, the plural 
number, and in the obje^ive cafe. (Decline it,) 

Sect. 2. Specimen of fyntaSical parfing. 

** Vice produces mifery." 

Vice is a common fubftantive, of the third perfon, the 
Angular number, and in the nomiuative cafe. Produces 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, prefent tenfe, the 
third perfon fingular, agreeing with its nominative '* vice," 
according to rule i. which fays 5 (here repeat the rule,) 
Mifery is a common fubftantive, of the third perfon, the 
fingular number, and the objedl of the adlive verb " pro- 
duces ;'* or, (as fome grammarians think,) the objective 
cafe gorerned by that verb. 
T 
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" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 

Peace is a common fubftantire. (Repeat the per/on^ nwn- 
ber, and cafe. J And is a copalative conjundlion. Joy is 
a common fubftantive. Repeat the per/en^ number^ and 
cafe.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
prefent tenfe, and the third perfon plural, agreeing with 
the nominative cafe "peace and joy," according to rule ii. 
which fays ; (here repeat the rule.) Virtue's is a common 
fobflantive, of the third perfon, the fingular number, and in 
the pofleffive cafe, governed by the lubftantive "crown,'* 
agreeably to rule x. which fays, &c. Crown is a com- 
mon fubftantive, of the third perfon, the fingular number, 
and in the nominative cafe, agreeably to the fourth note of 

RULE XI. 

" Wifdom or folly governs us." 

Wifdom is a common fubftantive. ( Repeai the perfon^ 
number^ and cafe.) Or is a disjundHve conjun6tion. f'oliy 
is a common fubihintive. (Repeat the perfony number^ and 
eafe.) Governs is a regular verb adive, indicative mood, 
prefent tenfe, and the third perfon fingular, agreeing with 
its nominative cafe " wifdom" or " folly," according to 
RULE III. which fays, &c. Us is a perfonal pronoun, 
of the firfl perfon, plural number, and in the objeftive 
cafe, governed by the adive verb " governs,** agreeably 
to RULE XI. which fays, &c. 

** Every heart knows its forrows.'* 

Every is an adjciflive pronoun of the diftributive kind, 
agreeing with its fubftantive " heart," according to Note 2. 
under rule viii. which fays, &c. Heart is a common 
fubftantive. (Repeat the perfony number y and cafe.) Knows 
is an irregular verb adive, indicative mood, prefent tenfe, 
third perfon fingular, agreeing with its nominative cafe 
*' heart," according to rule. 1. which fays,&c. Its is a 
perfonal pronoun of the third perfon fingular, and of the 
neuter gender, to agree with its fubftantive " heart,*' ac- 
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cording to rule t. which fays, &c. it is in the pofleffire 
cafe, governed by the^ noun " forrows," according to 
i^ULE X. which fays, &c. Sorrows is a common fubftan- 
tive, of the third perfon, the plural number, and the ob- 
ject of the adive verb " knows ;** or, the objedive cafe 
governed by that verb. 

" The man is happy who lives wifely." 

The is the definite article. Man is a common fubflan- 
tive. (Repeat the perfon^ number <, and cafe.) Is is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, prefent tenfe, and 
the third perfon fingular, agreeing with the nominative 
cafe " man," according to rule i. which fays, &c. tiappy 
is an adjedlive in the pofitive ftatc. Who is a relative pro- 
noun, which has for its antecedent, " man," with which it 
agrees in gender and number, according to rule v. which 
fays, &c. Lvoes is a regular verb neuter, indicative mood» 
prefent tenfe, third perfon fingular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native *' who," according to rule vi. which fays, &c. 
Wifely is an adverb of quality, placed after the verb, ac- 
cording to rule XV. 

" Who preferves us ?' 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogaiire kind, and 
in the nominative cafe fingular. The word to which it 
relates, (its fubfequent,) is the noun or pronoun contain- 
ing the anfwer to the queflion ; agreeably to a note under 
RULE VI. Preferves is a regular verb adkive, indicative 
mood} prefent tenfe, third perfon fingular, agreeing with 
its nominative "who," according to rule vi. which fays, 
Bcc. Us is a perfonal pronoun. (Repeat the perfon^ num- 
hery cafe^ and rule*) 

" Whofe houfe is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We." 

Whofe is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kindj 
and relates to the following words, "brother's'* and "mint,'* 
agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in the poffeifive 
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cafe, governed by " houfe," according to rule x. which 
fays, &c. Ifou/e is a common fubftantive. {Repeat th£ 
perJoTiy number^ and cafe.) Is is an irregular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, prefent tenfe, and the third perfon lin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative cafe " houfe," accord- 
ing to RULE I. which fays, &c. That is an adjedlive pro- 
noun of the demonftrative kind. My is an adjective pro- 
noun of the po/Teilive kind. Brother's is a common fub- 
ftantive, of the third perfon, the lingular number, and in 
the po/feiKve cafe, governed by " houfe" underftood, ac- 
cording to RULE X. and a note under rule vi. And is 
a copulative coajundlion. Mine is a perfonal pronoun, of 
the firft perfon, the lingular number, and in the poiFeiEve 
cafe, according to a note under rule x. and another un- 
der RULE Ti. Who is a relative pronoun of the interro- 
gative kind, of the plural number, in the nominative cafe, 
and relates to " we" following, according to a note under 
RULE VI. Inhabit is a regular verb a^ve. (Repeed the 
moody tenfej perfon^ l^c.J It is a perfonal pronoun, of the 
third perfon, the lingular number, and in the obje^dvc 
cafe, governed by the a(^ive verb " inhabit," according 
to RULE XI. which fays, &c. We is a perfonal pronoun, 
of the firft perfon, the plural number, and the nominative 
cafe to the verb " inhabit" underftood* The words " in- 
habit it" are implied after "we,*' agreeably to a note un- 
der RULE vr. 

" Remember to allift the diftrefled." 

Remember is a regular Terbadi^re, imperative niood, th^ 
Tecond perfon lingular, and agrees with its nominative cale 
** thou*' underftood. To ajfiji is a regular verb a^ive, in 
the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb " re- 
member," according to rule xii. which fays, &c. The is 
the definite article. Diftre/fed is an adje<5live put fubftan- 
tively. 

" We arc not unemployed." 
We is a perfonal pronoun, (Repeat the perfon^ number y 
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gndcafe.) Art is an irregular verb neater, (Repea/t th 
tnood^ tenjcy perforin ^c.J Not is an adverb of negation. 
Unemployed is an adjeiaive in the pofitive ftate. The two 
negatives not and «», form an afBrnutive, agreeably tp 
RULE xvr. which fays, &c. 

** This bounty has reKeved you and us ; and has 
gratified the donor.'* 

This is an tdjcftire pronoun of the deroonftraiive kind. 
Bounty is a common fubftantive. (Repeat the per/on^ mint" 
bevi and cafe.) Has relieved is a regular verb adive, in- 
dicative mood, perfea tenfe, third perfon Angular, agree- 
ing with its nominative "bounty," according to rule i. 
which fays, &c. Tou is a perfonal pronoun, of the fecond 
perfon plural, and in the objeaive cafe. (Repeat the go- 
vernment and rule.) And is a copulative conjun<aion. Us 
is a perfonal pronoun, in the objedive cafe. Tou and us 
are put in the fame cafe according to rule xviii. which 
fays, &c. And'\% a copJativc conjbn^ioa. Has gratified is 
a regular verb a<5tive, indicative mood, perfect tenfe, 
and third perfon Angular, agreeing with its nominative 
" bounty," underftood. " Has relieved*' and " has gra- 
tifiedf* are in the fame mood and tenfe, according to 
RULE xvm. which fays, &c. The is the definite article. 
Donor is a common fubftantive, of the third perfon, the 
(ingular number, and the object of the a(5live verb " has 
gratified ;" or, the ob^edive cafe governed by that verb. 

^ He will not be pardoned, unlefs he repent." 

He is a perfonal pronoun, of the third perfon, Angular 
number, mafculine gender, and in the nominative cafe. 
jfViU be pardoned is a regular paiEve verb, indicative mood, 
irft future tenfe, and the third perfon Angular, agreeing with 
its nominative, "he," according to rule i. and compofed 
of the auxiliaries " will be," and the paffive participle " par- 
doned.'' Not is a negative adverb. Unlefs is a disjunctive 
conjundion. He is a perfonal pronoun. (Repeat the perfon, 

T 2 
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number^ pnier^ and cafe,) Repent is a regular rerb neuter, 
in the fabjun^re mood, the prefent teofe, the third per* 
fon fingolar, and agrees with its nominative cafe ^^ he," 
according to rule i. which fays, &c. It is in the fab- 
janflive mood, becaufe it implies a future fenfe, and de- 
nous uncertainty (ignified by the conjundtion *^ unkls,'' 
agreeably to rule xix. and the notes. 

^* Good works being negleded, devouon is falfe/' 

Good -works being negleSed^ being independent on the 
reft of the fentence, is the cafe abfohite, according to the 
fifth note of RULE i. Devotion is a common fubftantiye. 
(Repeat the number ^ perfan^ and eafe.) Is is an irregular 
rerb neuter. (Repeat the mood^ tenfij perfon^ tffc.J Faifs 
is an adjeflive in the pofitive flate, and belongs to its fub- 
fhntive " devotion** underftood, agreeably to rule viii. 
which fays, &c. 

<^ The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wife and 
virtOous prince." 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a common fub- 
ftantive, of the third perfbn, the fingular number, and in 
the nominative cafe. Marcus Aurelius is a proper name 
or fubftantive, and in the nominative cafe, becaufe it is 
put in apppfition with the fubftantive " emperor," agree- 
ably to the firft note of rule x. H^as is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, imperfeft tenfe, and the third 
. perfon fingular, agreeing with its nominative cafe ** em- 
peror," according to rule i. j1 is the indefinite article. 
IVife is an adje^ive, and belongs to its fubftantive "prince.'* 
And is a copulative conjundion. Virtuous is an adje^ve, 
and belongs, &c. Prinee is a common fubftantive, and in 
the Bominative|cafe, agreeably to the fourth note of rule xi. 

" To err is human." 

To err^ is the infinitive mood, and the nommative cafe, 
to the verb " is.'' It is an irregular verb neuter^ indicative 
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nood, prefent tenfe, aad the third perfon fiogular, agree- 
ing with its nominative cafe " to err," agreeably to Note i. 
under rulb the firft. Human is an adjedive, and belongs 
to its fubftantive <^ nature" underftood, according t» 
&ULE Till, which fays, &c. 

" To countenance perfons who arc guilty of bad ac- 
tions, is but one remove from adlually committing 
them." 

To countenance perfons tvho are guilty of bad aSions^ is 
part of a fentence, which is the nominative cafe to the 
verb " is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
-with the aforementioned part of a fentence, as its nomina- 
tive cafe, agreeably to Note i. under rule the firft. But 
is a disjundtive conjunction. One is a numeral adjedive, 
agreeing with its fubdantive "remove." Remove is a 
common fabftantive^ of the third perfon, the (ihgular 
number, and in the nominative cafe, agreeably to, the 
fourth note of rule xi. From is a prepofition. Com" 
mitting is the prefent participle of the regular adlive verb 
*' to commit." Them is a perfonal pronoun, of the third 
peribn, the plural number, and in the objedive cafe, go- 
verned by the participle "committing," agreeably to 
RULE XIV. which fays, &c« 

The preceding fpecimeny of parfing, if carefully fii^cHed 
by the learner, feem to be fafficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and 
fufficieatly diverfified, to qualify him, in other exercifes^ 
to point out and apply the remaining rales, both principal 
and fubordinate. 



( "4 ) 
PART. IV. 

Prosodt. 

Prosody confifts of two parts : the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com- 

prifing ACCENT, QJJANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, 

and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of versifi- 
cation. 

CHAPTE& I. 
Of PRONVNCIATIOV, 

SicT. I, Of Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar ftrefs of 
the voice, on a certain letter or fyllablc in a 
word, that it may be better heard than the reft, 
or diftinguifhed from them : as, in the word 
prefume, the ftrefs of the voice muft be on the 
letter Uy and fecond fyllable, fume, which take 
the Jicccnt. 

As words may be formed of a different number of fyl- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was neceffary to have 
fome peculiar mark to diftingui(h words from mere fyl- 
lables J otherwife fpeech would be only a continued fuc- 
ceffion of fyllablesy without conveying ideas : for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confufion in the marks, mufl: 
caufe the fame in the ideas for which they (land. It was 
therefore neceffary, that the mind (hould at once perceive 
what number of fyliabJes belongs to each word, in ut- 
terance. . This might be done by a perceptible paufe at 
the end of each word in (peaking, as we form a certain 
diflance between them in writing and printing. But this 
would make difcourfe extremely tedious j and though it 
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might render words diftinft, would make the meaning of 
fentences confuied. Syllables might alfo be fufficiently 
diftingaifhed by a certain elevation or depreffion of voice 
upon one fy liable of each word, which was the pradi:ice of 
fome nations. But the Englifh tongue has, for this pur- 
pofe, adopted a mark of the eafieil and fimplell kind^ 
which is called accent, and which eifedtually anfwers 
the end. 

. Every word in our language, of more than one fyllable, 
has one of them diftingnifhcd from the reft in this man- 
ner ; and fome writers aflert, that every monofyllable of 
two or more letters, has one of its letters thus diftinguifhcd. 

Accent is either principal or fecondary. The principal 
accent is that which neccffarily diftingnifhes one fyllable 
in a word from the reft. The fecondary accent is that 
ftrefs which we may occafionally place upon another fyl- 
lable, befides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to pronounce every part of the word more diftindly, for- 
cibly, and harmonioufly : thus, " Complaifant, caravan,'* 
aod " violin," have frequently an accent 05 the firft as trell 
as on the laft fyllable, though a fonlewbal lefs forcible one. 
The fame may be obferved of " Repartee,, referee, pri?a»* 
teer, domineer," &c. But it muft b^ dbfcrved, that 
though an accent is allowed on the ftrft fyllable of thelb 
words, it is by no means neceCary ; they Biay alt be pro* 
nounced with one accent, and that on the laft fyllable^ 
withputthe leaft deviation from propriety. 

As emphafis evidently points out the mod (ignificaaC 
word in a Jentence ; fo, where'other reafons do not forbid, 
the accent always dwells with greateft force on that part 
of the word which, from its importance, the hearer has 
always the greateft occafion to obferve : and this is necef' 
farily the root or body of the word. But as harmony of 
termination frequently attra<5ls the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, fo the firft and moft natural law 
of accentuation feems to operate lefs in fixing the ftrefs 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed. 
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with pcrfeft uniformity, leave the principal part of the 
word in quiet pofleflion of what feems its lawful property ; 
but Latin and Greek terminations, of which our language 
is full, aflume a right of preferving their original accent, 
and fubjecSl almoft every word they bedow upon us to their 
own claiEcal laws. 

Accent, therefore, feems to be regulated in a great mea* 
fure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent 
is generally on the root ; in words from the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to chefe 
we add the different accent we lay on feme words, to dif- 
tinguifh them from others, we feem to have the three great 
principles of accentuation ; namely, the radical^ the ter- 
mimUlonaU and the difiinaive. The radical : as^ ^^ Love, 
lovely, lovelinefs ;*' the terminational : as, " Harmony, 
barmdnious ;" the diflindive : as, " Convert, toconvto." 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two fyllables have neceflarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the fake of emphafis, 
ve fometimes lay an equal Ilrefs upon two fucceiHve fyl- 
lables ; as, " Di-r6dt, f6mc-times 5" but when thefe words 
arc pronounced alone, they have never more than one ac- 
cent. The word " a-m6n," is the only word which is 
pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of diflyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former fyllable is commonly accented : as, " Childifh, 
kingdom, adleft, a<fted, t6ilfome, lover, fcdfFer, fairer, 
f6remoft, zealous, fulnefs, meekly, artift.'* 

Diflyllables formed by prefixing a fyllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, " To 
befe6m, to bcftow, to return." 

Of diflyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former fyllable : as, *' To cem6nt, a c6ment ; to 
coDtraa:, a contract ; to prefage, a pr^fage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs feldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often hare it 
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OD the latter fy liable: as, "DeKght, perfume." Thofe 
OQUDS which, in the common order of language, mufl have 
preceded the verbs, often tranfmit their accent to the 
Terbs they form, and inverfely. Thus, the noun " water" 
muft have preceded the verb " to water," as the verb ** to 
corrcfpond,'* muft have preceded the noun " correfp6nd- 
cnt:" and "topurfue" claims priority to "purfuit." So 
that we may conclude, wherever veii}s deviate from the 
rule, it is feldom by chance, and generally in thofe words 
only where a fuperior law of accent takes place.- 

All diflyliables ending in j, our^ ow^ Ar, j/b^ ckj ier^ age^ 
in, et : as, ^' Crinny, labour, willow, willow ;** except 
** allow, avow, endow, below, beftow 5" ** battle, banifh, 
cambric, batter, courage, faften, quiet ; ' accent the former 
fyllable. 

Diflyilable nouns in ^r, as, " Canker, butter," have the 
accent on the former fyllable. 

Di/fyllable verbs, terminating in a confonant and e final, 
as, " Comprife, cfcape ;" or having a diphthong in thelaft 
fyllable, as, " Appeafe, rev^l ;" or ending in two confo- 
naats ; as, " Attend ;" have the accent on the latter 
fyllable. 

Diflyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter fyl- 
lable, have commonly iheir accent on the latter fyllable ; 
as, " Applaufe ;*' except fome words in ain : as, ** Cer- 
tain, curtain, mountain." 

Diffyliables that have two vowels, which are (eparated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the firft 
fyllable: as, " Lion, riot, quiet, liar, ruin;" exc^t 
" create." 



^ 



ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 



Trifyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
ing a fyllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
" Lovelinefs, t6ndernefs, contemner, waggoner, ph^^iical, 
befp^tter, commenting, commending, afTurance." 

Trifyllablos ending in ouij al^ ion : as, ^' ^duoaS) dlpi- 
tal, mention," accent the firft. 
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TnfyllaUes ending ki ee, ent^ and ate^ acceat the £dl, 
iyUable : as, "Countenancey cootineoce, irmament, immi- 
nent, elegant, pr6pagatc ;" unlefs they are derived from 
words haWng the accent on the Jaft : as, ^ Connivance^ 
acouaintance ;" andunlefsthe middle fy liable has a vowd 
before two confonants ; as, ** Promulgate." 

. Trifyllables endmginjr, as, " E'ntity, fo^cify, liberty^ 
▼idory, fubfidy,,'' commonly accent the firft fyllablc. 

Trifyllables in re or Zr, accent the firft fyllabie : as, 
** Legible, theatre ;" except *' Difciple," and fome words 
which have a prepoiition : as, *^ Example, indenture.** 

Trifyllables ending in udcf commonly accent the firft 
fyllabie : as, ^* P16nitade, habitude, r^aitude." 

Trifyllables ending in atorf have the accent on the 
middle fyllabie : as, " Spedtator, creator," &c. ; except 
•* orator, fenator, l^rrator, legator." 

Trifyllables which have in the middle fyllabie a diph- 
thong, as, " Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two confo* 
nants ; as, *< Domedic ;" accent the middle fyllabie. 

Trifyllables that have their accent on the lad fyllabie, 
are commonly French : as, " Acqui^fce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;'* or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
fyUables to a (hort fyllabie ; as, ** Immature, overcharge." 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polyfyllables, or words of more than three fyllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived : as, " A'rrogating, continency, incontinently^ 
commendable, communicablenefs.'' 

Words ending in aior have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or laft fyllabie but one ; as, ^* Emendkor^ 
gladiiitor, equivocator, prevaricator. '* 

Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the 
firft fyllabie : as, " A'micable, defpicable :" unlefs the 
fecond fyllabie has a vowel before two confonants : as, 
" Combuftible, cond6mnable.*' 

Words ending in w/i, ous, and jjy, have their accent on 
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tion, vi<a6rious, adtivity." 

Words which end in iay iof and cal^ have the accent oa 
che antepenult : as, " Cyclopaedia, pundtilio, delp6tictl.** 

The rules refpeding accent, are not advanced as coin« 

,plete or infallible, -but propofed as ufeful. Alraoft every 

rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in ^oglifh, 

as in other tongues, much mufl be learned by example 

and authonty. 

It may be further obferved, that though the fyllable oft 
>vhich the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain^ 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the fecondary prin* 
cipal, and the principal fecondary : thus, ^* Caravan, com» 
plaifant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,** 
may all have the greater ilrefs on the fird, and the lefs on 
the lad fyllable, without any violent offence to the ear : 
nay, it may be aiferted, that the principal accent on the 
firft fyUable of thefe words, and none at aU on the laft^ 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
difcordant ; but placing an accent on the fecond fyllable 
of thefe words vwould entirely derange them, and produce 
a great iiar(hfie& and drflbnance. The fame obfervationt 
may be applied to ** demonilration, lamentation, provoca* 
tion, navigator, propagator, alligator/' and every iimilar 
word in the language. 

Sect. 2. 0/ ^antUy. 

The quantity of a fyllable is that time whicU 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is confidered 

as LONG or SHORT. 

A vowel or fyllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel} w^iich occafions it to be flowly 
joined in pronunciation with the following letters : 
as, ** Fall, bale, mood, houfe, feature." 

A lyllable is ihort, when the accent is on the 
ftonfonant \ which occafions the vowel to be 
U 
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quickly joined to the Yucceefling letter : as, Ant, 
bonnet, hunger." 

A long fyllable requires double the time of a 
fhort one in pronouncing it •, thus, " Mate*' and 
** Note" fhould be pronounced as flowly again 
as '' Mat" and "Not." 

Unaccented fyllables are generally fhort : as, " Admire, 
b61dne{s, sinner.*' But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, ** A'ifo, 6xlle, gangrene, Empire, f6retafte,** &c« 

When the accent is on a confonant, the fyllabl^ is often 
more or lefs (hort, as it ends with a (ingle confonant, or 
with more than one : as, Sadly, r6bber, persist, matohldft. 

Wh^n the accent is on a fenji-vowel, the time of the 
fyllable may be protra^ed, by dwelling upon the femi- 
vowel : as, " Cur', can', fulfil' :'* bat when the accent falk 
on a mute, the fyllable cannot be lengthened in the fame 
manner : as, "Bubble, G&ptain» t6tter.'* 

The quantity of towels has, in fome nwafore, been coo- 
iidercd under the firft part of grammar, which treats df 
the different founds of the letters ; and therefore we (hall 
difmifs this fubjed with a few general rules and obfemi^ 

tiODS. 

. I ft, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ia, to, and iottf preceded by a (ingle confo- 
nant, are pronounced long : as, " Regalia, folio, adhe(ion, 
explo(ion, confufion :" except the vowel i, which in that 
iituation is fhort : as, " Militia, punctilio, deci(ion, con- 
trition." The only exceptions to this rule feem to be 
** Difcretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.^' 
2d, All vowels that immediately precede fhe termina* 
tions #/y, and efy, are pronounced long : as, ** Deity, 
piety, fpontaneity." But if one confonant precedes theie 
terminations, every preceding accented vowel is fhort; 
except tt, and the a in " fcarcity," and " rarity ;" as, 
*' Polarity, feverity, divinity, curioCicy ^^^imfpunity.'^ 
Even u before two confonants contrail itfelf: as, "Car- 
vity, taciturnity,'' &c. 
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3dy Vowels under t^e principal accent, before the ter* 
Viinations ic and kal, preceded by a (ingle confooant, are 
pronounced (hort ; thus, ** Satanic, patheticy elliptic^ har- 
monic^" have the ¥Owel (hort: while "Tunic, runic, cubic," 
have the aq^ ented fowel long : and ^* Fanatica], poeticalf 
levitical, canonical," have the vowel ihort ; but, " Cubical) 
mufjcal," Sec. have the. u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate fyllabk of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
ihort. 

loquy I afi, oblo^y. parout ; as» ovi^aroas* 

^rophu ; as^ apoftrophe* cnck^ i as, arlftocracy. 

melfir ; as^ baroiiietei?* gony ;. as, cofmogony. 

gonal; asy diagonal. phor^ ; as,, fyoiphony* 

* vorous ; as, carnivorous, nomy ; as^ a(^coopmy* 

ftffom ; as, foraniferous^ iomy ; as, anatomy. 

^fiuous ; as, fuperfiuou^. apathy ; a^ antipathy. 

^ueni; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can bt 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due auention to 
the accent ; it is abfblutely nece^ry for eVery perfbn who 
would attain a juft and plea£ng delivery, to be mafter of 
that point. 

Sect. 3. Of Empbafis. 

Bt emphafis is meant a ftronger and fuller 
found of voice, by which we diflinguifh fome 
word or words on which we dejSgn to lay parti- 
cular ftrefs, and to fhow how they affeft the reft 
©f the fentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
muft be diftinguifhed by a particular tone of Toice, 
as well as by a greater flirefs. 

On the right management of the emphafis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphafis be placed on any 
words, not only will difcourfe be rendered heavy and lifcr 
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lefsy but the meaning often left ambiguous* If the em* 
phaOs be pkced wrong, we (hall pervert and confouncf 
the meaning wholly. To give a common inftance : fucb 
a fimple qucftion as ihis^, " Do you ride to town to-day ?" 
is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations,. 
Recording as the emphafis is differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronounced thus : ** Do you ride to towo 
to-day ?** the anfwer may naturally be, " No, we ftnd a 
fervant in our (lead." If thus : " Do yon ride to town to* 
day ?" anfwer, ** No, we intend to walk." " Da yo«t 
ride to UfVH to-day V* ** No, we ride into the country.'* 
** Do you ride to town to-day ?" " No, but we (haU to* 
morrow.*' In like manner, in folemn difcourfe, the whole 
force and beauty of an expreffion often depend on the^ac*^ 
cented word ; and we may prefent to the hearers quite 
different views of the fame ientiment, by placing the em- 
phafis differemly. In the following wonls of our Saviour« 
obferve in what different lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced. '^ Judas, betrayeft 
ihou the fon of man with a kifs V* *' Betrayeft thou," 
makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. 
** Betrayeft tboUf* makes it reft upon Ji]das'^ connexion- 
with bis mafter. ** Betrayeft thou the fon of man^* reftsit 
upon our Saviour's peiibnal chara^er and eminence.. 
•* Betrayeft thou the fon of man wUh a kifs ?" toms it 
upon his proftituting the fignal of peace and friendfhip to 
the purpofe of a mark of deftrudtion. 

The emphafis often liesron the word that afks a queftton : 
as, « mo faid fo V' " H^hen will he come ?'* « ffCbat (hall I 
do r' *' mither (hall I go ?" « IVhy doft thoa weep V And 
when two words are fet in contraft, or in cmpofitioh to one 
another, they are both emphatic ; as, " He is the tyranff 
not the father^ of his people ;" *' His fubjedks fear him^ 
but they do not hve him." 

Some fentences are fo full and comprehenfive, that 
almoft every word is emphatical : as, ^^ Ye hills and dales, 
ye rivers, woods,t and plains:" or, as that pathetic expof- 
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ndation in the prophecy of Ezekicl, " Why will ye die !" 
In the latter (hort fentence, every word is emphatical ; and 
en whichever word we lay the empha(is» whether on the 
firfty fecondy thirds or fourth, it (Irikes out a different 
fenfcy and opens a new fubje£^ of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the fyllable on which it is laid^ and 
makes it more diftinguifhed by the ear than the refl ; fo 
emphafis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre^ 
fents it in a flronger light to the underdanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be refolved into their original 
fyll^bles : were there no emphafis, fentences would be re- 
folved into their original words ; and, in this cafe, the 
hearer would be under the painful neceflity, firft, of mak- 
ing out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphads is of two kinds, (imple and complex. Simple, 
when it ferves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
propofition-; complex^ when, befides the meaning, it 
marks alfo fome afiPe^ion or emotion of the mind ; or gives 
a meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
ufaal acceptation. In the former cafe, emphafis is fcarcely 
more than a flronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it is complex, befides force, there is always 
fuperadded a manifeil change of tone. 

The following fentence contains an example of £mplc 
emphafis : ** And Nathan (aid to David, ^^ T6ou art the 
man." The emphafis on thou^ ferves only to poiat out the 
meaning of the fpeaker. But hi- the fentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the fpeaker fuperadded to 
the fimple meaning : " Why will ye die V* 

As the emphafis oftea falls on words in different parts of 
the fame fentence, fo it is frequently req^uired^ to be conti- 
nued, with a little variation, on two, and fbmetimes three 
words together. The following fentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this pofition ; " If you feek to make one nV^, 
fiudy not to increafi his Jioresy but to dimint/b his de> 
/ires,'* Emphafis may be further diflinguifhed, into the 
weaker and the flronger emphafis. In the fentence^ ** £x« 

U % 
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ercife and temperance ftrengthen the conftitution ;" we 
perceive more force on the word ftrengthen^ than on any 
other ; though it is not equal to the flrefs which we apply 
to the word tncTtfferent^ in the following fentence : '^ £xer- 
cife and temperance (Irengthen even an indifferent cenfti- 
tution/' It is alfo proper to remark that the words 
ixerctfe^ temperance^ CQnfiifution^ in the laft example but 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than the particles^ 
and and the ; and yet thofe words cannot properly be 
called emphatical : for the flrefs that is laid^m them, is no 
more than fufficient to convey diflindtly the meaning of 
each word. — From thefe obfervations it appears, that the 
fmaller parts of fpeech, namely, the articles, conjun^doRS*^ 
prepolitions, &c. are, in general, obfcurely and feebly ex- 
prefTed ; that the fubdantives, verbs, and more fignificant 
words, are 'firmly and diftindly pronounced \ and that the 
emphatical words, thofe which mark the meaning of a 
phrafe, are pronounced with peculiar flrefs and energy, 
though varied according to the degree of their importance* 
Emphafjs, befides its other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our fyllables is fixed, 
in words feparately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when- 
thefe words are ranged in fentences ; the long being 
changed into fhort, the fhort into long, according to the 
importance of the words with regard to meaning : and as 
it is by erophafis^ only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, emphafis muft be the regulator of the quantity. A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 

Pleaf'dthoii fhSlt hear — and learn the fccret power, Jtc 
PleaPd thoii (halt Iiear — and thou alone fhak hear — 
Pleaf'd thou (halt hear — in fpite of them (halt hear — 
Pleaf'd thou (halt hear — ^though not behold the fair — 

In the firft of thefe inftances, the words pleaid and 
hearf being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilfi the 
two intermediate words, thou and Jltaitj b^ing rapidly 
pafiTed over,^ as tlie fenfe demands^ are reduced to a fliort 
quantity. 
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In the fecond iafiance^ the word iiou by betog the mod 
important} obtains the cbtef, or rather the fble emphafis ; 
and thosy it is not only reftored to its natural long quantity, 
but obtains from emphafis a (lill greater degree of length, 
than when pronounced in its feparate ftate. This greatei; 
degree of length, is compenfated by the diminution of 
quantity in the words pleated and heaty which are founded 
ftorter than in the preceding inflance. The word Jbali 
fHIl continues /hort* Here we may alfo obferre, that 
though thou is long in the firft part of the verfe, it becomes 
fhort when repeated in the fecond, on account of the more 
forcible emphafis belonging to the word alone^ which fol- 
lows it« 

In the third inftance, the vtotdjbak baring the emphafis, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impofEble to 
prolong the found of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, 
yet in this, as in all fimilar inflances, the additional quan- 
tity is to be made out by a reft of the voice, proponion^d 
to the importance of the word. In this inflance, we may 
alfo obferve, that the word /hak^ repeated in the fecond 
part of the line, is reduced again to a fhort quantity. \ 

In the fourth inftance, the word bear placed in oppofi- 
tion to the word behold^ in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from the fenfe the chief emphafis, and a proportionate 
length. The words 4hou and Jhcdtf are again reduced to 
fiiort quantities ; and the word pleas* d lends fome of the 
time which it poficffed, to the more important word hear. 

From thefe inflances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our fyllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphafis. — ^To 
obferve a due meafurement of time, on all occafions, is 
doubtlefs very difficult ; but by inflrudtion and pradice 
the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphafis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
fyllables, but alfo, in particular cafes, the feat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonflrable from the following examples. 
<* He fhall iwcreafc, but I fhall ^/rcreafe." " There is a 
difierence between giving and/orgiving." <' In this fpecies 
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of compoCtioo, /Az^fibility is much more efleDtial than 
frdbsLhWitY.*' In thefe examples, the emphatis requires^ 
the accent to be placed on fjliables, to which it does not 
commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phaiis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule poifible to 
be given, is, that the fpeaker or reader iludy to attain a 
jud conception of the force and fpifit of the fentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For to lay the empbafjs with 
exa6t propriety, it a conflant exercife of good fenfe and 
attention. It is far from being an inconfiderable atta'a- 
ment. k i» one of the greateft trials of a true and juft 
tafte ; and mud arife from feeling delicately ourfelves, and 
from judging accurately, of what is fitted to ftrike the 
feelings of others. 

There is one error, againft which it is particularly pro* 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much* It is only by a prudent re- 
ferve in the ufe of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a fpeaker or readet 
attempts to render e?cry thing which he exprefTes of high 
importance, by a multitude of (Irong emphafes, we foon learn 
to pay little regard to them. To crowd ercry fentence with 
emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book 
with Italic charadters, which, as to the tfftGtf is juft the 
fame as to ufe no fuch diftinftions at all* 
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Pauses or refts, in fpeaking and reading, area 
total ceflation of the voice, during a perceptible, 
and, in many cafes, a meafurable fpace of time. 

Paufcs are equally necefTary to the fpeaker, and the 
hearer. To the fpeaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by thefe temporary refts, relieve the organs of 
fpeech, which otherwife would be foon tired by continued 
adion : to the hearer, that the car alfo may be reh'efcd 
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from the fatigae, which it would othcrwife endure from a 
continuity of found ; and that the underilanding may ha?^ 
fuflicient time to mark the diflindion of fentences, and 
their feveral members. 

There are two kinds of paufes : firft^ emphatical panfes| 
and nexty fuch as mark the diflin<ftions of the fenfe. Aft 
emphatical paufe is made, after foroething has been faid 
of peculiar moment, and on which we defire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before fuch a thing is faid| 
we ufher it in with a paufe of this nature. Such paufes 
have the fame efPeA as a (Irong emphafis ; and are lubjed 
to the fame rules ; efpecially to the caution juft now given^ . 
of not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite 
uncommon attention, and of courfe raife expectation, it 
the importance of the matter is not fully anfwerablc to 
fuch expe^ation, they occadon; difappointment and difguft; 
But the mofl frequent and the principal ufe of paufes^ 
is, to mark the divi^ns of the fenfe, and at the fame time 
to allow the fpeaker to draw his breath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjuflment of fuch paufes, is one of the mofl 
nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public fpeaking, the management of the breath requires ft 
good deal of care, fo as not to oblige us to divide wordt 
from one another, which have fo intimate a connexion^ 
that they ought to be pronounced with the fame breath, 
and without the lead feparation. Many fentences are 
iniferably mangled, and the force of the emphafis totally 
lofl, by divifions being nEiade in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is fpeaking or readings 
fhould be very careful to provide a full fupply of breatlr 
for what he is to utter* It is a great miflake to imagine, 
that the breath muft be drawn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may eafily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 
fofpended for a moment ; and, by this management, one 
may always have a fufiicient ftock for^ carrying on the 
longed fentence, without improper interruptions. 
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Paufes in reading, and puUic difcourfe, muft be £bnii«d 
upon the manner in which we utter ourfelves in ordinaiyy 
feafible converfation ; and not ppon the (HiF artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading.books according to the 
common punctuation. It will by no means be £uf&cient to 
attend to the points ufed in printing ; for thefe are fiur 
from marking all the paufes which ought to be made ia 
{peaking. A mechanical attention to thefe refl^ing-placesy 
has perhaps been one caufe of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a fimilar tone at erery flop, and a unifbon 
cadence at every period. The primary ufe of pointe is, tt> 
affift the reader in difcerning the grammatical conftruo' 
tion ; and it is only as a fecondary dgecfl, tliatthey icgit^ 
late his pronunciation* 

To render paufes pleafing and exprefEve, they muft not 
only be made in the right place, but alfo accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of thefe 
paufes is intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can feldom be exadlly meafured. Sometimes- 
k is only a flight and fimple fu^Jenfion of voice that \» 
proper j foractimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re-^ 
quired ; and fometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the fentence to be finifhed. .In all thefe 
cafes, we are to regulate ourfelves, by attending to. the 
manner in which nature teaches us to fpeak, when engaged 
in real and earned difcourfe with others. 

It is a general rule, that the fufpending paufe fliould be 
vied when the fenfe is incomplete ; and the clofing paufe, 
when it is finished. But tbere are phraies, in which, 
diough the fenfe is not completed, the voice takes the 
clofing, rather than the fufpencMng paufe ; and others, in 
which the fencence finifhes by the paufe of fufpenfion. 

The clofing paofe muft not be confounded with that fiJl 
of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers uni- 
Sormly finifh a fentence. Nothinc is more deftr4i^tve of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and ki- 
flexions of the voice at the clofe of a fenteiicejiOUghttobe 
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dtvfetfified, according to the general nature of the difcourfe, 
and the particular conftru^ion and meaning of the fen- 
tence. In pkin narrative, and er{}ecia)Iy in argumentation, 
a fmall attention to the manner in which we relate a fadl, 
or maintain an argument, in converfation, will (how, that 
it is frequently more proper to raife the voice, than to let it 
fell, at the end of a fentence. Some fentences are fo con- 
. ftrudled, that the laft words require a ftronger emphafis 
than any of the preceding ; while others admit of being 
clofed with a foft and gentle found. Where there is 
nothing in the fenfe which requires the lafl found to be 
elevated or emphatical, an eafy fall, fufficient to fhow that 
the fenfe is finifhed, will be proper. And in pathetic 
pieces, efpecially thofe of the plaintive, tender, ior folenm 
kind, the tone of the paiHon will often require a ftiH 
greater cadence of the voice. The be ft method of cot- 
redling a uniform cadence, is frequently to read fileB 
Jhrtienees, in whieh the flyle is pointed, and in which anii^ 
thefes are f frequently introduced ; and argumentative pieces, 
or fuch as abound with interrogatives, or earned excla- 
maticm. 

Sbct. 5. Of Toms. 

TonES are dlflFerent both from emphafis and 
paufes ; axoMking in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of found which we employ 
in the expreiEon of our fentiments. 

'EtnphaGs afFe£ts particular words and phrafes with a 
degree of tone or iniledbion of the voice ; but tones, pecti* 
Harly fo called, afiPedt (entenccs, .paragraphs, and fome- 
times even the whole df a difcou rfe. 

To fhow the afe and neceffity of tones, we need only 
obferve, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a 
continual (late of adtivity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different dk6ks which thofe ideas produce in the fpeaker. 
Now the end of fuch communication being, not merely to 
lay open the ideas> but alfo the different feelings which 
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Chey excite in him who utters them, there mud be other 
figns than words, to manifefl thofe feelings ; as words ut- 
tered in a monotonous manner, can reprefent only a Gvai- 
Jar (late of mind, perfedly free from all adivity or emo- 
tion. As the communication of thefe internal feelings^ 
was of much more confequence in our focial intercourfe, 
than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our 
being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man ; but imprefled it hnnfelf 
upon our nature in the fame manner as he has done with 
regard to the reA of the animal world : all of which ex- 
prefs their variout feelings by various tones. Ours indeed, 
from the fuperior rank that we hold, are in a high degree 
more comprehenfive ; as there is not an adb of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it 
is to be exprefTed; and which .is fuited cxadly to the 
degree of internal feeling. It is. chiefly in the proper ufe 
of thefe tones, that the life, fpirit, beauty, and harmoay of 
delivery confid. 

An extradt from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may ferve as an example of what hat 
been faid on this fubjedl. ^* The beauty of Ifrael is (lain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Yell it 
not in Gath ; publifh it not in the (beets of Afkelon : left 
the daughters of the Philiftines rejoice ; left the daughters 
of the uncircumcifed triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of- 
ferings ; for there the (hield of the mighty was vilely caft 
away ; the (hield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil !" The firft of thefe divifions ezpredes 
fbrrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The 
next contains a fpirited command, and (hould be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other fentence, in which he 
makes a pathetic addrefs to the mountains where hit 
fHends were (lain, muft be exprefled in a note quite di^ 
ferent from the two former ; not fo low at the firfty nor 
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fo high as the fecond, in a manly, firm, and yet plain- 
tive tone.* 

This corre(5l and natural language of the emotions, h 
not fo difficult to be attained, as mod readers feem to 
imagine. If we enter into the fpirit of the author's fenti- 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we (hall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who fpeak Englifli without .a provin- 
cial tone, that have not an accurate ufe of emphaiis, paufes, 
and tones, when they utter their fentimcnts in earneft dif^ 
courfe : and the reafon that they have not the fame ufe of 
thera> in reading aloud the fcntiments of others, may be 
traced to the very defe(5tive and erroneous method, in 
which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the vari- 
ous, natural, exprelfive tones of fpeech, are fuppreffed, 
tnd a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are fub(ti- 
tuted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we mud be underdood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is neceffary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
comes (Iridly imitative, it afFumes a theatrical manner, 
and mud be highly improper, as well as give offence to 
the hearers ; becaufe it is inconfident with that delicacj 
and modedy, which are indifpenfable on fuch occafions. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of VEJtSIFICJniON. 

As there are few perfons who do not fbmetimes read 
poetical compofition, it feeras neceflary to give the dudent 
fome idea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of verfification ; that, in reading poetry, he may 
be the better able to judge of its corredlnefs, and relifti its 
beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and 
fentiment, is perfeftly chade, it is often found to be highly 
intereding and indru<ftive. 

• Herrics. 
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Versification is the arrangement of a cer- 
tain number and variety of fyllablcs, according to 
certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correfpondence of the laft found 
of one verfe, to the bft found or fyllable of 
another. 

Feet and paufes are the conftituent parts of vcrfc. We 
(hall confider thefe feparately. 

Of poetical feet, 

A certain number of fyllables conne<fted, form a foot. 
They are called feet^ becaufe it is by their aid that the 
Toice, as it were, fleps along through the verfe, in a mea- 
fured pace ; and it is neceffary that the fyllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, fhould, in fome 
manner, be diftingulfhed from the others. This diflindioa 
was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their 
fyllables into long and fliort, and afcertaining their quaa* 
tity, by an exa6t proportion of time in founding them ; 
. the long being to the fhort, as two to one ; and the long 
fyllables, being thus the more important, marked the 
movement. In Englirti, fyllables are divided into accented 
ajid unaccented ; and the accented fyllables being at 
Arongly diftinguiflied from the unaccepted, by the pecu- 
liar ftrefs of the voice upon them, are equally capable of 
marking the movement, and pointing out the regular 
paces of the voice, as the long fyllables were by their 
quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exadtly of the fame nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the fame juft quantity in their fylkbles. So that, in 
this refpe(5t, we have all that the ancients had, and fome- 
thing which they had not. We have in fadt duplicates of 
each foot, yet with fuch a difference, as to fit them for dif- 
ferent purpofes, to be applied at our pleafure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itfelf ; 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of thefe 
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powers, that the pleafurc atfd efFedt of numbers chiefly 
depend. 

All feet ufed in poetry conlift either of two, or of three 
fyllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
fyllables, and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - o A Dadyl -00 

An Iambus a — An Amphibrach 0-0 

A Spondee — An Anapaeft o y- 

A Pyrrhic o « A Tribrach o w w 

A Trochee has the firfl fyllat^e Accented, and the laft 
unaccented : as, " Hateful, p^ttifh." 

An Iambus has the fird fyllable unaccented, and the lad 
accented : as, ." Betray, consist.'* 

A Spondee has both the words or fyllaUes accented: as, 
" The pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or fyllables unaccented t 
as, « On the tall tree." 

A Daftyl has the firft fyllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, '* Labourer, p6ffible.** 

An Amphibrach has the firft and laft fyllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented ; as, *< Delightful, 
dom^ftic." 

An Anapaeft has the two firft fyllables unaccented, and 
the laft accented : as, ** Contravene, acqui^fce." 

A Tribrach has all its fyllables unaccented : as, " Nu- 
merable, c6nquerable." 

Some of thefe feet may be denominated principal feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dadlyl, and 
Anapaeft. The others may be termed fecQuJary feet ; be- 
caufc their chief ufe is to divcrfify the numbers, and to 
improve the vcrfe. 

We (hall firft explain the nature of the principal feet. . 

IAMBIC verfes may be divided into feveral fpecies, 
according to the number of feet or fyllables of which they 
^re coropofed. - 
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1. The (horteft form of the Englifh Iambic confifts of 
^D Iambus, with an additional fliort fyllable : ass 

Difdaining, 

Complaining, 

Confenting, 

Repenting. 
We have no poem of this raeafure, but it may be met with 
in ftanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides 
with the Amphibrach. 

2. The fecond form of our Iambic is alfo too (hort to b^ 
continued through any great number of lines. It conilS^ 
o( two lambufes. 

What place is here ! 

What fcenes appear I 

To me the rofe 

No longer glows. 
It fometimes takes, or may take, ad additioDal ihort fyK 
lable : as, 

Upon i m5antain 
Bedde a fountain. 

3. The third form confifts of three lambufes. 

In places far or near. 
Or famous or obfcure, 
Where wholefome is the air, 
Or where the mod impure. 
It fometimes admits of an additional (hort fyllable : asy 
Our hearts no longer languifh. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four lambufes. 

And may at laft ray weary age, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth fpecies of Englifh Iambic, confifts of Jive 
lambufes. 

How lov'd, how valii'd 5nce, avails thee n5t, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of duft alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud fhall be. 
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Be wife to-day, 'tis madnefs to d€fer y 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wifdom is pufli'd out of life. 

This is called the Heroic meafure. In its fimpleft form 
it confifts of five lambufes ; but by the admiflion of other 
feet, as Trochees, Da<5lyls, Anapaefts, &c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, mofl of the Englifh common 
meafures may be varied in the fame way, as well as by the 
different pofition of their paufes. 

6. The fixth form of our Iambic is commonly called 
the /Ikxandrine meafure. It confifts oi Jix lambufes. 

For thou art but of diift ; bS humble and be wife. 
The Alexandrine is fometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when ufed fparingly, and with judgment, 
occafions an agreeable variety. 

The seas fhall wafte, the fkies in fmoke decay,. 
Rocks fall to duft, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his faving pow'r remains : 
Thy realm for ever Iqfls^ thy own Mejftah reigns, 

7. The feventh and laft form of our Iambic meafure, is 
made up of /even lambufes. 

TheLord defcended from above,and bow *d the heaves high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two ; the firft containing four feet, and the 
fecond three : ^ . 

When all thy merci^, O mj^ God ! 
' My rifing foul furveys, 
Tranfportcd with the view, I'm loft 
In wonder, love, and praife. 

In all thefe meafures, the accents are to be placed on even 
fyllables ; and every line confidered by itfelf, is, in genera!,, 
more melodious, as this rule is more ftridtly obferved. 

TROCHAIC verfe is of feveral kinds. 
X 2 
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u The fhorteft Trochaic verfe in our language, confifts 
of one Trochee and a long fyllable. 
Trugft love, 
From above. 
Being pure, 
Will endure. 

Tumult ceafe, 
Sink to^peace. 

This meafure is defedbive in dignity, and can feldora be 
ufed on ferious occafions. 

2. The fecond Englifli form of the Trochaic confifts of 
two feet ; and is likewife fo brief, that it is rarely ufed for 
any very ferious purpofe. 

On thg mountain 

By a fountain. 
It fometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an addi- 
tional long fyllable : as, 

in th^ days of old 
Fables plainly told. 

3. The third fpecies confifts of /Ar^^ trochees : at, 

When our hearts are mourning : 
•r of three trochees, with an additional long fyllable : ti, 
Reftlefs mortals toil for nought ; 
Blifs in vain from earth is fought ^ 
Blifs, a native of the fky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot feek in vain ; 
For to fcek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic fpecies confifts off our trochees: as. 

Round us roars thS tempeft louder. 

This form may take an additional long fyllable, as follows : 

Idle after dinner in his chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 
But this meafure is very oocommoD. 
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5. The fifth Trochaic fpecies is likewife uncommon. It 
is compofed oijive trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride in chariots, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The fixth form of the Englifti Trochaic confifts of ^n 
trochees : as, 

On S mountain, ftretch'd beneath a hoary willow. 
Lay a (hepherd fwain, and view'd the rolling billow. 

This feems, to be the longeft Trochaic line that our lan- 
guage admits.. 

In all thefe Trochaic meafures, the accent is to be placed 
on the odd fyllables. 

The DACTYLIC meafure being very uncommon, we 
fhall give only one example of one fpecies of it. 
From the low pleafures of this fallen nature, 
Rife we to higher, &c. 
• ANAPAESTIC verfes are divided into feveral fpecies. 
1 . The (horteft anapgeftic vcrfe muil be ^Jingle anapaeft ; as, 

But in vain, 

They complain.. 
This meafure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 
ftrcfs of the voice on the firft and third fyllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the fird and fimplefl 
form of our genuine Anapaeftic verfe, is made up oi two 
Anapseds : as, 

Biit his couF&ge 'gan fail, 
For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional (hort fyllable. 
Then his courage 'gaa fail him, 
For no arts could avail him. 
3. The fecond fpecies confifts o^ three Anapaefts. 

ye woodsy fpread your branches apace ; 
To your deeped receffes I fly 5 

1 would hide with the bcafts of the chafe ; 
I would vanifh from every eye. 
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This is a very pleafing meafure, and much ufed, both in 
folemn and cheerful fubje^s. 

3. The third kind of the Engli/h Anapaeflicy confifts of 
four Anapacfts. 

M^y I govern my passions with abfoliite fway 5 
And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 
This meafure will admit of a fhort fyllable at the end : as^ 

On th^ warm ch^k of youths fmiles and rofes are blending. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more fimple forms. They are capable of nu- 
merous variations, by the intermixture of thofe feet with 
each other ; and by the admiifion of the fecondary feet. 

We have obferved, that Englifh verfe is compofed of feet 
formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
Towels, the feet are equivalent to thofe formed by quan- 
tity. That the ft udcnt may clearly perceive this difference, 
we (hall produce a fpecimen of each kind. 

O'er heaps of ruins ftalk'd the (lately hind. 

Here we fee the accent is upon the vowel in each fecond 
fyllable. In the following line, we (hall find the fame 
Iambic movement, but formed by accent on confonants, 
except the laft fyllable. 

Then riiftling, crackling, cr^fhing, thdnder down. 
Here the time of the fhort accented fyllables, is com- 
penfated by a fhort paufe, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to fhow the manner in which poetry is 
varied and improved, by the admiffion of fecondary feet 
into its compoHtion. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the fhades of night. 
The firft foot here is a Dadlyl ; the refl are Iambics. 

0*er m4ny a frozen, m4ny a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics* 
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Innumerable before th' Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the fecond foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold y5uth ftrain up the threat'ning fteep. 

In this line, the firft foot is a Trochee; the fecond a genuine 
Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by accent. 

In the following line, the firft foot is a Pyrrhic, the fo 
cond a Spondee. 

ThSt on weak wings from far purfnes your flight. 

From the preceding view of Englifh verfification, we 
may fee what a copious ftock of materials it poffefTes. Fop 
we are not only allowed the ufe of all the ancient poetic 
feet, in our heroic meafure, but we have, as before obferved, 
duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, though differing 
in meafure,* and which noake different imprelHons on the 
ear ; an opulence peculiar to our language, and which may 
be the fource of a boundlefs variety. 

Of Poetical Paufes. 

There are two forts of paufes, one for fcnfe, and one for 
melody, perfcftly diftinft from each other. The former 
may be called fententiaU the latter, harmonic paufes. 

The fentential paufes are thofe which are known to us 
by the name of flops, and which have names given them 5 
as the comma, femicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic paufes may be fubdiviiled into the Jinal 
paufe, and the cafural paufe. Thefe fometimes coincide 
with the fentential paufe, fometimes have an independent 
ftate, that is, exifl where there is no flop in the fenfe. 

The final paufe takes place at the end of the line, clofes^ 
the verfe, and marks the meafure : the caefural divides it. 
into equal or unequal parts. 

* Movement and meafure are thus ^iflinguifhed. Montement cx- 
preffes the progreffive order of founds, whether from flrong to 
weak, from long to fhort, or wice 'oerfa. Meafure fignifies the pro- 
portion of time, both in founds and paufes. 
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The final paufe prcferves the melody, without interfering 
with the fenfe. For the paufe iifelf perfectly marks the 
bound of the~metre ; and being made only by a fufpenfion 
of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never afFe<^ 
the fenfe. This is not the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this final paufe or ftop of fufpenfion. It alfo pre- 
vents that monotony, that famenefs of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleafing to a rude, is difgufling to a 
delicate ear. For as this final paufe has no peculiar note 
of its own, but always takes that which belongs to the pre- 
ceding word, it changes continually with the matter, aod 
is as various as the fenfe. 

It is the final paufe which alone, on many occafions^ 
■marks the difference between profe and verfe ; which will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
lines. 

** Of man's firft difobediencc, and the fruit of that for» 
bidden tree, whofe mortal tafle brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with lofs of Eden, till one greater 
man reftore us, and regain the blifsful feat, fing, heavenly 
raufe !" 

A ftranger to the poem would not eafily difcover that 
this was verfe ; but would take it for poetical profe. By 
properly adjufting the final paufe, we (hall reftore the paJU 
fage to its true ftate of verfe. 

Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With lofs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reftore us, and regain the blifsful feat, 
Sing, heavenly mufe ! 

Thefe examples ftiow the neceffity of reading blank 
verfe, in fuch a manner, as to make every line fenfible to 
the ear ; for, what is the ufe of melody? or for what end 
has the poet compofed in verfe, if, in reading his lines, wc 
fupprcfs hit numbers, by omitting the final paufe ; and de- 
grade them, by our pronunciation, into mere profe ? 
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The Caefura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or fixth 
fyllablc of heroic verfe. 

On the fourth fy liable, or at the end of thefecond foot ; ast 
The filvcr eel" in fhining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp" in fcales bedropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth fy liable, or in the middle of the third foot: at. 

Round broken columns" clafping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin" flalk'd the (lately hind. 

On the fixth fyllable, or at the end of the third foot: as. 
Oh fay what ftranger caufe" yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle" rejeft a lord ? 

A line may be divided into three portions, by twa 
caefuras : as, 

Outftretch'd he lay" on the cold ground" and oft' 
Looked up to heavn. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well fuited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing femi-paufes, 
which divide the line into four paufes. This femi-paufe 
may be called a demi-cafura* 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

* Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 

Reafon' the card" but paflion' is the gale. 

Rides' in the whirlwind" and direfts' the ftorm. 

Of MekJy^ Harmony i and Expreffion. 

Having (hewn the general nature of feet and paufes, the 
conftituent parts of verfe, we (hall now point out, more 
particularly, their ufe and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and exprellion, are the three greac 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleafing 
cffe^ produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
conftituent parts of verfe, according to the laws of meafure^ 
and movement. By harmony, an effedl produced by an 
a6Hon of the mind, in comparing the different members of 
a verfe with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
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proportion between them. By exprefEon, fuch a choice 
and arrangement of the condituent parts of verfe, as fcrve 
to enforce and illuftrate the thought or the fentiment. 

We (hall conGder each of thefe three objeds in veriifica- 
tion, both with refped to the feet and the paufes. 

I ft, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we haTe given of Terfes com- 
pofed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a confider- 
able portion of melody is found in each of them, though in 
different degrees. Verfes made up of pure Iambics hare 
an excellent melody. 

That the final and caefural paufes contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any perfon who reviews the inftances, 
which we have already given of thofe paufes. To form 
lines of the firft melody, the caefura muft be at the end of 
the fecond, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the 
third. 

2d, With refpe^ to harmony. 

Verfes compofed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony^ 
but as the ftrefs of the voice, in repeating fuch verfes, i« 
always in the fame places, that is, on every fecond fyUablCf 
fuch a uniformity would difguft the ear in a long fucceiSon $ 
and therefore fuch changes were fought for, as might in- 
troduce the pleafure of variety, without prejudice to me- 
lody ; or which might even contribute to its improvement. 

Of this nature was the introduAion of the Trochee^ to 
form the firft foot of an heroic verfe : as. 

Favours to none, to all (h^ fmiles ^tt^nds, 
O'ft fhe rcjefls, but never once offends. 

Each of thefe lines begins with a Trochee ; the remain-, 
ing feet are in the Iambic movemeit. In the fpllowbg 
line of the fame movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All thefe our noti6ns vain, sees ^nd derides. 

The next change admitted for the fake of variety^ with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
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and Spondees ; in which, two impreffions in the one foot 
make up for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
fyllables compenfate two (hort ones, fo as to make the fum 
of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

On the green bank to look int6 the clear 
Smooth lake that to me feem'd another ikj. 

Stood riil'd flood vSil inffnitiide confined. 
The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which many a bard had chiunted m^ny ^ d^y. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphibrachs ; 
and three, Iambics. 

We have before fhown that the caefura improves the me- 
lody of verfe ; apd we (hall now fpeak of its other more 
important ofEce, that of being the chief fource of harmony 
in numbers. 

The firft and loweft perception of harmony, by means of 
the caefura, arifes from comparing two members of the fame 
line with each other,, divided in the maitner to be feen in 
the inftances before mentioned ; becaufethebeauty of pro- 
portion in the members, according to each of thefe divi* 
Sons, is founded in nature ; being as one to two — two to 
three — or three to two. 

The next degree arifes from comparing the members of 
a coupiet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth" flrain up the threatening fteep, 
Rufh thro' the thickets" down the valleys fweep. 

Here we find the caefura of the firft line, at the end of 
the fecond foot ; and in the middle of the third foot in the 
laft line. 

Hang o'er their courfers* heads" with eager fpecd, 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying fteed. 

In this couplet, the caefura is at the end of the third foot, , 
in the firft line ; and of the fecond, in the latter line. 
Y 
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The next perception of hannony arifes from compariiig 
a greater number of lines, and obfcrving the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of fimilarity 
tod dif erfity : as^ 

Thy forefts Windfor* and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarch's" and the mu&'s feats. 
Invite my htys." Be prefent SyWan maids, 
Unlock your fprings" and open all your /hades. 

Not half fo fwift" the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid (ky j 
Not half fo fwiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling doves. 

In this way the companion of lines varioufly apportioned 
by the different feats of the three cxfuras, may be the fource 
of a great variety of harmony, confident with the fineft 
melody. This is ftill incrcafed by the introduction of two 
cxfuras, and much more by that of jfemi-paufes. The 
ftmi-paufes double every where the terms of comparifon 2 
give a more di(Und view of the whole and the parts ; aflbrd 
new proportions of meafarement, and an ampler fcope for 
diveiity and equality, thofc fburces of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the fun" refreflies' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the ftars" and blofibms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unfpent. 

3d. The lad objed in verfification regards exprefEon. 

When men exprefs their fentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that fort of movement of the voice, which 
is confonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind $ 
and the Dactylic or Anapasftic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common difcourfe, according to 
the different nature of the fentiments expreflTed. To imi- - 
tate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words ia 
the artificial compofitioQ of verfi^ mufl td(« care to make 
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the movement correfpond to the fentiment, by the proper 
uie of the feveral kinds of feet : and this is the firft and 
mod general fburce of expreiEon in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and paufeSt may 
be pccuh'arly expreffire of particular operations and fenti- 
ments, will fufficiently appear to the learneri by a few feleft 
examples under each of thofe heads. 

In the following indance, the vaft dimenfions of Satan 
are fhown by an uncommon fuccclRon of Jong fyllables, 
which det^n us to fqryey the hug? arch fiendy in his fixed 
pofture. 

S5 ftretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords inftances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when fucceeded by an Iambus. 

' M, i , I , , M l . ., . . . .and (heer within 
Lights on his feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Le^ps o'er th^ f§nce wtth eafe into the fold. 

The Tfpchee which begins the line fhows Satan in the 
2& of lighting: the Iambus that foHowsi fixes him-r- 
*? L%ht8 on hts feet.*' 

The fame artifice, in the beginning of the next Ub^ 
makes us fee the woU" — " Ic^p o'gr the fi§nce.'' — But as 
the mere a6t of leaping over the fence, is not the only cir- 
cumfhince to be attended to, but alfo the facility with 
which it is done, this is ftrongly marked, not only by the 
fmooth foot which follows — " with eafe" — itfelf very ex- 
preffive, but likewife by a Pyrrhic preceding the laft foot — 
*' into thS fold," — which indeed carries the wolf—" with 
eafe into thg fold." 

The following inftances fhow the effects produced by 
caefuras, Co placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : fuch as that after the firfl, and before the laft 
femipede. 



thus with the year 

Seafbns return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the fweet approach of even or morn. 
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Here die caefura after the firft femipede jDajr, (tops us 
unexpededly, and forcibly imprefles the imaginauoa with 
the greatnefs of the author's lofs, the lofs of £ght. 

No fooner had th* Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a (hout 
Loud" as from numbers without number" fweet 
As from bleft voices uttering joy. 

There is fomeihing very (Iriking in this uncommon c«- 
fora, which fuddealy (lops the reader, to Teie6t on the im* 
porrance of a particular word. 

We (hail clofe the fubje^t, with an example cotitainioj' 
the united powers of many of the principles which hare 
been explained. 

Dire was the t6ssing" deep the groans" Defpair*' 
Tended the sick" bSfieft from coitich to cotich" 
And over them tridmph^nt death" his d^rt" 
Shook" but dday'd to ftrlke. 

Many of the rules and obiervations refpe£ling Profody, 
are taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ;** to which 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious Audeoty for more 
cxteafirc information on the fubjca. 
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PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written 
compofition into fentences^ or patts of fentences, 
by points or flops, for the purpofe of marking the 
different paufes which the fenfe, and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma reprefents the fhorteft paufe,; the 
Semicolon, a paufe double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, double that of the femicolon •, and the 
Period, double that of the colon. 

The precife quantity or duration of each paufe, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
fame compofition may be rehearfed in a quicker or a flower 
time ; but the proportion between the paufes fliould be ever 
inrariabJe. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we mufl: diftinguifb betweed an impet' 
fedl phrafey a ftmple fenlencSi and a compound fenience^ 

An imperfed phrafe contains no aflertion, or does not 
amount to a propofition or lentence : as, " Therefore ; 
in hafte ; ftudious of praife." 

A fimple fentence has but one fubje<5l, and one finite 
verb, exprefTed or implied : as, " Temperance . preferves 
health." 

A compound fentence has more than one fubje<5l, or one 
finite verb, cither exprefTed or underftood ; or it confifts of 
two ro more fimple fentcnces cbn!ie<5ted together : as, 
" Good nature mends and beautifies all objeds ;" "Virtue 
refines the affedtions, but vice debafes them." 

In a fentence, the fubjed aid the vf rb, or either of them ^ 

* As piuM^uation is intended to aid bot|i the fenfe, and the pro- 
nunciation .of a fentence, it could not have been exclufively difcufTed 
unda* the part of Syntax, or of Profody. The nature of the fubje<^, 
its extent and importance, and the grammatical knowledge which it 
prefuppofes, have induced us to make it a diftioA and AibfequeHt 
.urticU, 

T2 
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may be accompanied with fereral adjan^ : as, tke objetfi:* 
the endy the circamftance of time, place, manner, a.nd. tlie 
Ifte : and the fabjedl or yeih maj be either immediately 
COQDeded with them, or mediately ; diat is, by bein^ coa- 
ne^ked with fomething which is conne6):ed with fbme other, 
and fo on : as, " The mind, unoccupied with ufeful laaoi^- 
ledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and follies." 

Members of fentenecs may be divided into GmpI^ 4Si3d. 
compound mcjnberf. See page 137. 

CH^PTEH 1. 

Of the Comma. 

The Comma ufually feparates thoib parts o£ a 
fentence, which, though, very clofely conneflred 
in fenfe and conftruflion, require a paufe between 
them. 

Rule i. With refpedt to a fimple fentence, the fereral 
words of which it conGfts have fo near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requifite, except a 
full ftop at the end of it : as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wifdom." " Every part of matter fwarms 
with living creatures." 

^ A fimple fentence, however, when it is a Jong one, and 
the nominative cafe is accompanied with infeparable ad* 
junds, may admit of a paufe immediately bdPore the verb : 
as, '^ The good tafle of the prefent age, has not allowed us 
to negled the cultivation of the Englifli language :" " To 
be totally imdiffetent to praite or ^nfvnre, is a.real defed in 
charadter." 

Rule ii. When die conrtekion of die dllferctR parts of 
a fimple fentence is Inier rnpted by an imperfed phrafc, a 
comma is ufually introduced before the beginmng, and at 
the end of this phrafe : as, •* I remember, witb gratitude^ 
his goodnefs to me :** " His work is, in many re/feSs^ very 
imperfe<5t. It is, tberefBrty not much approved." But when 
thefe interruptions are flight and unimportant^ the comma 
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it better omitted ; as, " Flattery is c€rtamly pernicious ;*' 
** There itfurtfy a pleafure in beneficence*" 

In the generality of compound fentencesy there is fre- 
i|aent occafion £or commas ; as will appear from the foi* 
lowing view of the different occtfions to which they are 
adapted. 

RyLE III. When two or more nouns occur in the fame 
conftru^on, they are parted by a comma : as, *^ Reafon, 
virtue, anfwer one great aim :" " The hufband, wife, and 
children, fufFered extremely *;" " They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and (lock in<rade :'* " He is alternately 
fupportcd by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother/* 

From this rale there is moftly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns clofely connected by a conjunction : as^ 
** Virtue and vice form a ftrong contraft to each other :** 
*' Libertines call religion bigotry or fuperdition ;** ** There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wifdom and folly.'' But if the parts conneded 
are not ihort, a comma may be inferted, though the con»> 
jundtion is expreffed : as, *' Romances may be (aid to be 
miferable rhapfodies, or dangerous incentives to evil i'-^ 
** lutemperance deffroys the ffrength of our bodies^ and 
the vigour of our minds," 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the fame 
fubdaative are likewife feparated by commas : as, ^' Plain^ 
honeft truthj wants no artificial covering ;" " David was 
a brave, wife, and pious man ;" ** A woman, gentle, fen- 
fihle, well-educated, and religious ;*' ** The moft innocent 
pleafures are the fweeted, the moit rational, the mod af* 
feCting, and the mofl lading.'' 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not feparated by a comma : as, '* True worth 
is modeft and retired ;" '^ Truth is fair and artlefs, fimple 

• As a confiderable paufe in pronunciation, is necdTary between 
the laft noun and the verb, a comma ihould be inferted to denote it. 
But as no paufe is allowable between the laft adjective and the 
noun, under Rule IV. the comma is there properly omitted. 

See WALKER'S MtimenU cf EhtuHon. 
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and {jncere, UDiform an J coDiideDt/' ^^ We muft be wlic 
or foolifh; there is no medium." . 

' Rule t. Two or more verbs, having the fame nomina- 
tive cafe, and immediately following one another, are alio 
feparated by commas : as, ** Virtue fupports in adverfity, 
moderates in p/rofperity :" " In a letter,, we may advife, 
exhort, comfort, requeft, and difcufs.'* 

Two verbs immediately connedled by a conjandioD, arc 
an exception to the above rule : as, " The fludy of natural . 
hiftory expands and elevates the mind ;" " Whether wc 
eat or drink, labour or flecp, we fliould be moderate." 

Two or more participles are fabje(5i: to a fimilar rule, and 
exception : as, " A man, fearing, ferving, and loving his 
Creator ;" " He was happy in being loved, eftcemcd, and 
refpeded ;" " By being admired and flattered, we are of- 
ten corrupted." 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately fucceed- 
ing one another, muft be feparated by commas : as, " Wc 
are fearfully, wonderfuUy framed ;" " Succefs generally 
depends on ading prudently, fteadily, and vigoroufly, in 
what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjun£kion, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, '* Some men fin delibe- 
rately and prcfumptuoufly ;" , " There is no middle ftate ; 
we muft live virtuoufly or vicioufly." 

Rule vii. When participles are followed byfomething 
that depends on them, they are generally feparated from 
the reft of the fentence by a comma : as, " The king, of- 
proving' the plan, put it in execution ;" " His talents, 
formed for great enterprlfes, could not fail of rendering him 
confpicuous ; ^' All mankind compofe one family, ajm" 
bled under the eye of one common Father.'* 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is divided by a phrafc 
or fentence from the verb to which it belongs, fuch inter- 
vening phrafe has ufually a comma at each extremity : as, 
** They fet out early, and^ before the clofe of the day, ar- 
rived at the deftined place.*' 

Rule iz. Expreffions in a dired addrefs, are feparated 
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from the reft of the fentence by commas : as, " My /on, 
give me thy heart ;" " I am obliged to you, my friends, 
for your many favours/' 

Rule x. The cafe abfolute, and the infinitive mood ab* 
folate, arefeparated by commas from the body of the fen- 
tence : as, " His father dyings he fucceeded to the eftate ;*' 
** At length, their miniftry performed, and race well run, 
they left the world in peace ;" *• To confefs the truth, I 
was much in fault." 

Rule xi. Nouns in apportion, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the fame cafe, by way of explication or il- 
luftration, when accompanied with adjundls, are fet off by 
commas : as, " Paul, the apoftle of the Gentiles, was emi- 
nent for his zeal and knowledge ;'* " The butterfly, child 
of the fummer, flutters in the fun.'* 

But if fuch nouns are fingle, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided : as, " Paul the apoftle ;'* " The em- 
peror Antoninus wrote an excellent book." 

Rule xii. Simple naembers of fentences conneftedby 
comparatives, are for the mofl part diftinguifhed by a 
comma : as^ ** As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
/o doth my foul pant after thee ;'* *' Better is a dinner of 
herbs with love, than a flailed ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative fentences are fhort, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, '' How much 
letter is it to get wifdom than gold !" " Mankind aft 
ofiener from caprice theui reafon." 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in oppofition to 
each other, or with fome marked variety, they require to 
be diftinguifhed by a comma : as, 

" Tbo' deep, yet clear 5 tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 
<< Good men, in this frail, imperfed ftate, are often found, 
not only in union with^ but in oppofition /o, the views and 
ponduft of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the laft prepofi- 
tion agrees, is fingle, it is better to omit the comma before 
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it : asy '^ Many dates were in alliance ivtA^ and under 
^e protedHoo of Rome.*' 

The fame rule and reftridlion muft be applied when two 
QT more nouns refer to the fame prcpofition : as, ** He was 
Compofed both under the threatening, and at the approacbf 
rf a cruel and lingering death ;" ** He was not only the 
king, but the father of his people.'* 

Rule xiv* A remarkable expreffion, or a fhort obfer- 
Tation, fomewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma : as, '^ It hurts a man's 
pride to fay, 1 do not know ;*' " Plutarch calls lying, the 
^ice of (laves.** 

Rule xy. Relative prpnouns are conneAive words, an4 
generally admit a comma before them: as, '^He preachesi 
fublimely, who lives a fober, righteous, and pious life ;" 
** There is no charm in the female fex, whfcb can fupply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrafes,are clofely conne^ed 
by a relative, reftraining the general notion of the antece- 
dent to a particular fenfe, the comma fhou|(l be omitted : 
99, *' Self-denial is the facrifice which virtue muft make ;" 
•* A man who is of a detradHng fpirit, will mifconftrue the 
moft innocent words that can be put together.*' In the 
latter example, the aflertion is not of " man in general,** 
but of " a man who is of a detradjng fpirit 5" and therer 
fore they (hould not be feparated. 

The fifteenth rule sf plies equally to cafes in which the 
relative is not expref&d, bvt underftood: as, ^*It was 
from piety, warm and unafeded, that his morals deriyed 
ftrength.*' " This fentiment, habitual and ftrong, influ- 
enced his whole condu<5b.'* lo both of thefe examples, 
the relative and verb wbifh 1^04^ are underftood. 

RuLB XVI. Afimple member of a fentence, contained 
within another, or following another, muft be diftlnguifhed 
by the comma: as, " To improve time, whilft we are blct 
fed with health, will fmooth the bed of ficknefs.** " Very 
often, yrfail« we are complaining of the vanity, and the 
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evils of human life, we knake that vanityi and we increafe 
thofe evils." 

If, however, the members (licceeding each other, are 
very clofely conne^ed, the comma is unnecefTary : as* 
•* Revelation tells us how we may attain happinefs.** 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govern- 
ing verb, with feveral words between them« thofe words 
Hiould generally have a comma at the end of them : as, 
** It ill becomes good and wife men, to oppofe and degrade 
one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and fucceeding one another, are alfo tlivided 
by commas : as, *' To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afilided, to proted the innocent, to reward the defervin^ 
is a humane and noble employment.'^ 

Rule, xvii* When the verb to he is followed by a tcrb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by tranJ(po(ition, might be 
made the nominative eaie to it, the former is gen^^ly 
feparated from the latter verb, by a comma : as, <* Tht 
moil obvious t'emedy is, to Withdraw from all aflbeiatiofiS 
with bad men.'' ^^The firft and moft obvious remedy 
againft the infe^ion, is, to withdraw from all aflbciet^ottt 
wit^ bad men.''x 

Rule xviii. When adjundts or circumftandes are oT 
importance, and often when die natural order of them is in 
verted, they may be fct off by commas : as, " Virtue muft 
be formed and fupported, not by unfrequent ads, but by 
daily and repeated exertions.*' *' Vices, like ihadows, to- 
wards the evening of Hfe, grow great and monftrovs." 
" Our interefts are interwoven by threads innumerable ;'* 
" By threads innunterable, our interefts are interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb is nnderftood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, behdes comprifing ibme of the preceding rules, will 
apply to many cafes not determined by any of them : as, 
** From law iirifes fecurity ; from fecurity, curiofity ; froni 
cQriofityi knowledge.*' In this example^ the verb ^ arifes" 
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is uoderftood before " curiofity" and " knowledge 5" stt 
which words a confiderable paufe is neceffary. 

Rule xx. The words, nay^ fo^ hence, agmn^Jirft'^fi^ 
tondly^ formerly^ nov)y Iqftlyf once morct above all^ on tbt 
fonirary^ in the next flace^ injhort^ and all other words and 
phrafes of the fame kind,muft generally be feparated from 
the context by a comma : as, « Remember thy beft and 
firft fnend ; formerfy, the fapporter of thy ia fancy, and 
the guide of thy childhood! no^* tbcguardUn ofthyyoutJ^, 
and the hope of thy comiog years." « He feared wantr^ 
J^rm^^, he over-valued riches," "This condu^ may beal 
the differtnccy nay, it may conftantly prevent any in future.*' 
** Finally, I Hiall only repeat what has been often juftljr 
feid/' ** If the fpring put forth no blofToms, in fummer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit; fo^ if 
yoath be trifled away without improyement, riper years 
may be contemptible, and old age raiferable.** 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
g^ mod be paid to the length of the claufes, and the pro- 
portion which they bear to one another. An attention to 
thefenfe of any paflage^ and to the clear, eafy communi- 
cation of it,, will, it is prefumed, with the aid of the pr^- 
ceding rules, enable the (Indent to adjuft the proper pai^es, 
and the places for inferting the commas. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the SsMitoLON. 

The Semicolon is ufed for dividing a compound fen^ 
tence into two or mote parts, not fo clofely connedled at 
thofe which are feparated by a comma, nor yet fo litde 
dependent on each other, as thofe which are diflinguifhed 
by a colon. 

The femicolon is fometimes ufed, when the preceding 
member of the fcntence does not of itfelf give a complete 
ienfe, but depends on the following claufe : and fometimes 
when the fenfe of that member would be complete without 
the concluding one: as.in the following inflances: ^'As 
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the defire of approbation, when it works according to rca- 
ibn, improves the amiable part of our fpecies in everything 
tliat is laudable ; fo nothing is more deftruftive to them 
Vfhcn it is governed by vanity and folly.'* 

** Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
vrorldly affairs, is not what religion requires; nor does it 
even enjoin a long retreat from them.*' 

** Straws fwim upon the furface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom.'* 

*' Philofophers affert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations; that (he has inexhauflible treafures in referve»; 
^at knowledge will always be progrelEve ; and that all 
future generations will continue to make difcoveries, df 
which we have not the leaft idea.*' 

CHAPTER 111. 

0/ the Colon* 
The Colon isufed to divide a fentence into two 
or more parts, lefs conneAed than thofe which arc 
feparated by a femicolon ; but not fo independent 
. as feparate difiin£b fentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three follow- 
ing cafes. 

I. When a member of a fentence is complete in itfelf, 
bat followed by fome fupplemental remark, or further il- 
luftration of the fubjeft J as, " Nature felt her inability tOs 
extricate herfelf from the confequences of guilt : the gofpel 
* reveals the plan of Divine interpofition and aid.'* " Na- 
ture confeffed fome atonement to be neceffary: the gofpel 
difcovers that the neceflary atonement is made.*' 

t. When feveral femicolons have preceded, and a ftill 
greater paufe is neceflary, in order to mark the connefling 
or concluding fentiment: as, *' A divine legiflator, uttering 
his voice from heaven; an almighty governor, ftretching 
forth his arm to punifh or reward ; informing us of perpe- 
tual reft prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indig- 
nation and wrath awaiting the wicked : thefe are the con- 
Z 
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fideratioos which overawe the world, which fapport fme- 
griif, and check guilt." 

3. The Co\on is commonly ufed wheli an example, a 
qaotation, or a fpcech is introduced: as, "The Scriptura 
five n% an amiable rcprefentation of the Deity, in thcK 
words ; * God is love.'** " He was often heard to fay : 
* 1 have done with the world, and I am willing to leave it.' 

The propriety ofufwg a coJon, or femlcoloo, is ibme- 
tiraes determined by ^ca^j^^^ioa's being cxpreOh^J, at 
motcxprdTed: »s, *'po not flatter yourfelves with the 
ff^fpc of perfeS. happincfs : there is no fuch thing in tlic 
world.** '* I>o not flatter yourfelves with the hope of per- 
ft^ bajyinefs ; for there is no fuch thing in the world.'* 



CHAVTEH IV. 



Of the PskiOD. 

When a fcntence is complete and independent, 
and not conncfted in conftruftion with the follow- 
ing fcntence, it is marked with a period. 

Some fentences are independent of each other, both in 
their fenfe and conftrudlion : as, " Fear God, Honour 
the king. Have charity towards all men." Others arc in- 
dependent only in their grammatical conRrudtioa : as, 
«*The Supreme Being changes not, either in his defire to 
promote our happinefs, or in the plan of his adminiftration. 
One light always {hine$ upon us from above. One clear 
'and diredb path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may fometiraes be admitted between two fen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjun^ive or copula- 
tive conjundion. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the fcnfc 
and ftru6ture of fentences : as, " Recreations, though they 
may be of an innocent kind, require fteady government, to 
keep them within a due and limited province. But fuch as 
are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to begovcrn- 
jed, but to be banifhed from every well-regulated mind." 
** He who lifts hirafelf up to the obfervation and notice 
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of the world, is, of all men, the lead likely to aToMcen- 
fure. For he draws upon himfelf a ihoufand eyes, that 
will narrowly infpcAhim in every part." 
The period fhould be ufed after every abbreviated word: 
as, "M.S. P. S. N.B. A. D. O. S. N. S.» &c. 

CHAPTER. V. 

Of the Dasb^ Notes of iNTERnoGJtioxr and Exclama-- 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often nfed improperly by hafty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the fentence breaks off abruptly 5 where a fignificant 
pause is required ; or where there is an unexpedted turn 
in the fentiment : as, ^' If thon art he, fo much refpeded 
once — but, oh! how fallen! how degraded!" "If ading 
conformably to the will of our Creator; — if promoting the 
welfare of mankind around us ; — if fecuring our own hap- 
pinefs ; are objedls of the higheft moment: — then we are 
loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend the great inte* 
refts,of religion and virtue." 

" Here lies the great Falfe marble, where I 

Nothing but fordid duft lies here.^' 

Befides the points which mark the paufes in difcourfe, 
ther6 are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, is correfpondence to the fenfe. Thefe are, 

The Interrogative point, ? 

The Exclamation poin;, ! 

The Parenthefis, {) 

INTERilOGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is ufed at the end of an inter- 
rogative fentence ; that is, when a quedion is afked : as, 
. "Who will accompany me?" "Shall we always be 
friends J" 
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QaeSioDS which a perfon alks himfelf in cotitemplatiofif 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : ast 
** Who adorned the heavens with fuch exquifite beauty ?" 
** At whofe command do the planets perform their conftanc 
rcTolutions V 

A point of Interrogation is improper after fentences 
which are not queftions, but only expreiEons of admira- 
tion« or of fome other emotion. 

** How many inftances have we of chaffity and excel- 
lence in the fair fex V* 

<^With what prudence does the fon of Sirach adviie 
ys in the choice of our companions l" 

A note of interrogation /houJd not be employed, in cafes 
Irhere it is only faid a que/lion has been aiked, and where 
the words arc not ufed as a queftion. ** The Cyprians 
aflced me, why I wept." To give this fentcnce the inter- 
rogative form, itfliould be exprefled thus: "The Cy- 
prians faid to me, * Why doft thou weep ?'" 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to cxprcffions oi 
fudden emotion, furprife, joy, grief, &c. and alio to iovo- 
cations or addrefles : as, " My friend ! this condu^ ama- 
zes me I*' " Blcfs the Lord, O my foul ! and forget not 
all his benefits !" 

'*Oh ! had we both our humble ftate mainuin'd, 
And fafe in peace and poverty remained !" 
" Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindnefs is great!'* 
It is difHcuIt, in fome cafes, to diflinguifh between an 
interrogative and exclamatory fentence ; but a fentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is exprefled, and no 
anfwer either expedled or implied, may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, " How much 
vanity in the purfuits of men !" "Who can fufSciently 
exprcfs the goodnefs of our Creator !'* " What is more 
amiable than virtue !'' 

The interrogation and exclamation points arc iridctcrrai- 
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nate as to their qaantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that re%e6t to a femicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
fenfe may require. They mark an elevation of the voice. 
The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama* 
tion, appears from the following examples, in which the 
meaning is fignified and difcriminated folely by the points. 

" What condefcenfion !" 
" What condefccnfion V* 

" How great was the facrifice !" 
** How great was the facriiice V' 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthefis is a claufe containing fome neceflary in* 
formation, or ufeful remark, introduced into the body of 
a fentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without 
injuring the conftru^ion : as, 

*' Know then this truth, (enough for man to knov/,) 
Virtue alone is happinefs below." 
** And was the ranfom paid ? It was : and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more?) for thee." 

" To gain a pofthumous reputation, is to fave four or 
five letters (for what is a name befides ?) from oblivion.'* 
**Know ye not, brethren, (for I fpeak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
kng as he liv eth V* 

If the incidental cfaufe is fhort, or perfeftly coincides 
with the reft of the fentence, it is not proper to ufe the 
parenthetical charadcrs. The following inftances arc there- 
fore improper ufes of the parenthefis. " Speak you (who 
faw) his wonders in the deep." " Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) is moft probably inha- 
bited." "He found them afleep again ; (for their eyes 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to anfwer him.'* 

The parenthefis marks a moderate depreffion of the voice 
and may be accompanied with every point which the fenfe 
would require, if the parenthetical chara<5lers were omitted^ 
Z 2 
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It OQght to terminate with the fame kind of (lop which 
the member has, that precedes it ; and to contain that dop 
within the parenthetical marks. We muft, howercr, ex- 
cept cafes of interrogation and exclamation : as, " While 
they wifh to pleafe, (and why fhould they not wifh it?) 
they difdain difhonourable means." ** It was reprefentcd 
by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate!) which was bor- 
rowed from," &c. 

There are other charadiers, which are frequently made 
ufe of in compodtion, and which maybe explained in this 
place, Yiz. 

An Apoftrophe, marked thus ' is ufed to abbreyiate or 
ihorten a word ; as, V« for iiis ; tho' for though ; e*en for 
* even; judg'd forjudged. Its chief ufe is to (how the geni- 
tive cafe of nouns : as, *' A man's property j a woman's 
ornament.*' 

A Caret marked thus ^ is placed where fome word hap- 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inferted over 
the line. This mark is alfo called a circumflex, when 
placed over fome vowel of a word, to denote a long (yl- 
lable: as, " Euphrates.'* 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in conne^ing 
compounded words : as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exiftence, 
felf-love, to-morrow, mother-4n-Iaw." 

It is alfo ufed when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this cafe, it is 
placed at the end of the firft line, not at the beginning of 
the fecoiul. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ^ : as, " Fancy:* 
The Grave thus ^ as, " Favour." 

In Englifti, the Accentual marks are chiefly ufed in 
fpelling-books and didtionaries, to mark the fyllables which 
require a particular (Irefs of the voice in pronunciation. 

The ilrefs is laid on long and fhort fylJables indifcrimi- 
nately. la order to diflinguifli the one from the other, 
fome writers of di^Ionaries have placed the grave on the 
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fennefy and the acute on the letter, in this manner: 
** Minor, mineral^ lively, lived, rival, river." 

The proper mark to diftinguifti a long fyUabIe,is this ': 
as, " Rofy :" and a Aort one thus " : as, " Folly. This 
lafl mark is called a breve. 

A Diaereiis, thus marked ", confifts of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwife m4ke a 
diphthong, and parts them into two fyllables : as, " Cre* 
ator, coadjutor, aerial." 

A Se^ion, marked thus §, is the divifion of a discourfci 
or chapter, intolefs parts or portions. 

A Paragraph f denotes the beginning of a new fufc^d^, 
or a fentence not connedled with the foregoing. This cha* 
raAer is chiefly ufed in the Old, and in the New Tefta* 
ment. 

A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrafe or a paflage, which is 
quoted or tranfcribed from the fpeaker or author in his 
own words ; and two commas in their diredt pofition, are 
placed at the conclufion : as, 

" The proper ftudy of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] ferve to inclofe a word or 
(entence, which is to be explained in a note, or the expla- 
nation itfelf, or a word or a fentence which is intended to 
fupply feme deficiency, or to redtify fome miflake. 

An Index or Hand o:^ points out a remarkable pa&gei 
or fbmeching that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is ufcd in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the fame rhyme. 

Braces are alfo ufed to connect a number of words 
with one common term, and are. introduced to prevent a 
repetition in writing or printing. 

An Afterifk, or little ftar*, diredls the reader to fome 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or 
three afterifiks generally denote the omifEon of fome let- 
ters in a word, or of fome bold or indelicate expreffion, or 
fome defeat in the manufcript. 
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An Ellipfis -— — is alfo nfed, when fbtne letters in a 
wordy or fome words in a verfe, are omitted : as^ " The 
k— g,'' for « the king." 

An Obelifky which is marked thus f , and ParaHeh 
thus II, together with the letters of the Alphabet^ and fi« 
gnres, are ufed as references to the margin, or bottom of 
Hie page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to infert, in this place, a few 
general direftibns refpediog the divifion of a compofition 
into paragraphs. 

Different fabje<fts, unlefs they arc very fhort, or yery 
numerous in fmallcompafs, (hould be feparated into para- 
graphs. 

When one fubjedl is continued to a coniiderable lengthy 
the larger divifions of it /hould be put into paragraphs* 
And it wijl have a good effed to form the breaks, when it 
can properly be done, at fenttments of the mod weight, or 
that call for peculiar attention. 

The h&Sf premifes, and conclufions, of a fubjed, foroe- 
times naturally point out the reparations into paragn^hs : 
and each of thefe, when of great length, will again require 
fubdivifiODS at their mod diftindtive parts. 

In cafes which require a connedled fubje6t to be formed 
into feveral paragraphs, a fuitable turn of expreffion, exhi- 
biting the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty 
and force to the divifion. 

DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USB OF CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

It was formerly the cudoro to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublefome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confufed appearance, 
it has been dilcontinued. It is, however, very proper to 
begin with a capital, 

1. The firft wordof every book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing. 

2. The firft word after a period j and, if the two fcnten- 
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ces are totally independent^ after a note of interrogation or 
exclamation. 

Bat if a number of interrogative or exclamatory (en- 
tencesy are thrown into one general group ; or if the con- 
(brudlion of the latter fentences depends on the former, all 
of them, except the firft, maj begin with afmall letter : asy 
** How long, ye Cmple ones, will ye love (impHcity ? and 
the fcorners delight in their fcorning? and fools hate know- 
ledge V* " Alas ! how different ! yet how like the fame !*• 

3. The appellations of the,Peity : as, " God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Meffiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of perfbns, places, ftreets, mountains, 
rivers, (hips : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, 
the Thames, the Seahorfe." 

5. Adjedif es derived from the proper names of places j 
as, " Grecian, Roman, Eriglifh, French, and Italian.*' 

6. The firft word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a dire<Sb form : as, " Always re- 
inember this ancient maxim : * Know thyfelf.* " ** Our 
great Lawgiver fays, * Take up thy crofs daily, and follow 
me.' " But when a quotation is brought in obliquely after 
a comma, a capital is unneceflary : as, " Solomon oblerves, 
« that pride goes before deftrudlion.' " 

The firft word of an example may alfo very properly 
begin with a capital: as, "Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every fubftantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, " Johnfon's Didlionary of the Englifh Lan- 
guage 5 " Thomfon's Seafons ;" " Rollings Ancient 
Hiftory.*' 

8. The firft word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the jnterjedlion 0, are written iB 
cafitals : as, " I write:" *• Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, befides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the 
principal fubje(^ of the compofition. 
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PERSPICUITT 

IS the fundameDtal quality of (lyle : a quality fo efleotid iir 
cyery kiud of writipg, that for the want of it nothing can 
atone- It is not to be confidered as merely a foit of nega- 
tive virtue, or freedom from defeat. It has higher merit: 
it is a degree of pofitive beauty. We are pleafed with aif 
author, and confider him as deferving praife, who frees us 
from all fatigue of fearching for his meaning ; who carries 
us through his fubjeft without any embarraHment or con- 
fufion ; whofe ftyle flows always like a limpid dream, 
through which we fee to th^ very bottom. 

The fludy of perfpicuity and accuracy of expreffioa 
confids of two parts : and requires attention, firft, to 
Single Words and Phrajes ; and then, to the Conftrudion 
of Sentences. 

PART I. 

Of PERSpicujtr and Accuract of Expression, vfUh 

respect to single Words and Phrases, 

These qualities of ftyfe, confidered with regard to 
words and phrafes, require the following properties : pu- 
rity, PROPRIETY, and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of PuRjfr. 

Purity of ftyle confifts in the ufe of fuch words, and 
fuch cpnftru^ioDs, as belong to the idiom of the language 
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\yhich we fpeak; in oppofition to words and phra&s that 
are taken from other languages^ or that are nngrammaticaly 
obfolete, new-coined, or ufed without proper aathority. 
All fuch words and phrafes as the following, (hbuld be 
avoided : ^oth he ; I wift not ; erewhile ; bebeft ; ftlfsame s 
delicatejfe^ for delicacy^; polltejfey for politenefs; hauteur y 
/or hanghtinefs; mcvmberment^ cofmeMty^ martyri/eJf for 
encumbrance, connexion, martyred. 

The introdttdton of foreign and learned words, unleft 
where neceiEty requires them^ fhould never be admitted 
into our compofition. £arren languages may need fuck 
affiflance, but ours is not one of thefe* A mpltitude of 
Latin words, in particular, iiave, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On fome occaiions, they give an ap- 
pearance of elevation and dignity to %le ; but they often - 
render it (liff and apparently forced. In general, a plain» 
native ftyle, is not only more intelligible to all readers, but 
by a proper management of words, it can be made equally 
fhong and expreffive with this Latinifed Englifh, or any 
foreign idioms. 

CHAPTER lU 
Of PROPRlEtr. 

Propriety of language is the feledlion of fuch worda 
as the befl ufage has appropriated to thofe ideas, which we 
intend to exprefs by them ; in oppofition to low expreilions, 
and to words and phrafes which would be lefs (ignificant of 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
is, it may be ftri^lly Englifh, without Scotticifms or Gal- 
licifms, or ungrammatical, irregular exprelfions of any 
kind, and may, neverthelefs, be deficient in propriety : for 
the words may be ill chofen, not adapted to the fubjedl^ 
nor folly exprefHve of the author's fenfe. 

To preferve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
. phrafes, we muij avoid lotv eKpreJJions ; fupply words thai 
are wanting ; be careful not to vfe the fame word in differ^' 
mU fenfes ; avoid th$ it^udicioui ufe of techmcal phrafes^ 
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tqmvocal oramt^mu words ^ umntefSgiiltexpreffiom, and ail 
Jnch words Mnd pbrafet as are not adapted to our meaning. 

1. Avoid low exprejions: foch as, ** Topfy turvy, hurly 
barly, pellinell ; hariog a month's fnind for a thing ; cur- 
rying favour with a perfon ; dancing attendance on the 
great/* &c. 

<< Meantime t|ie Britons, left to (hift for themfelves^ 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." The 
phrafe ** left tojbiftfor them/elves^'* is rather a lour phra/e, 
and too mach in the familiar (fyle to be proper in a grave , 
treatife. 

2. Supply words that are wanting* " Arbitrary power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itfelf, as much as 
a favage is a happier ftate of life than a Have at the oar :*• 
it (hould have been, " as much as the Jlaie of a favage is 
happier than that of a flave at the oar.*' " He has not 
treated this fubjedt liberally, by the views of others as well 
as his own j" *^ l&y adverting to the views of others," would 
have been better. " This generous adlion greatly increafed 
his former fcrviccs ;'* it (hould have been, ^* greatly in- 
creafed the merit of his former fervices." " By the plea- 
fures of the imagination or fency (which I (hall ufe pro- 
mifcuoufly ) I here mean," &c. This paflage ought to have 
had the word " terms" fupplied, which, would have made 
it correal : ** terms which I fhall ufe promifcuoufly." 

It may be proper in this place to obferve, that articles 
and prepofiuons are fbmetimes improperly omitted ; as in 
the following inftances ; " How iramenfe the difference be- 
tween the pious and profane !" " Death is the common lot 
of all ; of good njen and bad.'* They fhould have had 
the article and prepofition repeated : ** How immenfe titt 
difference between the pious SLudthe profane !" ** Death is 
the common lot of all ; of good men and o/" bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepofitions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the obje^^s of which we fpeak, 
as diftinguifhed from each other, or in contraft ; and whe.n 
•we wifh that the reader's attention fhould reft on that dif- 
tindion : as, *^ Our fight is at once the moft delightfii}, 
and the moft ufeful of all our ienfes.'^ 
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J. In the fame fenttnce^ be careful not to ufethe fame ^ord 
too frequently^ nor in different fenfes, ** One may have an 
air which proceeds from a juft fufficiency and knowledge 
of the matter before him, which may naturally produce 
fome motions of his head and body, which might become 
the bench better than the bar/' 

The pronoun which is here thrice ufed, in fuch a manner 
IS to throw obfcurity oyer the fentence. 

** Gregory fiivoured the undertaking, for no other reafon 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend." Itfhould have been, " refembled his friend." 

" Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blefTed, and 
the poor fupplied.'* In this fentence, the word " charity" 
is improperly ufed in two different fenfes | for the higheft 
benevolence, and for almfgiving. 

4. Avoid the in^dicious ufe of techmcal terms. To in- 
form thofe who do not underftand fca-phrafes, that " We 
tacked to the larboard, and ftood off to fea,** would be 
exprefEng ourfelves very obfcurely. Techmcal phrafes not 
being in current ufe, but only the peculiar diale(5t of a par- 
ticular clals, we (hould never ufe them but when we know 
they will be underftood. 

5. Jlvoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
fentences are exceptionable inthis refpedt " As for fuch 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to de* 
Aroy them.'' ^' I long fince learned to like nothing but 
what you ^0." " He aimed at nothing Itfs than the crown," 
may denote either, " Nothing was lefs aimed at by him 
than the crown," or " Nothing inferior to the crown could 
fatisfy his ambition." " / will have mercy^ and not facri- 
fice." The firft part of this fentence denotes, " 1 will 
exercife mercy ;" whereas it is in this place employed to 
fignify, " I require others to exercife it." The tranflation 
fhould therefore have been accommodated to thefe differ- 
ent meanings. **They were both much more ancient 
among the Perfians^ than Zoroafter or Zerdufht," The 

Aa 
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•r in this fentence is equivocal. It ferres either as a 
copulative to fynonytnous words, or as a disjundive of 
dinereot things. If, therefore, the (ludent (hould Dot 
know that Zoroafter and Zerdufht mean the fame peribn, 
he will miftake the fenfe. " The rifiag tomb a lofty co- 
lumn bore ;" ** And thus the fon the fervent fire addreft." 
Did the tomb bear the column, or^the column the tomb i 
Did the fon addrefs the (ire, or the fire the fon ? 

6. Avoid unintelligible and incon/tftent words or phrafes. 
** I have obferved," fays Steele, *' that the fiiperiority 
among thefe coffeehoufe politicians, proceeds from aft 
opinion of gallantry and fafhion." This fentence, con- 
fidered in itfelf, evidently conveys no meaning, Firft, it 
is not faid whofe opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not faid what opinion, or of what fort, fa- 
Tourable or unfavourable, true or falfe, but in general, "an 
opinion of gallantry and fafhion," which contains no de- 
finite exprcffion of any meaning. With the joint affiftance 
of the context, refledlion, and conjedlure, we fhall perhaps 
conclude that the author intended to fay ; " That the 
rank among thefe politicians was determined by the opi- 
nion generally entertained of the rank, in point of gal^- 
lantry and fafhion, that each of them had attained.'* 

** This temper of mind," fays an author, fpeaking of 
humility, ** keeps our underftanding tight about us." 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expreffion, 
or what it was, is not eafy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a fpecious verbofity, 
amufing his reader with fynonyraous terms and identical 
propofitions, well-turned periods, and high founding 
words ; but at the fame time, ufing thofe words /b inde- 
finitely, that the reader can either affix no meaning at all 
to them, or may affix to them almoft any meaning he 
pleafes. 

" If it is afked/' fays a late writer, ** whence arifes the 
harmony, or beauty of language \ what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? the anfwer is obvious. Whatever renders a 
period fweet and pleafant, makes it alfb graceful. A good 
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tar is the gift of nature ; it may be much improred, but 
not acquired by art. Whoever is pofleflcd of it, will 
fcarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of compofltion. * Juft 
mimbers, accurate proportions, a mufical fymphony, mag-' 
niiicent figures, and that decorum which is the rcfukof all 
thefe, are unifon to the human mind." 

The following is a poetical example of the fame nature, 
in which there is fcarcely a glimpfe of meaning, though 
it was compofed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerfal frame began : 
From- harmony to harmony 

Thro' all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon clofing full in man. 

In general, it may be faid, that in writings of this ftamp, 
we mud accept of ibund inftead of fenfe ; being aflured, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
we fliall at leaft find nothing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reafon that we pafs over fuch fmooth 
language, without fufpefting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or fpeak clearly and intelli* 
gibly, two things are efpecially requlfite : one, that we 
have clear and diftin<5l ideas of our fubjeft ; and the other, 
that our words be approved figns of thofe ideas. That 
perfons who think confufedly, fhould exprefs ihemfelves 
obfcurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrafled, ob- 
fcure, and feeble fentences, are generally, if not always, 
the refult of embarraffed, obfcure, and feeble thought; but 
that perfons of judgment, who are accuftomed to fcruti- 
nize their ideas, and the fignification of their words, fhould 
fometimes write without any meaning, is, at firft fight, 
matter of admiration. This, however, when further confi- 
dered, appears to be an effe<fl derived from the fame caufe, 
indiftinftnefs of conception, and inattention to the exadt 
mport of words. The occafions on which we^re moft 
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apt to fpeak and write in this unintelligible manner, arc 
the three following. 

^htjlrji is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric ftyle, are gene- 
rally difpofed to continue it too long, and to purfue it too 
far. They are often mifled by a defire of flourifhing on 
the feveral properties of a metaphor which they have 
ufhered into the difcourfe, without taking the trouble to 
examine whether there are any qualities in the fubje<5l, to 
which thefe properties can, with juftice and perfpicuity, 
be applied. The following inftance of tins fort of writing 
is from an author of confiderable eminence. *' Men mutt 
acquire a very peculiar and ftrong habit of turning their view 
inward, in order to explore the interior regions and recet 
fes of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the 
private feats of fancy, and the waftes and wildemefTes, as 
well as the more fruitful and cultivated tra6ls of this ob- 
fcure climate." A moft wonderful way of telling us, that 
it is difficult to trace th& operations of the mind. The au- 
thor having determined to reprefent the human mind under 
the metaphor of a country, revolved in his thoughts the 
various obje£ls which might be found in a country, with- 
out confidering whether there are any things in the mind 
properly analogous to thefe. Hence the ftrange parade he 
makes with regions and receffes^ hollow caverns and frivols 
feats ^ waftes and wildernejfes^ fruitful and cultivated traSt ; 
words which, though they have a precife meaning, as ap- 
plied to country, have no definite fjgnification, as applied 
to mind. 

The. fecond occafion of our being apt to write unintelli- 
gibly, is that wherein the terms moft frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not fufficiently familiarifed. Of thefe 
the.inftances are numberlefs in every tongue ; fuch as 
Government, church, ftate, conftitution, power, legiflature, 
jurifdi<5lion, &c. 

The third and principal occafion of unintelligible writ- 
ing, is, when the terms employed are very abftra^, and 
confequently of very extenfive fjgnification. Thus the 
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word ^011 is ibore difHnAly apprehended bj the mind than 
the word hqft^ hesfi than anmaU and antnial than ^^jsr^. 

The 7th and Jaft rule for preferving propriety in our 
words and phra&s^ is, to Mvoidall tbofe which are not adapt" 
ed to the' ideas we mean to communicate ; or which are lefi 
Jign^cant thau others^ ofthofe ideas. << He feels any focrow 
that can arrive at man ;" better *^ happen to man." " The 
confeience of approving one's felf a benefadlor, is the beft 
recompenfe for being (o ;" it fhould have been " confciouf- 
nefs" He firmly believed the divine precept, " There is 
not a fparrow falls to the ground,'' &c. It fhouldhavc 
been " doSrine.*' 

** It is but opening the eye^ and the fcene enters." A 
fcene cannot be faid to enter : an affor enters ; but a fcene 
appears or pre/ents it/elf. 

** We immediately aiTent to the beauty of an objedl, 
without inquiring into the caufes of it :" it is proper to fay, 
that we qfent to the truth of a propofition ; but it cannot 
fo well be faid, that we a/j/ent to the beauty of an obje&, 
Acknowledge would have exprefled the fenfe with propriety. 

" The fenfe of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of 
eXtenfion, fhape, and aU other ideas that enter at the eye, 
except colours." Extenfion and ^pe can, with no pro# 
priety, be called ideas ; they are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to fpeak of any fenfe gi'mt^ us a 
notion of ideas : our fenfes gives us the ideas themfelves* 
The meaning of the fentence would have been proper, and 
much clearer, if the author had expreifed himfelf thus : 
^* The fenfe of feeling, can, indeed, give us the idea of ex* 
tenfion, figure, and all the other properties of matter, 
which are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

" The covetous man never has a fufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature,'^ is much inferior to, 
" The covetous man never has enough ; although he has 
what is fujicient for nature." 

" A traveller obferves the moft ftriking obje<5ls he fees ; 
a general remarks all the motions of his enemy ; better 
thus J " A traveller remarks^'' Sec. ; " A general obfervesy^ 
Ice. A a 2 
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. '* This meafure eohrged his fchool^ and obtiged him to 
increafe the buildings ;" it fhould be, " mcreajed bis 
fchool ;'' and ^' enlarge the build iogs." 

'< He applied a medicine before the poifbn had time to 
work ;'• better thus : " He applied an ou/i^/o/f/' &c. - 

** The poifon of a fufpicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach ;** 
better, *' throws out its malignant qualities." 

** I will go except I fhould be ill ;" " I faw them all un- 
lefs two or three:" corre|5led thus: ^^im/e/} I (hould b« 
ill j" " except two or three.*' 

A fele^ion of words and phrafes, which are peculiarly 
expreffive of the ideas we defign to communicate; or which 
are as particular and determinate in their fignification, as 
is confident with the nature and the fcope of the difcourfe ; 
poffefTes great beauty, and cannot fail to produce a good 
cffea. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Precision, 

PRicisiON is the third requifiteof perfpicuity with rt- 
ipedt to words and phrafes. It fignifies retrenching fuper- 
fluities, and pruning the expref&on, fo as to exhibit neither 
more nor lefs than an exadt copy of the perfon's idea who 
■fes it. 

The words ufed to exprefs ideas may be faulty in thre« 
refpedls. i fl. They may not exprefs the idea which the 
author intends, but fome other which only refembles it ; 
fecondly. The/ may exprefs that idea, but not fully and 
completely ; thirdly. They may exprefs it, together with 
fomething more than is intended. Precifion flands oppofed 
to thefe three faults, but chiefly to the lafl. Propriety im- 
plies a freedom from the two former faults* The words 
which are ufed may be proper ; that is, they may exprefs 
the idea intended, and they may exprefs it fully ; but to 
be precifey fignifies that they exprefs that idea and no more. 

The ufe and importance of precifion may be deduced 
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from the nature of the human mind. It never can yiev, 
clearly and diflindUy, more than one objed at a time. If 
it muft look at two or three together, cfpecially objedg 
that have refemblance or connexion, it finds itfelf confufed ^ 
and embarrafled. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
agree, and in what they difFcr. Thus, were any objedb, 
fuppofe fome animal, to be prefented to my vtew, of whofe 
ftru£lure 1 wifhed to form a diftindl notion, I (hould deilre 
all its trappings to be taken off, I (hould require it to be 
brought before me by itfelf, and to (land alone, that there 
might be nothing to divide my attention. The fame is the 
cafe with words. If, when any one would inform me of his 
meaning, he alfo tells me more than what conveys it ; if he 
joins foreign circumdances to the principal objedls ; if, by 
unnece(rarily varying the exprefEon, he (hifts the point of 
view, and makes me fee fometimes the obje<5l: itfelf, and 
fometimes another thing that is connected with it. He 
thereby obliges me to look on ieveral objects at once, and 
I lofe (ight of the principal. He loads the animal he is 
fhowing me, with fo many trappings and collars, that I 
cannot diftin(5lly view it; or he brings fo many of the fame 
fpecies before me, fomewhat refembling, and yet fomewhai 
differing, that I fee none of them clearly. When an author 
tells me of his hero's courage in the day of battle, the ex- 
preffion is precife, and I underftand it fully ; but if, from- 
the defire of multiplying words, he (honid praife his cour- 
age and fortitude ; at the moment he joins thefe words to- 
gether, my idea begins to waver. He means to exprefs 
one quality more (Frongly, but he is in truth exprefiing 
two : courage refifts danger ; fortitude fupports pain. The 
occafion of exerting each of thefe qualities is differSnt ; and 
being led to think of both together, when only one of them 
(hould be conddered, my view is rendered unfteady, and 
my conception of the obje^ indiftindt. 

All fubjeifts do not equally require precifion. It is fuffi- 
cient, on many occafions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning. The fubje^i perhaps, is of the known and 
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fkmiliar idnd, and we are in no haiard of miftaking the 
fenfe of th6 author, though every word which he ufes is 
not precife and txz&. 

Many authors offend againft this rule of preci/lon. A 
confiderable one, in defcribing a bad adtion, expreffes him- 
felf thus : ** It is to remove a good and orderly affcfbion, 
and to introduce an ill> or difbrderly one ; to commit an 
action that is ill, immoral^ and unjuft ; to do illf or to a<5b 
in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and wortb.^' 

A crowd of unmeaning or ufelefs words is brought toge- 
ther by fbme authors, who, afraid of exprefEng themfelves 
in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an ap- 
pearance of Iplendour, furround every thing which they 
mean to fay with a certain copious loc^uacity. 

The great foarce of a loofe fiyle in oppofition to preci- 
tioay is die injudicious ufe of the words xtTtnedfynonymout^ 
They are called fynonymous, becaufe they agree in ex- 
prefEog one principal idea ; but, for the mod part, if not 
always, they exprefs it with fome diverfky in the circum* 
fUnces. 

The following inftances fliow a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed fynonymous, and point out the ufe of at- 
tending^ with care and flridlnefs, to the exad import of 
lK>rds. 

Cufiom^ habU* — Cuflom, refpe^ the adion ; habit, the 
ador. By cuftom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
fame a& : by habit, the tSt€t which that repetition pro- 
duces on the raind or body. By the cuftom of walking 
often in the flreets, one acquires a habit of idlenefs. 

PruiifVattUy,^^ftl6t makes us efteem ourfelves ; vanity, 
nakes us defire the efleem of others. It is jufl to fay, 
that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtinefsf dijdom. — Haughtmefs is foanded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourfehres \ difdaio, on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

Onhfy done, — Only, imports that there is no other of the 
iame kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor fiftcr; a 
child alone, is one who is left by itfelf. There is a differ- 
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cnce, therefore, in precife language, between thefe two 
phrafes : " Virtue only makes us happy ;" and " Virtue 
alone makes us happy.*' 

Wifdom^ prudence, — ^Wifdom leads us to fpeak and aft 
what is moft proper. Prudence, prevents our ipeaking or 
a<5tipg improperly. 

Entire^ complete, — A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may hare an entire houfe to 
himfelf, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprifedf afiomfked^ amazed ^ confounded* — ^I amfurpri&d 
with what is new or unexpedled : 1 am a(loni{hed at what 
is Taft or great : I am amazed at what is incomprehenfl- 
ble ; I am cpnfounded by what is (hocking or terrible. 

TranqmUity, peace^ ca/m.~-TranquiIlity, refpedts a fitua* 
tion free from trouble, confidered in itfelf ; peace, the fame 
fituation with refpedt to any caufes that might interrupt 
it ; calm, with regard to a diflarbed fituation going before 
or following it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in him- 
felf ; peace, with others ; and calm, after the ftorm. 

Thefe are fome of the numerous inflances of words, in 
our language, whofe fignificatioDs approach, but are not- 
precifely the fame. The more the diflin^S^ion in the mean* 
ing of fuch words is attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly (hall we fpeak or write. It may not, on all occa- 
fiohs, be nece^Tary to pay a great deal of attention to very 
nice dillindions ; yet the foregoing inflances (how the 
utility of fome general care to underSand the diftindt im«' 
port of our words. 

While we are attending to precifion, we muA be on osr 
guard, left, frora the defire of pruning too clofely, we !«»• 
trench all copioufhefs. Scarcely in any language are tliere 
two words that convey precifely the fame idea ; a periba 
thoroughly converfant in the propriety of the language, 
will always ^ able to obferve fomething that diftinguifheft 
them. As they aa:e like different fhades of the fame co- 
lour, an accurate writer can employ them cp great advan- 
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tagc, by ufiog them fo as to heighten and complete the bb- 
jt6k which he prefems to us. He fupplies by one what 
waswantingin the other, to theftrength,or to the finifhing^ 
of the image which he means to exhibit. Bat, for this 
purpofe, he mull be attentive to the choice of his words, 
and not employ them carelefsly, merely ibr the fake of 
£lling up a period, or of rounding or 4iverfifying his lan- 
guage, as if their fignification wcreexadHy the fame, while 
in truth it is not. To unite copioufnefs and precifioo, to 
be full and eafy, and at the fame time corred and exaft io 
the choice of every word, is no doubt one of the high^ft 
and moildiiHculc attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

OfPERSPJcuifr and AccyttAcr of Express JOVf ^tk re- 
spect to the CONSfRUCriON of SElfrENCES. 

Sentences, in general, (hoald neither be very long, 
nor very (hon : long ones require clofe attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the feveral parts ; and 
fhort ones are apt to break the fenfc, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occafionally they may both be 
ufed with force and propriety ^ as may be feen in the fol- 
lowing fentences. 

** If you look about you, and confider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; how 
little beauty we fee, and how few friends we hear of ; how 
mucji poverty, and how many difeafes there are in the 
world; you will fall down upon your knees, and indead of 
repining at one affliction, will admire fo many bleiEngs 
which you have received from the Divine hand." This is 
a ientence compofed of feveral members linked together, 
and hanging upon one another, fo that the fenfe of the 
whole is not brought out till the clofe. The following is 
an example of one in which the fenfe is formed into (hort, 
independent propofitions, each complete within itfelf, *^f ' 
CQnfefs, it was wwJit 9f cpjafidcwtioft that made me an aa-^ 
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thor. I wrote becaufe it amufed me. I corre^^ed, be- 
caufe it was as pleafant to me to correct as to write. I 
pubJiihedy becaufe I was told I might pleafe fuch as it w»B 
a credit to pleafe." 

A train of fentences, conftrudled in the fame manoer, 
and with the fame number of members, fhould never be 
allowed to fucceed one another. A long. fucceiEon of 
cither long or (hort fentences (hould alfo be avoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and (hort periodSf 
and of periods varioufly conilrudted, not only the ear i^ 
^gratified ; but animation and force are given to our ftyle. 

We now proceed to confider the things mod efiential to 
tn accurate and a perfedl fentence. They appear to be the 
four following : i. clearniss. 2. unity. 3. strength. 

4. A JUDICIOUS USB OF THE FI«UR18 OF SPEECH. 
CHAPTER I. 

0/ the Clearness of a Sestencx. 

Purity, propriety, and precifion, in words and phrafes 
feparately coniidered, have already been explained, and 
(hown to be neceflary to perfpicuous and accurate writing. 
The juft relation of fentences, and the parts of fentences^ 
to one another, and the due arrangement of the whole, are 
the fubje<5ts which remain to be difcuffed. 

The first requifite of a perfedt fentence is CJearmfi* 

Whatever leaves the mind in any fort of fufpenfe as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obfcurity arifes from 
two caufes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrafes, as far as regards perfpicuity,Jba6 been already con- 
fidered. The difpofition of them comes now under con- 
fideration. 

The firft thing to be (ludied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is compara- 
tively not extenfive, there may be an obfcure order of words 
wiiere there is no tranigreffion of any grammatical rule* 
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The relittioiia of Words) or raen^rs of a pcrtod, are, with 
MS, afc«rtaioed only by the pofition in which they fkxad. 

Henee a capital rale in the arrangement of fentences is, 
that the words or members, moft clearly related, (honld be 
^aced m the fentence as near to each other as poffible, fb 
at to make their mutual rdation clearly appear. It will be 
proper to prodoce fome inftances, in order to (how the im- 
portance of this rule. 

1. In thepoJtHon of adverbs. " The Romans vmderdood 
liberty, at leafi^ as well as we.*' Thefe words are capable 
of two different fenfes, according as the empha{i8,in read- 
ing them, is hid upon Ttherty^ or upon at kajl. The vfrords 
fliould haye been thus arranged : '' The Romans cmder* 
flood liberty as well, at Icaft, as we." ' 

** Theifm can only be oppofed to polytheifm, or athe- 
ifm.*' Is it meant that theifm is capable of nothing elfe 
befides being oppofed to polytheifm, or atheifm ? This is 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placing 
of the adverb only. It fhould have been, " Theifm can be 
oppofed only to polytheifm or atheifm.'' 

<* By the pleafures of the imagination, I mean only foch 
pleafures as arife originally from fight." When it is faid, 
f^ I mean oi^y fuch pleafures ^^ it maybe remarked, that 
the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended 
here to qualify the word mean^ but fuch hkafures ; and 
therefore (hould have been placed in as dole connexion as 
poffible with the word which it limits or qualifies. The 
Uyle becomes more clear and neat, when the words are 
arranged thus : " By the pleafures of the imagination, I 
mean fuch pleafures only as arife from fight.'' 

In the following fentence, the word more is not ia its 
proper place. ** There is not perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another." The 
phrafe ought to have flood thus : '* Beauty or deformity 
in one piece of matter more than in another." 

2. In the po/kion of circumftanceSf and of partMar mem* 
hers. 
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As aothory in his difTertadon on parties, thus exprefles 
bimfelf : '^ Are thefe defigns which any man, who is born 
aBriton^in any circumftances, in any fituation, ought to 
be afhamed or afraid to avow ?" Here we are left at a lofs, 
whether thefe words, " in any circumftances, in any fitua- 
tion»" are connected with *^ a man bom in Britain, in any 
circumftanccs or fituation," or with that man's " avowing 
his defigns in any circumftances or fituation into which he 
may be brought." As it is probable that the latter was in- 
tended, the arrangement ought to have been condu<a:ed 
thus : ^' Are thefe defigns which any man, who is born a 
Briton, ought to be afhamed or afraid, in any (ituation, in 
any circumftances, to avow ?" 

The following is another inftance of a wrong arrange^ 
ment of circumftances. " A great ftone that I happened 
to find, after a long fearch, by the fea (hore, ferved me for 
an aichor." One would think that the fearch was confined 
to the fea fhore ; but as the meaning is that the great ftone 
was found by the fea fhore, the period ought to have run 
thus : " A great ftone, that, after a long fearch, I happened 
to find by the fea fhore, ferved me for an anchor.'* 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd roa^y circumftances^ 
together, but rather to interfperfe them in different parts 
of the fentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For inftance : '* What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentiening to my friend, fomctime ago, in conver- 
fation, was not a new thought.'* Thefe two circumftances* 
fometime ago^* and " m CQnverfatton^' which are here put 
together, would have had a better effeA disjoined, thus : 
** What I had the opportunity, fomctime ago, of men- 
tioning to my friend, in converfation, was not a nev/ 
thought.** 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a fentence. ** The minifter of fhte who grows 
lefs by his elevation, like a little ftatue placed on a mighty 
pedeftal, will always have his jealoufy firong about him." 
Here, fo far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the objedl introduced, by way of iimile, 

Bb 
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relates to what goes before, or to what follows. The am- 
biguity k removed by the foUowing order. " The minifter 
of ftate who, like a little flatue placed on a mighty pede- 
ilal, grows leis by his elevation, will always," &c. 

Words exprefEng things connected in the thought, ought 
to be placed as near together as pofEble, even when their 
reparation would convey no ambiguity. This will be feen in 
the following paflagcs from Addifon.' ** For the Englifh 
are naturally fanciful, and very often (Ufpofed, by that 
gloominefs and melancholy of temper, which are fo fre- 
quent in our nation, to many wild notions and extravagan- 
cies, to which others are not fo liable." Here the verb or 
aflertion iS) by a pretty long circumftance, ieparated from 
the fubje^ to which it refers. This might have been eafily 
prevented, by placing the dreumftance before the verb, 
thus : ^^ For the Englifh are naturally fanciful, and tw that 
gloominefs and melancholy of temper which are fo fre- 
quent in our nation, are often difpofed to many wild 
notions,*' &c. 

*' For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vi- 
cifEtudeof things, knows to what ufe his works may, fome 
lime or other be applied,*' &c. Better thus : " For as, in 
the ordinary htc and viciffitude of things, no mortal author 
knows to what ufe, fome time or other, his works may ba 
applied," <kc. 

From thefe examples, the following obfervations will oc- 
cur : that a circumftance ought never to be placed between 
f wo capital members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in fuch a man- 
ner as will confine it to its proper member- When the 
fenle admits it, the fooner a circumftance is introduced, 
generally fpeaking, the better, that the more important and 
fignificant words may pofTefs the laft place, quite difen- 
cumbered. The following fentence is, in this refped^, 
faulty. ** The emperor was fo intent on the eftablifhment 
of his abfolute power in Hungary, that he expofed the em- 
pire doubly to defolation and ruin for (he fake of it»^' Bet- 
ter thus « « That, for the fake of it, he expofed the em- 
pire doubly to defolation and ruin." 
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This appears to be a proper pkce to obfervc, that whea 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
refpeift to the order of nature or time, that order i\io\x\d be 
regarded, in afiigning them their places in the fentence ; 
unlefs the fcope of the pafTages require it to be varied. 
The conclufion of the following lines is inaccurate in this 
refpedl: " But ftili there will be fuch a mixture of delight, 
as is proportioned to the degree in which any oneofihefe 
qualifications is mod confpicuous and prevailing." The 
order in which the two laft words are placed, fhould have 
been reverfed, and made to ftand, prevailing and confpicu' 
§us. — They are cenjpicuousy becaufe they prevail. 

The following fentence is a beautiful example, of ftrift 
conformity to this rulie. " Our fight fills the mind with 
the largeft variety of ideas, converfes with its objects at the 
greated didance, and continues the longed in adion, with- 
out being tired or fatiated with its proper enjoyments." 
This paflage follows the order of nature. Firfr, we have 
the variety of ©bjefls mentioned, which fight furnifhes to 
the mind ; next, we have the adlion of fight on thofe ob- 
jects ; and ladly, we have the tijme and continuance of its 
adtion. No order could be more natural or exadl. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in fiogle words 
efpecially, frequently violated, for the fake of better found ; 
but, perhaps in no indances, without a deviation from the 
line of dridt propriety. 

3. Jn the difpqfition of the relative pronouns ^ who, which, 
what, whofe, and of all thofe particles which exprefs the 
connexion of the parts of fpeech with one another, 

A fmall error in the pofition of thefe words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole fentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find fbmething awkward 
and disjointed in the drudture of the fentence, when thefe 
relative^ are out of their proper place. " This kind of wit,*' 
fays an author, " was very much in vogue among our 
countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; who did not pra^ifc 
it for any oblique reafon, but purely for the fake of being 
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witty.'* We arc at no lofs about the meaning here ; but the 
conftrudHon would evidently be mended by difpofing the 
circumftaoce^ ** about an age or two ago/' in fuch a man** 
ner as not to feparate the relative who from its antecedent 
our C9untrymen ; in this way : " About an age or two 
ago, this kind of wit was very much in vOgue among our 
countrymen, who did not pradtife it," &c. 

The following paffage is ftill more cenfurable. '^ It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourfelves againft the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treafures, whkb nothing can proteft us 
againft, but the good providence of our Creator." Which 
always refers grammatically to the fubflantive immediately 
preceding ; and that, in the inftance juft mentioned, is 
*' treafures." The fentence ought to have flood thus : " It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treafures, to arm our- 
felves again fl the accidents of life, which nothing can pro- 
ted); us againfl,"&c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther obfcrved, that 
obfcurity often arifes from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and they^ and them 
and theirs f when we have occafion to refer to different per- 
fons ; as in the following fentence of Tillotfon. " Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obfcures them^ and their com- 
mendable qualities (land in thdr light ; and therefore they 
do what they can to caft a cloud over them^ that the bright 
fliining of their virtues may not obfcure them.'* This is 
altogether carelefs writing. When we find thefe perfonal 
pronouns crowding too faft upon us, we have often no me- 
thod left, but to throw the whole fentence into fome other 
form, which may avoid thofe frequent references to perfbns 
who have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
fentence marked in the moft proper and diflindk manner^ 
not only gives clearnefs to it, but makes the mind pafs 
fmoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it. 
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tHAPTEH II. 

t>f the Unifr of a Sbh^eme, 

The second reqcrifite of a perfe^ fcnt^ncej is its ifntty. 

Id every compofitiooy there is always fome conne^tng 
principle among the parts. Some one objeA mufl reign 
and be predominant. But mod of all, in a fingle fentence, 
is required the ftri^ft unity. For the very nature of a 
fentence implies that one propofition is expre^ed. It ma^ 
confift of parts, indeed, but thefe parts muft be fo clofelj 
bound together, as to make the impreffion upon the mind 
of one objedl, not of many. To preferve this unity of a 
fentence, the following rules muil be obferved. 

In xhtjirft place, During the courfe of the fentence^ the 
fcene fhwid he changed as little as po/Jtble. We fhould not 
be hurried by fudden tranfitions from perfon to perfon, nor 
from fubjeft to fubjedt. There is coihmonly, in every fen- 
tence, fome perfon or thing which is the governing word* 
This fhould be continued fo, if polfible, from the beginning 
to the end of it. 

The following fentence varies from this rule : ** After 
we came to anchor, they put me on (hore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greateft kindnefs.'^ In this fentence, though the obje^s 
contained in it have a fufficlent connexion with^each other, 
yet, by this manner of reptefenting them, by fhifting fb of^ 
ten both the place and the perfon, *ive and theyy and /and 
ivhoy they appear in fo difunited a view, that the fenfe of 
connexion is much impaired. The fentence is reflored 
to its proper unity, by turning it after the following man- 
ner. ^* Having come to an anchor, I was put on fhore, 
where I was welcomed by all my friends, and received 
with the greatefl kindnefs.'* 

Here follows another inftance of departure from the 
rule. << The fultan being dangeroufly wouiided, they carried 
him to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his. 
troops, they put him into a litter, which tranfported him 
to a place of fafety, at the diftance of about fifteen 
Bba 
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kagu€8.'* Better thus : " The fultan being ^daIlge^ou% 
wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
defeat of his troops, was put Into a litter, and tranfported 
to a place of (afety, about fifteen leagues diftan^*" 

A/ecofid rule under the head of unity, is, Never to crowd 
into one fentence^ things which have Jo little connexionf thai 
they could bear to he (Uvidedinto two or three fentences. 

The violation of this rule tends fo much to perplex and 
obfcure, that it is fafer to err by too many /hort fentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarraiTed. Ex- 
amples abound in authors. '< Archbifhop Tillotfon,*' fays 
an author, ^^ died in this year. He was exceedingly be- 
loved by king William and qaeen Mary, who nominated 
Dr. Tennifon, bifhop of Lincoln,^ to fucceed him.'' Who 
would expect the latter part of this fentence to follow in, 
confequence of the former? ** He was exceedingly beloved 
by both king and queen," is the propofition of the fentence. 
We look for fome proof of this, or at leaft fomething relat- 
ed to it to follow ; when we are on afudden carried off to 
a new propofition. 

The following fentence is ftill worfe. The author, fpeak- 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, fays : ** Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whofe favage inhabl- . 
rants fared hardly^ having no other riches than a breed of 
lean (heep, whofe fle(h was rank and unfavoury, by reafbn 
of their continual feeding upon fea-fifh." Here the fcene 
is changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the defcription of the inhabitants through whofe 
country they travelled, the account of their fheep, and the 
caufe of their (heep bebg ilLtaded food, form a jumble of 
objeds, (lightly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not, without much difficulty, comprehend under one view. 

Thefe examples have been taken from fentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
fentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an inilance, the following from Temple. ** The ufual 
acceptation takes profit and pleafure for two diflereat 
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thiogSi and not only calls the followers or yotartes of them 
by the feveral names of bvfy and idle men j but diftin- 
gnUhes the faculties of the mind, that are converfant about 
them> calling the operations of the fird, IVifdom s and of 
the other. Wit ; which is a Saxon word, ufed to exprefs 
what the Spaniards and Italians call Ingeniof and the 
French Efpriti both from the Latin, though I think wit 
more particularly (ignifies that of poetry, as may occur in 
remarks on the R«nic language." When the reader arrives 
at the end of this perplexed fentence, he is furprifed to 
find himfelf at fo great diftance from the object with 
which he fet out. 

Long, involved, and intricate fentences, are great ble- 
mifhes in compoiition. In writers of confiderable corred* 
nefs, we find a period fometimes running out fo far, and 
comprehending fo many particulars, as to be more pr(^rly 
a difcourfe than a fentence. An author, fpeaking or the 
progrefs of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs 
on in this manner : ^^ To this fucceeded that licentioufr 
nefs which entered with the reftoration, and, from infeding 
our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language $ 
which lail was not like to be much improved by thofe 
who at that time made up the court of king Charles the* 
Second ; either fuch as had followed him in his banifh- 
ment, or who had been altogether converfant in the dialedt 
of thefe times, or young men who had been educated in 
the fame country : fo that the courts which ufed to be the 
flaadard of corredlnefs and propriety of fpeech, was then, 
and I think has ever fince continued, the word fchool in 
England for that accompli^ment \ and fo will remain, till 
better care be taken in the education of .our nobility, that 
ihey may fet out into the world with fome foundation of 
literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of poKte* 
nefs.'* 

The author, in place of a fentence, has here given a 
loofe diflertation upon feveral fubjedts. How manydifFer- 
ent fadts, reafonings, and obfervations, are here prefented 
to the mind at once! and yet fo linkec^ together by the 
author, that they all make pa^ts of a fentence, which ;^dmits 
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t( no greater divifion in pointing, than a colon between any 
of its members. 

It may be of ufe here to give a fpecimen of a long fen- 
tence, broken down into feveral periods ; by which we 
fliall more clearly perceive the difadvantages of long fen- 
tencesy and howeafily they may be amended. Here fol* 
lows the fentence in its original form: " Though in yefter- 
day's paper we (howed how every thing that is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affedt the imagination with piea/iire^ 
ve muft own, that it is impoffible for us to afEgn the 
neceflary caofe of this pleafure, becaufe we know neither 
the nature of an idea, nor the fubftaoce of a human foul c 
and therefore, for want of fuch a light, all that we can do, 
in (peculations of this kind, is, to reflet on thofe opera- 
tions of the foul that are mod agreeable ; and to range, 
vnder their proper heads, what is pleafing or diipleafing 
to the mmd, without being able to trace out the feveral 
seceffiuy imd efficient cauKs, firom whence the pleafure 
or difpleafure arifes." 

The following amendment, beCdes breaking down the 
period into feveral fentences, exhibits fome other ufefal 
alterations : ** In yefterday's paper, we (howed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautifal, is apt to affeA the. 
imagination with pleafure. We muft own, that it is im-^ 
pofEble for us to aflign the efficient caufe of this pleafure,. 
becaufe we know not the nature either of an idea, or of 
the human foul. All that we can do, therefore, in fpecn* 
ktions of this kind, is to refledt on the operations of the 
foul which are mod agreeable, and to range under proper 
heads what is {^leafing or difpleafing to the mind." 

A third rule for preferving the unity of fentences, is, to 
keep clear of all unnece/fary parenthefes. 

On fome occafions^ when the fenfe is not too long fof- 
pended by them, aod when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the fentence. But for the moft part their effcd 
is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; fen- 
lences in the midft of fentences ; the perplexed method of 
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di^fing of fome thought, nvhich a writer wants judgment 
to introduce in its proper place. 

The parentheiis in this fentence is ftriking and proper ; 
^* And was the ranfome paid ? It was ; and paid 
** (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 
But in the following fentence, we become fenfibk of an 
impropriety in the ufe of it. " If your hearts fecretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there 
is time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wifdom 
is always honourable,) bethink yourfelves that the evil is 
not iireparable.'' It would be much better to exprefs in a 
feparate fentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthe- 
sis ; thus : ** If your hearts fecretly reproach you for the 
wrong choice you have made, bethink yourfelves that the 
evil is not irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and 
retreat ; and a return to wifdom is always honourable." 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the S^RENcrn of a SssrENCE. 

The third requifileof a perfect fentence, is. Strength. 

By this is meant flrek.a_dffpo{ition and management of 
the foveral words and members, as (hall bring out the fenfe 
to the beft advantage, and give every word, and every 
member, its due weight and force. 

A fentence may be clear, it may alfo be compaA in all 
its parts, or have the requifite unity, and yet, by fome cir- 
qumflance in the ftrudure, it may fail in that ftrength of 
impreiHon, which a better management would have pro- 
duced. 

The frfi rule for promoting the ftrength of a fentence, 
is, to prune it $f all redundant 'words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which dg not add 
fome importance to the meaning of a fentence, always in- 
jure it. Care fliould therefore be exercifed with reipedl to 
iynonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautolo- 
gies, and the expreffion of unnete&ry circumftances. The 
attention becomes remifs, when words are multiplied with- 
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©ut a correfpondent multiplication of ideas. " Content 
with deferving a triumph, he refufed the honour of it ;"is 
better language than to fay, " Being content with deferr- 
ing it," &c. 

** In the Attic commonwealth," fays an author, " it was 
the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to 
rail aloud and in public." Better fimply thus : " In the 
Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizea 
to rail in public." 

Another exprefles himfelf thus: " They returned baclc 
again to the fame city from whence they came forth ;" in- 
ftead of, ** They returned to the city whence they came." 
The five words, bad, again, fame^ frorriy and firih^ arc 
mere expletives, that have neither ufe nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word hut is often improperly ufed with that : as, 
*' There can be no doubt hut that he ferioufly means what 
he fays." It is not only ufelefs, but cumberfome : " There 
can be no doubt that he ferioufly means what he fays." 
By tranfpofing the parts of the fentence, we fhall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 
** That he ferioufly means what he fays, there can be no 
doubt." 

** I am honeftly, ferioufly, and unalterably of opiniOD) 
that nothing can poffibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally deflrudive, or more decifively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtlefs diiFipation, and the 
pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the full import of thii 
noify fentence be better expreifed thus : " I am of opinion, 
that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury 
and diilipation*" 

Some writers ufe much circumlocution in expreffing their 
ideas. A confiderable one, for fo very Ample a thing as a 
man's wounding himfelf, fays, '^ To mangle, or wound, his 
outward form and conflitution, his naturd limbs or body." 

But, on fbme occafions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following fentence; *• ShMuox. the Jud^ 
of all the earth do right J*' 
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In the fentences which follow, the ill efie^s of tautology 
•ppcar. 

" So it is, that I mnft be farcei to get home, partly by 
ftealth, and partly by force.^* 

« Never did Atticus fucceed better in gaining the uni" 
wrfal love and efteem of all men." 

The fubfequent fentence contains feveral unneccffafy 
circumftaoccs. " On receiving this information, he arofe, 
went out, faddled his horfe, mounted him, and rode to 
town.** All is implied in faying, *' On receiving this in- 
formation, he rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is fo ftrongly 
charaderiftic of the fimple ftyle of remote ages, that, in 
4)ooks of the highefl antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is 
not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following fcrip- 
tural phrafes. " He lifted up his voice, and wept.*' " He 
opened his mouth, and faid." It is true, that, in flri^lnefs, 
they are not neceflary to the nap^tion, but they are of 
fome importance to the compoiition, as bearing the ve- 
nerable iignature of ancient iimplicity. It may, on this 
occafion, be further obferved, that the language of thepre- 
fent tranflation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
exceptionable light, tiiough fome parts of it may appear to 
be obfolete. From univerfal admiiEon, this language has 
become fo familiar and intelligible, that in all tranfcripts 
and allufions, except where the fenfe is evidently injured^ 
k ought to be carefully preferved. And it may alfo be 
judly remarked, that, on religious fubjedts, a frequent re- 
currence of fcripture-language is attended with peculiar 
force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the flrength of a fentence, to con- 
trad a round about method of exprefHon, and to lop off 
cxcrefcences, yet we fhould avoid the extreme of pruning 
too clofely : fome leaves fhould be left to fhelter and fur- 
round the fruit. Even fynonymous expreffions may, on 
fome occafions, be ufed with propriety. One is, when 
an obfcurer term, which we cannot well avoid employingi 
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needs to be ^aaed hj qdc that is cleara-. The otBer 
is, when the language of the emodoDs is exhibited. Emo- 
tioo natoraliy dwells on its objea: and when the reader 
alio feds interefted, repetition and fjnonomy have &e« 
qaendy an agreeable tffc&. 

^ The following paflige, taken from Addilbn, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing^ ftyle, may, by fome perfons, 
be deemed not very excepdonile. " But there is nothing 
that makes its way more <Ure&ly to the foul than beauty, 
which immediately di^ufes a fecret fsLtisfa&ion and com- 
placency through the imagination, and g^ves a HnKhing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very firft dit 
CO very of it ftrikes the mind with inward joy, and fpreads 
a cheerfulnefs and delight through all its faculdes." Some 
degree of verbofity may be difcovered in thefe fentences, 
as phrafes are repeated which feem little more than the 
echo of one another ; fuch as — diffujtng JatufaQ'ton and 
complacency through the tmagtnation^-jlnking the mind 'voHh 
inward joy — -J^readrng cheerfulnefs and delight through all 
its faculties. But, perhaps, fome redundancy is more 
allowable on fuch lively fubjeds, than it would be on other 
occafions. 

. After removing fuperfluities, they^con^/ rule for promot- 
iag the Arength of a fentence, is, to attend partiiularly to 
the ufe of copulatives^ relatives, and ail the particles empUyed 
for tranfition and conneMon^ 

Thefe Ikde words hut^ atid^ or, wUch, tvhofe, where, 
iheu, therefor eihicaufe^ &c. are frequendy the moft import- 
ant wordsof any; tkey are the joints or hinges upon which 
all fentences turn ; and, of courfe, much of their ftrength 
mufi depend upon fuch particles. The varieties in ufio^ 
them are, indeed, fo many, that no particular fyffem of 
ruies refpeiftinc them can be given. Some obfervadons, 
tending to illuftrate thcf rule, may, however, be meadoned. 
What is called fplitdng particles, or feparating a prepo- 
filion from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. 
As if 1 (hould iay, ^' Though virtue borrows no affiftance 
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trottif yet it may often be accompanied by» the advantaget- 
of fortune." Here we are put to aftand in thought, being 
' obliged to reft a little on the prepofition by itfeif, whichy 
at the fame time, carries no fignificancyy till it is joined to 
its proper fubftantive. 

Some writers aeedlefsly multiply demonftrative and re- 
lative particles, by the frequent ufe of fuch phrafeology as 
this : '' There is nothing which difgufls us fooner than the 
empty pomp of language." In introducing a fubjed, or 
laying down a proportion, to which we demand particular 
attention, this fort of ftyle is very proper; but, on common 
occafions, it is better to exprefs ourfehes more (imply and 
briefly: " Nothing difgufts us fooner than the empty pomp 
of language." 

Other writers make a pradice of omitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be underftood without 
it ; as, " The man 1 lore;" '* The dominions we pofTefRdt 
and the conquefts we made.'' But though this elliptical 
ftyle is intelligible, and is allowable in converfation and 
epiftolary writing, yet in all writings of a ferious ^nd 
dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re- 
lative fhould always be inferted in its proper place, and 
the conftrudion filled up. " The man whom I love." 
' * The dominions which we poiTefled, and the conquefts 
which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle anJy which oc- 
curs fb frequently in all kinds of compofition, feveral ob- 
fervations are to be made. Firft, it is evident, that theun- 
neceflary repetition of it enfeebles ftyle. The following 
(entence from Sir William Temple, will ferve for an in- 
ftance. He is fpeakingof the refinement of the French 
language: ^*The academy, fet up4>y Cardinal Richelieu^ 
to amufe the wits of that age ^/i^/ country, £70^/ divert them 
from raking into his politics an// miniftry, brought this into 
vogue ; anid the French wits have, for this laft age, been 
wholly turned to the refinement of their ftyle and lan- 
guage ; and, iadeedi with fuch fuccefs, that it can hardly 
Cc 
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be ecfuAkd, and rufis equally throng their vtikamJ their 
prole." Here tre oo fewer than eight ands in oDefeiaence. 
Some writers often make their iencences drag in this man- 
aer, by a oarele^ mohiplication of copulatires* 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obfcrvation, that 
^ugh the natural nfe of the coi^tw^on andy is to join 
•l^ds together, yet, in fed, by dropping the conjanftion^ 
we often mark a clofer connexion, a quicker fucceifion of 
ckie&s^ than when it is inferted between tbau. *'I cume^ 
1 WW, I conquered," exprei^s with more force the rapi* 
dity and quick facceffion o£ conq\:ieft, than if connecting 
particles had been ufed. 

On the other hand, when we feek to prevent a quick 
tranfition from one objed to another, when we are making 
feme enumeration, in which we wifh that the objects (hould 
appear as diftin^l from each other as pof&ble, and that the 
mind Hiould reft, for a moment, on each ob^ed by itfel^ 
eopnlatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author fays, '< Such a man might fall a vi6Hm 
to power ; but truth, and reafon, and liberty, would fall 
with him." ObTerve, in the folbwing enumeration made by 
the Apoftle PauU what additional weight and diftin^nefs 
are given to each particular, by the repe»tion of a conjunc- 
oon ; ** I am peifaaded tha^ neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nOr things prefent, 
DOT thk^ to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, (haU be able to feparate us from the love of God." 

The words defigned to mark the tranfition from one fen* 
tence to another, and the connexion between fentences, are 
ibmetimes very inoofre^, and perform their office in an im* 
perfect and obfcnre manner. The following is an example 
of this kind d inaccuracy. *^ By greatnefs, I do not mean 
the bulk of any fiogle object only, but the largenefs of a 
whole view. Such are the proipefts of^aa open chan^gn 
country, a vaft uncokivated ddrert,"<&c. The wordyi/rA 
fignifies of that nature <ir qualky, which neoefiarily prc^ 
foppofe^ fome adjedite, or word delcr^tiveof a qa^ity 
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going before, to which it refers. Bnt, in the foregoing 
fentence, there is no fuch adjedlife. The author had 
{poken of greatnefs in the abftraft only ; and, therefore, 
fuch has no diftinfl antecedent to which we can refer it. 
The fentence would have been introduced with more pro* 
priety, by faying. To this clafs belongs or under this head 
are ranged^ the profpedts, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the fame claufe, the claufes in the 
feme member, the members in the fame fentence, and even 
the fentences in the fame difcourfe, are united toget^r^ 
and their relations fiiggefl;ed, fo they fhould not be ekhetf 
too frequently repeated, awkwardly expofed to view, or 
made up of polyfyllables, when fhorter words would a& 
well convey our meaning. NoiiMihJlanding thaif infomucit 
thatf forafmuch as^ furthermore^ &c. are tedious worda^ 
which tend to overload and perplex a fentence. 

We fball conclude this head with two remarks oh the 
fubjedl of infcning or omitting the conjundlions. The ftil 
is, that the illative conjunftions, the caufai, and the dif- 
jundive, when they fuit the fenfe, can more rarel)^ be dif^ 
penfed with than the copulative. The fecond is, that the 
' omifBon of copulatives always fucceeds bed:, when the con- 
nexion of the thoughts is either very clofe, orrery diffamti 
It is moflly in the intermediate cafes that the conjan^on 
is deemed neceffary. When the connexion in thought is 
very diflant, the copulative appears abfurd ; and when 
very clofe, fuperfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the flrenph of a fentence, 
is, to dij^ofe of the capttal wordy or wordsy fo that they may 
make the greateft impreffion. 

That there are, in every fentence, fuch capital words 
on which the meaning principally refts, every one muft 
fee ; and that thefe words flio«ld poflefs a confpicuous and 
diflinguifhed place, is equally plain. For the moft part, 
with us, the important words are placed in the beginning 
of the fentence. So in the following paffages : « Silver 
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and gold have I none ; but fach as I have, give I unto 
thee,*' &c. " Your fathers, where are they I and tiie 
prophets, do they live for ever?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a fentence, it is of advantage to fufpend the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out full at the clofe. '* Thus/' 
fays an author, " on whatever fide we contemplate thi^r 
ancient writer, what prmcipally ftrikes us, is his wonder- 
ful invention." 

To accomplifh this end, the placing of capital words io 
a confpicuous part of the fentence, the natuial order of our 
language muftfometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the firft place,^ the verb 
the fecond, and the ol:jedtive, if it be an adlive verb that 
is employed, has the third. Circumftances follow the 
nominative, the verb, or the objedtive, as they happen to 
belong to any of them. " Diana of the Ephefians is great,'* 
is the natural order of the fentence. But its ftrength is in- 
creafed by inverfion, thus: ** Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
fians." ** I profefs, io the finceriiy of my heart," Ice. is 
the natural order of a circumftance. Inverted thus : ^^ In 
the fiacerity of my heart, I profefs," dec. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of fen- 
tences ; others write moiUy in a natural ftyle. Each me- 
thod has its advantages. The inverted pofTeflcs ftrength, 
dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, eafe, and 
fimplicity. We (hall give an inftance of each method, 
taken from writers of confiderable eminence. The iirft is 
of the inverted order. - The author is fpeaking of the 
mifery of vice. ^' This, as to the complete immoral ftate, 
is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
there is this abfokte degeneracy, this toul apoftacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not fee 
and acknowledge the mifery which is confequent. Seldom 
is, the cafe mifconftrued, when at worft. The misfortune 
is, that we look not on this depravity, nor confider how it 
ftands in lefs degrees. As if, to be abfblutely immoral, 
were, indeed> thegreateft mifery; but to be fb in a tittle 
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degree* fliould be no mifery or htrm ataU. Which, to 
aUoWy is jttfl as rea&nabk as toowi, that k is the ^eateft 
ill of a body to be in the utmofl mamier maimed or dtf- 
torted ; but that to lofe the ufe only of one limb} or to 
be impaired in fooie (ingle organ orooembery is no ill wor* 
thy the feaft notice.'' Here is no violence done tp the lan- 
guage, ihosgh there are many imrerfions. 

The following is an example of natural cenftrn^Sion : 
" Oar fight is the moft perfed, and the moft delightful, of 
all our fenfes. It fills the mind with the largeft rariety 
of ideas, convert with its objedb at the greatefl diftanBce» 
and contincies the longed in action, without being tired, or 
fatiated with its proper ei^yments. The fenfis of fiseliag 
can, indeed, give us a notion of extenfion* fliape, and 
all other ideas that enter at the eye except colours ; buty 
at the fame time, it is very much ilr^eoed and confined 
in its operations," Sec • 

But wfiether we uTe inverfion or not, and in whatever 
part of the fentence we difpofe of the capital words, it is 
always a point of confequence, that theft capital words 
ihould (land clear and difentangkd from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum- 
ftances of time, place, or other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal objeA of our (entence requires to have conneded 
with it, we muft take care to difpofe of them, fb as not to 
cloud that principal obje^, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumftances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
*^ If, whilft they profess only to pleafe, they fecretly advife, 
and give inftrudion, they may now perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be efteemed, with judice, the bed and mod 
honourable among authors." This is a well condruAed 
fentence. It contains a great many circumdances and ad- 
verbs necelTary to qualify the meaning ; only^ fecretly, as 
welly perhaps 9 notu, with jiiftlce^ formerly ; yet thefe arc 
placed fo properly, as neither to embarrafs, nor weaken 
the fentence ; while that which is the capital object in it, 
viz. *^ being judly edeemed the bed and mod honourable 

Cc2 
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among antborSy" comet oet in the conclufion clear and 
detached) and poflefles its proper place. See, now, what 
would hare been the tffe€t of a different arrangement ; 
** Iff whilft they profefs to pleaie only, they advife and gife 
inftrndion fecretly, they may be efteemed the beft and 
mod honourable among authors, with juflice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly." Here we hare precifely the 
fame words, and the fame fenfe ; but by means of the 
circumflances being fo intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting the ftrength of fentencet, 
is, tJ!>at a weaker qffertion or propofition Jhmdd never come 
after a ftronger one ; and that, when our fenience con/tftt of 
two members f the longer JbouU, generally ^ be the eonclu£ng 
one* 

Thus, to fay» ** When our paffions have forfakcn us, 
wc flatter ourielves with the belief that we have forfaken 
them," is both more eafy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of the propofition : ** We flatter our- 
fehes with the belief that we hare forfaken our paffionsy 
when they hare forfaken us." 

In general, it is agreeable to find a fentence rifiog upon 
us, and growing in its importance, to the rery lafl wor^, 
when this conflruAion can be managed without afl^edbtion. 
« If we rife yet higher,** fays AddSbn, " and confidcr the 
fixed flars as fo many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a diflPerent fct of planets; and ftiil dif^ 
cover new firmaments and new lights, that are funk fur- 
ther in thofe unfathomable depths of ether ; we are Jo/t in 
fuch a labyrinth of funs and worlds, and confounded with 
the magnificence and immenfity of nature. 

Tht fftb rule for the ftrength of fentences is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb^ a prepofition^ or any tn- 
conjiderable word* 

Agreeably to this rule, we fhould not conclude with any 
♦f the particles, off to^ from^ with, by. For infUnce, it is a 
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great deal better to fay, " Avarice is a crime of which 
wife men are often guilty," than to fay, " Avarice is a 
crime which wife men are often guilty of." This is a 
phrafeology which all corredt writers fhun ; and with reafon. 
For as the miud cannot help reding a little, on the import 
of the word which clofes the fentence, it rauft be difagree- 
able to be left paufmg on a word, which does not, by itfelf, 
produce any idea. - 

For the fame reafon, verbs which are ufed in a com- 
pound fenfe, with fbme of thefe prepofitioDS, are, though 
not fo bad, yet dill not proper conclufions of a period : 
fuch as, hrtng about, lay bold of^ come over iOf clear up, and 
many other of this kind ; inftead of which, if we can em- 
ploy a firnple verb, it always terminates the fentence with 
more (Irength. Even the pronoun i/, (hould, if pofHble, 
be avoided in the conclufion : efpecially when it is joined 
with fome of theprepofitions; as, with it fin it, to it* We 
ihall be fenfible of this in the following fentence. ^' There 
is not, in my opinion, a more pleaiing and triumphant 
x:on{ideration in religion, than this, of the perpetual pro- 
grefs which the foul makes towards the perfedion of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in i" How much 
more agreeable the fentence, if it had been fo conftru^d 
as to clofe with the word period / 

Befides particles and pronouns, any phrafe, which ex* 
pre^es a circumdance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a fentence. We may judge of this by the following 
paflage : " Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that 
diviflon has caufed all the mifchief we lament ; that union 
alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance towards 
this union, was the coalition of panies, fp happily begun, 
fo fuccefsfully carried on, and of late fb unaccountably 
negleded ; to fay no worfe.'* This laft phrafe, " to fay no 
worfe," occafions a falling off at the end. The proper 
difpofition of fuch circumftances in a fentence, requires at- 
tention, in order to adjuft them fb as fhall confift equally 
with the perfpicuity and the ftrcngth of the period.— 
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Though oecrfay parts, they are, . however, Kfcc irregular 
ftones in t baildiorg, which try the ftiH of an anift, ^wbere 
to place them with the leaft offence. Bat it muft be re- 
membered, that the clofe is always an nnfuitable place for 
them. Nocwithftanding what has been faid againft con- 
dading a period with an adrerb, Sec. this maft not be un- 
derftood to refer to fuch words, when the ftrefs and Ggtd" 
ficancy of the fentence reft chiefly upon them. In diis 
cafe they are not to be confidered as circumflances, but as 
the principal obje^ : as in the following /entence. '' In 
their proiperity, my friends (ball never heair of me, in 
their adverfity, always.*' Here, *' never'* and ** alwoays** 
being emphatical words, were to be ib placed as to nake 
a firoBg imprefEon. 

The Jitetb rule relating to the flrength of a fentence, 
is, that 9 in the numherr of afentence^ where two things are 
compared or contrafled wiih one another ; where either a 
refembiance or an ofpofition is intended to be expreffed; fame 
refembhmce^ in the language and eoT^hm^n^ fionld be pre- 
Jhrved. For when the things themfehes correfp%nd to each 
other^ we naturedly expeS to find a Jimilar carrefpondence in 
the words. 

Thus, when it is faid, ** The wife man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himfelf to the applaofe of thofe about him ;'' the op- 
pofition would have been more complete, if it had been ex* 
prefied thus : ^^ The wife man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of others.'* 

** A friend exaggerates a man's virtues j an enemy in- 
flames his crimes." Better thus: " A friend cj^aggerates 
a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes.*' 

The following paflage from Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
mer, fully exemplifies the rule juft given : " Homer waa 
the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artifl : in the one, 
we mod admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuoflty ; Virgil leads us 
with an attractive niajedy. Homer fcatters with a gener- 
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ous profufion ; Virgil beflows with a careful magoificence. 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a fudden 
Oferflow; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with aconftant 
ftreani." — Periods thus conftruded, when introduced with 
propriety, and not returning too often, hare a fenfible 
beauty. But we muft beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occafionally 
ftudied, when comparifon or oppolition of objeds naturally 
leads to it. If fuch a conftrudion as this be ainaed at, in 
all our fentences, it leads to a difagreeable uniformity 5 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which 
tires the ear ; and plainly difcovers afFedation. 

The feventh rule for promoting the ftrength and effed of 
fentences, is, to attend to the harmony and eafyjlow of the 
words and memhert* 

Sound is a quality much inferior to fenfe; yet fuch afe 
mud not be difregarded. For, as long as founds are the 
Tehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
coniiderable connexion between the idea which is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the found which conveys it.— 
Pleafing ideas, and forcible reafoning, can hardly be trans- 
mitted to the mind, by means of harfh and difagreeable 
founds. The mind revolts at fuch founds, and the im- 
prefEon ^f the feniiment muft confequently be weakened. 
The obfervations which we have to make on this fubje6t, 
refpedl the choice of words ; their arrangement ; the order 
and difpofition of the members ; and the cadence or clofe 
of fentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, 
that words are mod agreeable to the ear, when they are 
compofed of fmooth and liquid founds, in which there is 
a proper intermixture of vowels and confonants ; without 
too many harfh confonants rubbing againft each other ; or 
too many open vowels in fuccefEon, to caufe a hiatus, or 
difagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be aflumed as a principle, that whatever 
founds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the fame pro-^ 
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portion, barffa and dubFuI to the ear. Vowels give foii^ 
nek ; cofifonants, flrengtb to the fotmd of words. The 
melody of language requires a jaft proportion of each 5 and 
the conftrudion will be hurt, will be rendered either grating 
. or effeminate, by an excefs of either. Long words are com- 
monly more agreeable tot^le ear than monofyllahles. They 
pleafc it by the compofition or fucceffion oi founds which 
they prefent to it ; and accordingly, the moft harmonioasi 
languages abound mofl in them. Among words of any 
length, thofe are the mofl melodious, which do not run 
wholly either upon long or (hort fyWables, but ate com- 
pofed of an intermixtorc of them: fuch as repent ^ produce, 
wonderfuly velocity^ celerity^ independent^ mpetuofity* 

If we would fpeak forcibly and effe^ually, we muft a?otd 
the ufe of fiach words as the following : i • Such as are cona- 
pofed of words already compounded, the feveral parts of 
which are not eafily, and therefore not clofely united : as 9 
** Unfuccefsfulnefsi wrongheadednefsy tenderheartednefi ••" 
3. Such as have the fyllables which immediately follow 
the accented fyllable, crowded with confonants that do 
not eafily coalefce ; as, " ^ejl'wnlefsy chroniclers^ convents-- 
elers .-" 3. Such as have too many fyllables following the 
iiccented fyllable: as, *' Primarily^ curforily^ fummarifyf 
feremptorine/i :" ^. SvLch as have a fhort or unaccented 
fyllable repeated, or followed by another fhort or unac- 
cented fyllable very much refembling : as, " Holily^ JilUiys 
hwlilyy farrury»" A little harfhnefs, by the coUifion o£ 
confonants, which neverthelefs our organs find no diffi- 
culty in articulating, and which do not fuggefl to the 
hearer the difagreeable idea either of precipitation or of 
flammering, is by no means a fufficient reafon for fuppret 
ing a ufeful term. The words hedg*dy Jledg'd^ wed^d^ 
drudg'd^ grudg^d^ adjudg'df which fome have thdught very. 
offenfive, are not expofed to the objedions which lie again({ 
the words above mentioned. We fhould not do well to in- 
troduce fuch hard and flrong founds too frequently ; but 
when they are ufed fparingly and properly, they have even 
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a good eSe&. Tfaey cootnbate to that Variety in found 
which is adranugeous to language* 

The next head, refpe6Hng the harmony which refults 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
oicety. For, let the words themfehes be ever fo well 
diofen, and well founding, yet, if they be ill dtfpofed, tht 
melody of the fentence is utterly loft, or greatly impaired. 
That this is the eaie, the learners will perceive by the fol- 
lowing examples. ^< Pleafures (imple and moderate always 
are the beft ;" it would be better to fay, " Simple and mo- 
derate pleafures are always the beft.'* ** Office or rank may 
be the recompenfe of intrigue, rerfatility, or flattery ;" 
better thus, '^ Rank or ofHce may be the recompenfe of 
flattery, verfatility, or intrigue." " A great recommenda- 
tion of the guidance offered by integrity to us, is, that it 
is l^ all men eafily underftood :" better in this form ; *^ It 
is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us 
by integrity, that it is eafily underftood by all men." In 
the following examples, the words are neither (elected nor 
arranged, fo as to produce the moft agreeable effe^. ^' If 
we make the beft of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with 
dangers furrounding it :" better thus, ** Our life, at the 
beft, is a pilgrimage, and dangers furroundit.'* ** We fee 
that we are encumbered with difficulties, which we cannot 
prevent :" better, ** We perceive ourfelves involved in dif- 
ficukies that cannot be avoided." ^< It is plain to any one 
who views the fubjed, even flightly, that there is nothing 
here that is without allay and pure :" improved by this 
form ; *^ It is evident to the (lighteft infpedion, that noth- 
ing here is unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an inftance of a fentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatife on Edu- 
cation : *' We (hall condudl you to a hill-fide, laborious in- 
deed, at the firft afcent ; but elfe fo fmooth, fo green, (b 
foil of goodly profpedts, and melodious founds on every 
fide, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." 
Every thing in this fentence confpiresto promote the har- 
mony. The words are well chofen 5 full of liquids, and 
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foft foands ; lalorionsy fmootb^ gran^ foodly^ melo(Uout^ 
tharmng ; and thefe words fo artfully arranged, that, were 
we to aker the fituatibn of any one of them, we fhoald^ 
prefently, be fenfible of the melody's fuffering. 

To promote this harmoDioas arraogement of words, the 
following general dire^ions will be found of fome ufe. 
I ft. When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the 
fabfequent one begin with a confonant; and nnceverfd* A 
true friend^ a cruel enemy ^ are fmoother and ea^er to the 
Toice, than a true union , a cruel dejlroyer. Bat when it is 
more perfpicnous or convenient, for vowels or confonantt 
to end one word and begin the next, it is proper that the 
▼owels be a long and ftiort one ; and that the confonants 
be either a liquid and a mute, or liquids of different forts: 
thaS) a lovely offspring; a purer defign s a calm retreat ; are 
more fluent than, a happy union^ a brief petition^ a <bei^ 
triumpby a putrid difiemper^ a calm matron^ a clean nurfe. 
From thefe examples, the ftudent will perceive the im- 
portance of accurately underftanding the nature of vowels 
and confonants, liquids and mutes ; with the connexion 
and influence which fubfift amongft them. 2d, In general, 
a confiderable number of long or (hort words near one an^ 
ther fliould be avoided. '' Difappointment in our ex- 
pectations is wretchednefs :'' better thus ; *' Difappointed 
hope is milery." " No courfe of joy can pleafe us long :*• 
better, *' No courfe of enjoyment can delight us long." A 
fucceffion of words having the fame accent on their fyl- 
lables, whether it be long or (hort, (hould aKb be avoided. 
** James was needy, feeble, and fearful :'' improved thns, 
*< James was timid, feeble, and deftitute.*' " They could 
not be happy ; for he was Clly, pettifli, and fuUen :'' bet- 
ter thus ; ^^ They could not be happy ; for he was iimple» 
peevifh, and gloomy." 3d, Words which begin alike, or 
end alike, muft not come together ) and the laft fyllaUe of 
the preceding word, fliould not be the fame as the firft fyl- 
lable of the fubfequent one. It is not fo pleaGng and har- 
monious to fay, ^^ This is a convenient contrivance;" *^ He 
U an indulgent parent ;" *^ Sht behaves with uniform for- 
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mality ;'* as, " This is a ufeful contrivance ;*' " He is a 
kind parent j" " She behaves with unvaried formality.'* 

We proceed to confider the members of a fentence, with 
regard to harmony. They (faoukl not be too long, nor dif- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular 
and proportional divifion, they are much eafier to the voice, 
are more clearly underftood, and better remembered, than 
when this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
voice, and oi&nds the ear, is apt to mar the flrength of the 
expreflion, and to degrade the ienfe of the author. And 
. this is a fulficient ground for paying attention to the order 
and proportion of fentences, and the different parts of 
which they confifl. The following paffage exhibits fenten- 
ces, wherein the different members are proportionally ar- 
ranged. 

Temple, fpeaking farcailically of man, fays ; '< But his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge he fupplies by fnfEciency. When he has looked 
'about him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more 
to be feen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean ; when he has fhot hts be((, he is fure 
none ever did, or ever can, fhoot better, or beyond it. His 
own reafon he holds to be the certain meafure of truth ; 
and his own knowledge, of what is poifible in nature." 
Here every thing is at once eafy to the breath, grateful to 
the ear, and intelligible to the underflanding. See another 
example of the fame kind, in the 1 7th and rSth verfes of 
the 3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 
here, that our prefent verfion of the Holy Scriptures, efpe- 
cially of the Pfalms, abounds with inflances of anharmo- 
aious arrangement of the words and members of fentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotfon, we fhall be- 
come fendble of an effe^l very different from that of the 
preceding fentences. *^ This difcourfe, concerning the eafi- 
nefs of the Divine commands, docs all along fuppofe and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the firfl entrance upon a re- 
ligious courfe ; except only in thofe perfons who have bad 
tho happinefs to be trained up to religion, by the eafy aad 
Dd 
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fD(en(ibk degrees of a pious aad virtuOtts educatioD." 
Here there is fomedegree of fMrihoefs and tlnpleafantnefsy 
owing principally to tlus, that there is properly no raore 
than one paufe or reft b the fisstence, fiiiing betwixt the 
two members into which it isdiftdcd ; each of which is fo 
long as to occafiona confiderable llretch of the breath in 
pronouncing it. 

. With relpedt to the cadence or clofe of a fentence, care 
(hould be taken, that it be not abrupt, or nnpfeafant. The 
following inftances may be fuffi^tent to fliow the propriety 
of fome attention to this part of the rule. " Virtue, dili- 
gence, and induftry, joined with good temper and pm- 
dence, are profperous in general." It would be better 
thus : ** Virtue, diligence, and indudry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, have ever been found the fureft road 
to profperity." An author fpeaking of the Trinity, ex- 
prefles himfelf thus : " It is a myftery which we firmly 
believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.'' 
How much better would it have been by this tranfpofition : 
** It is a myftery, the truth of which we firmly beliere, 
and the depth of which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a fentence this proper clofe, the longeft 
member of it, and the fiilieft words, fliould be referved to 
the conclufioQ. But in the diftfibniion of the members^ 
and in the cadence of ^e period, as Well as in the fenten- 
ces themfelves, variety miift be obferved ; for the mind 
(bon tires with a frequent repetitiott of the fame tone. 

Though attention to the Avords and members, and the 
clofe of fentences, muft not be negle<fled, yet it muft alfb 
be kept within proper bounds. Senfe has its own harmony; 
and in no inftance fhoold perfpicuity, precifion, or ftrength 
of fentiment, be facrtficed to found. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the me- 
lody, are great Wemifhes in writing. They are childifli 
and puerile ornaments, by which a fentence always lofet 
more in point 6f weight, than it can gain by fuch addkions 
t& its fonnd. 
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CHirPTER IT. 



Of Fjcuhms of Sfeech* 



The rouRTH requifite of a perfedl fentence, is a judi- 
cious ufe of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met. with in almoft every 
fentence; and, when properly enaployed, confers beauty 
and ftrength on compofition ; fbnje kngwledge of it appears 
to be i^difpenfabl? to th^ fcholarg, who are learning to form 
their fentences with perfpicuity, accuracy, and force. W« 
fhaU, .therefore, enunberatc the. principal . figures, and. give 
them fome e^planatipn. 

Id general, Sgures of Speech imply fon>e departure 
from iimplicity, ojF exprefHon ; the' idet which we, mean to 
convey is expreflfei in a particular ni^pner^.aod with fome 
circumftanc^ added* which is defigned to render the im- 
preifion more Aro^g apd vivid. When I hy^ for inftancci 
^^Th^tagoodman enjofs camfortin the midft of adver- 
fi(y T' I j^ft e^refs my thoughts in the (impleft manner 
poOible : but w^eo I fayf. '' To the upriglu there arifeth 
light in d^rlmefs ;" the fame fentiment is exprefled in a 
figurative (lyle; anewcircumftance is introduced; "light," 
i&put in the place of "comfort," Mid " darknefs" is ufed 
to fuggeft the idea of " adverfity." In the fame manner, 
to fay, ** It is imppffible, by any fearch we can make, to 
explore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a fimple pro- 
position : but when we fay, " Canfl thou, by fearching, 
find out the Lord ? Canft thou find out the Almighty to 
perfedion ? It is high as heaven, what canft thou do ? 
deeper than hell, what canft thou kqow ?" this introduces si 
figure into ftyltf ; the propofition being not only exprefled, 
but with it admiration and aftonilhment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the moft fimple form of fpeech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occafions, they are both the moft 
natural, apd the moft common method of uttering our fen- 
timents. It would be very difficult to coaapofe any dif- 
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courfe without udng them often ; nay, there arc few ftn- 
tences of confiderable length, in which there does not oc- 
cur fome exprefEon that may be termed a figure. This 
being the cafe, we may fee the neceffity of fbme attentioo> 
in order to underhand their nature and ufe. 

At the firft rife of language, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objefts which they difcerned» 
or thought of. The^ock of words would, then, be very 
fmall. As men*s idea^ multiplied, and their acquaintance 
with obje(5ls increafed, their /lore of names and words 
would alfo increafc. But to the vaft variety of objects and 
ideas, no language is adequate. No language is fo copious, 
as to have a feparate word for every feparate idea. Men 
naturally fought to abridge this labour of multiplying words 
without end ; and, in order to lay lefs burden on their 
memories, made one word, which they had already appro- 
priated to a certain idea or obje<St, (land alfb for fome other 
idea or object, between which and the primary one, they 
found, or fancied, fome relation. The names of fenfible 
objects, were the words mod early ititroduced ; and were, 
by degrees, extended to thofe mental objeds, of which men 
had more obfcure conceptions, and to which they found it 
more difficult to affign diftinft names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of fome fenfible idea, where their ima- 
gination found fome affinity. Thus, we fpealc of a piercing 
judgment, and a clear head; ayo/> or a hariihtsirt ; a rougi^ 
or Vifmooth behaviour. We fay, inflamedhj anger, warmed 
by loreyfrvelied with pride, mehed into grief; and thefe are 
almoft the only iignificant words which we have for fuch 
ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of Ipeech, arc the 
two Allowing. 

Firji^ They enrich language, and render it more copi- 
ous. By their means, words and phrafes are multiplied 
for expreffing all forts of ideas ; for defcribing even the 
minuted differences ; the nicef! (hades and colours of 
thought ; which no language could poffibly do by proper 
words alone, without affidance from Tropes. 

Secondly^ They frequently give us a much clearer and * 
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more ftriking view of the principal obje^, than we could 
have if it were expreffcd in fimple terms, and di?efted of 
its acceffory idea. By a well chofen figure, even convi^ion ^ 
is aififled, and the imprelHon of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwife be. - 
We perceive this in the following illuftration of Young : • 
** When we dip too deep in pleafure, we always ftir a fedi- 
ment that renders it impure and noxious:" and in this in-- 
Aance: " A heart boilingwith violent paiHons, will always 
fend up infatuating fumes to the head." An image that 
prefents fo much congruity between a moral and a fenfible 
idea, . ferves, like an argument from analogy, fo enforce 
what the author airerts,.and to induce belief. 

Having confidered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize fuch of them as are of the moft 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparifon, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche, Perfonificaiion, Apoftrophe, Antithefis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplification or Climax. 
A Metaphor IS afigure founded entirely on the refemblance 
which one objed bears to another. Hence, it is much allied 
to fimile or comparifon, and is indeed no other than a 
comparifon, exprefled in an abridged form. When I fay 
of fome great minifter, " That he upholds the ftate like a 
pillar which fupports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make a comparifon 2 but when I fay of fuch a minifter, 
•* That he is the pillar of the ftate," it now becomes a me- 
taphor. In the latter cafe, the comparifon between the mi- 
nifter and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is exprefted 
without any of the words that denote comparifon. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken fronv 
Scripture : " I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midft of her." " Thou art my 
rock and my fortrefs." " Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path'.'* 

Rules to be obferved in the ufe of metaphors. - 

I . Metaphors^ as well as other figures ^Jhould^ on no occa^ 
Jion he Jluck on profufely ; and Jhould always be fuch as ac' 
c$rd with thejiraln of our fentlment. The latter part of th» - 
Dd2 
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foUowlng psffi^e from a late hifbriaoy is) in this re^>e^, 
very exceptionable* He is gtving aii account of the fa." 
mons ^ of parUaroent againft irregular marriages in £ng* 
land* ** The bill/' fays he, ** underwent a great number 
of alterations and amendments, which were not effe6ted 
without violent conteft. At lengUi, however, it was floated 
through both houfes on the tide of a great majority, and 
fleered into the fafe harbour of royal approbation." 

2. Care (kould be taken that the rtfemblance which Is the 
foundation of the metaphor^ he clear and perjpicuousy not far-- 
fetched^ nor difficult to difcover. The tranfgrcffion of this 

rule makes what are called harfh or forced metaphors ; 
which are difpleaGng, becaufe they puzzle the reader, and 
inftead of illuAradng the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. « 

3. In the third place, we (hould be caref«l, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
language together. An author, addreffing himfelf to the 
king, fays : 

To thee the world its prefent homage pays ; 

The harveft early, but mature the pratfe. 
It is plain, that, had not the rfa3rme raided him to the choice 
•f an iipproper phrafe, he would have faid. 

The harvefi eatiy, but mature the ercps 
and fo would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinilhed, and by employ- 
ing the literal word " praife,'* when we were expeding 
foraething that related to the harveft, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the fentence have no fuitable cor- 
reipondence to each other. 

4. We fhould avoid making two inconfiflent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is called m/W// metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatefl mifapplications of this 
figure. One may be *^Jheltered under the patronage of a 
great man :" but it would be wrong to fay, " Jhdtered 
under the maik of diffimulation ;" as a mafk conceals, but 
does not (helter. Addifon, in his letter from Italy, fays. 
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I bridle ia my ftrugglmg mufe with pain>. 

That longs to hunch into a bolder ArsdQf 
Themufe, figured as a horfe, may be bridled ; but when- 
we fpeak of launching, we make it a (hip ; and, by no force 
of imagination, can it be fuf^fed both a horfe and a (hip 
at one moment \ hriHed^ to hinder it from launching. 

The fame author, elfcwhere, fays, " There is not a (inglc 
Tiew of human nature, whieh is not fufficient to tHtingui/h 
xhtfteds of pride/' OUervethe incoherence of the things 
here joined together ; making a view extingui/by and ex- 
tinguifh feeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed,^ fo they (hould 
not be crowded together on the fame object $ for the mind 
has difficulty inpaffing readily through many different 
yiews of the fame objed, prefented in quick fucceifion. 

The Iqft rule concerning metaphors, is, thai they benoi 
too far furfued* If the refemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi- 
nute circumftances, we tire the reader, who foon grows 
weary of this ftretch of fancy ; and we render our difcourle 
obfcure. This is called graining a metaphor* Authors of 
a lively and (Irong imagination are apt to run into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleafes them, they are loth to part with it, and fre- 
quently continue it fo long, as to become tedious and in- 
tricate. We may ob(enre, for inftance, how the following 
metaphor is (pun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
'Midfl lands, and rocks, and {lorms,to cruifefor pleafure^ 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and better mifs'd than gain'd. 
Fancy and fenfe, from an infe^ed (hore, 
Thy cargo bring 5 and peftilence the prize : 
Then fuch a third, infatiable thirfl. 
By fond indulgence but infiam'd the more $ 
Fancy still cruifes, when poor fenfe is tir^d. 
An jiUegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
fince it is the reprefentation of forae one thing by another 
that refembles it, and which is made to (land for it. We 
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may take from the fcriptores a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 8oth pfalm ; where the people of Ifrael are 
reprefented under the image of a vine ; and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exadlnefs and beauty. 
** Thou haft brought a Fine out of Egypt : thou had caft 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou prepared^ room be- 
fore it ; and didd caufe it to take deep root, and it ^lied 
the land. The hills were covered with the fliadow of it; and 
the boughs thereof were like the gopdij cedars. Shefent 
out her boughs into the fea, and her branches into the river. 
Why haft thou broken down her hedges, fo that all they, 
which pafs by the way do pluck her ? The boar out of the 
wood doth wafte it, and the wild beaft of the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we befeech thee, O God of Hofts, look' 
down from heaven, and behold and vifit this vine!" See 
alfo Ezekiel, xvii. 22 — 24.' 

The firft and principal requifite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, thai the Jigurative and the literal meaning he not 
mixed inconjijlently together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may alfo be applied to allego- 
gories, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, befides the ' 
one being fliort, and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itfelf by the words that are con- 
nedled with it in their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I fay, "Achilles was alionj'* " An able minifter is 
the pillar of the ftate ;" the ** lion" and the " 'pillar" arc 
fufficiently interpreted by the mention of " Achilles" and 
the " minifter," which I join to them ; but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to ftand lefs conne<5tcd with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being fo direftly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering inftrudlion* 
in ancient times : for what we call fables or parables, are no 
other than allegories. By words and adtions attributed . 
to beafts or inanimate obje^s, the difpofitions of men were 
figured; and what we call the moral, is the unfigured feafe 
or meaning of the allegory. 
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' A Comparifon or JftntUy is, when the refemblance be- 
tween two. objc<5ls is exprejfed in fomtj and generally pur- 
fued more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits : as ' 
when it is faid, ** The adlions of princes are like thofe 
great rirers, the courfe of which every one beholds, but 
their fprings have been feen by few." " As the mounuins 
are round about Jerufalem, fo the Lord is round about his 
people." " Behold, how good and how pleafknt it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is lik$ the pre- 
cious ointment, Sec. and «s the dew that defcended upoft- 
the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arilcs from the illuflration 
which the fimile employed gives to the principal object ; 
from the clearer view which it prcfeuts 5 or the more 
ftrong impreflion which it flamps upon the mind. Obfervc 
the eSeft of it in the following inftance. The author is 
explaining the diflindlion between the powers of fenfe and 
imagination in the human mind. " As wax," fays he, 
** would not be adequate to the purpofc of (ignature, if it 
had not the power to retain as well as to receive the im- 
preffion, the fame holds of the foul with refped to fenfc 
and imagination. Senfe is its receptive power ; imagina- 
tion, its retentive. Had it fenfe without imagination, ii 
would not be as wax, but as water, where, though all im- 
prefEons are inftantly made, yet as foon as they are made, 
they are inftantly loft.** 

In comparifons of this nature, the underftanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the rules 
to be obferved, with rcfpe<5l to them, are, that they be 
clear, and that they be ufeful ; that they tend to render 
our conception of the principal objed more diftin(5l ; and 
that they do not lead our view afide, and bewilder it with 
any falfe light. We ftiould always remember that fimileg 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, they do 
no more than explain the writer's fentiments 5 they do 
not prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparifons ought not to be founded on likeneiTes 
which arc too faint and remote. For thefe, in place of 
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aififiing, Arain the mind to comprehcod them, and throw 
no h'ght upon the fubjed. It is alfo to be obferved, that a 
comparifon which, in the principal ci^cumftances, carries 
a fu£Scientl7 near refemblancet may become unnatural aipid 
obfcare, if puihed too ht. Nothing i& more oj^flte to 
the defign of this figure, than to hunt after a great num- 
ber of coincidences in minute points, nacrely to (bow hpw 
far the writer's ingenuity can ftretch the refemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the feveral relaMoos, pf cauft - 
and effe<5^, container and contained, iign and tlyng (^^•» 
fied* When we fay ; *^ They read Milton," the caufe is 
putinftcad of theeffedl; meaning " Milton's works." 
On the other hand, when it is faid, " Gray hairs fhould: 
be refpc^ed,** we put the effect for the caufe, meaning byr 
** gray hairs," old mge, ** The kettle boils,*' is a phraf© 
where the name of the container i? fubftituted for that of. 
the thing contained, " To affume the fceptre" is a com- 
mon expreffion for enteriog on royal authority.; the fign 
being put for the thing (ignified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a fpecies, orafpecies for a genus; ia 
general, when any thing lefs, or.any. thing more, is put for. 
the precife object meant ; the figure is thep called ^Jyngf^ 
doche or Comprehen/hn* It is Tery commou, for inftance, to 
defcribe a whole objedt by forae remarkable part of it : a^ 
when we fay : " A fleet of twenty /Iw/," in the place of 
^^fbips y when we ufe the " head" tor the " fer/on,'* thr 
** ivavet'* for the " fea" In like manner, an attribute 
may be put for a fub]e<a : as, " Youth" for the " young,'- 
the " deep'* for the " fca ;'* and fometimes a fubjed for its 
attribute* 

Perfonlfkatton or PrBfopopoeta^ is that figure by which 
we attribute life and a^ion to inanimate objcds. The uft . 
of this figure is very natural and extenfive : there is a won- 
derful pronenefs in human nature, under emotion, to 
animate all objeAs- When we fay, " the ground thirftt 
for rain," or, " the earth fmiles with plenty ;'* when wc 
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Ipeikof " ambition's bemgrg^/^/},'* or," a difeafe's beirtg 
deceitful r fiich expreffiofns ftiow the facility with which 
' the mind can accommodate the properties of Irring crea- 
tures to things that are inanimate^ or to abdrad concep- 
tions of its own forming. The following are ftriking ex- 
amples from the Scriptures : " When Ifracl went oat of 
Egypt, the hoofe of Judah from a people of ftrange lan- 
guage ; thefea faw it, and fled : Jordan was driven back ! * 
The mountains ikipped like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs* What ailed thee, O thou fea! that thou fleddeft I 
Thou Jordan, that thou wad driven back ? Ye mountains, 
that ye fkfpped like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs ? 
Tremble, thou earth, at theprefence of the Lord, at the 
prefence of the God of Jacob." 

" The wildemefs and the folitary place (hall be glad for 
them ; and the defert (hall rejoice and bloflbm as the rofe/' 

jipqftfophe is a turning off from the regular courfe of the 
fubjedt, to addrefs fome perfon or thing 5 as, " Death is 
fwallowedup in viftory. O death i where is thy fting ? 
O grave ! where is thy vidory ? 

The following is an infiance of perfonification and apo- 
ftrophe united : ^< O thou fword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be ^uict ? put thyfelf up into thy fcab- 
bard, reft and be ftill ! How can it be quiet, feeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge againft Afkelon, and againft 
the fea-(hore ? there hath be appointed it." See alfo an ex- 
traordinary example of thefe figures, in the 14th chapter 
of Ifaiah, from the 4th to the loth verfe, where the pro- 
phet defcribes the fall of the Ailyrian empire. 

The next figure in order, is Anftthefis. Comparifon is 
founded 00 the refemblance ; antithefis, on the contraft or 
oppofition of two objeds. Contraft has always the effe<H;, 
to nfake- each of the contrafted objects appear in the 
ftronger light. White, for inftance, never appears fo bright 
as when it is oppofed to black ; and when both are viewedT 
together. An author, in his defence of a friend againft the 
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cbargit>f murder, cxpreflcs himfelf thas : " Can you be- 
lieve that the pcrfon whom he fcrupled to- flay, \idieQ he 
might have done fo with full juffice, in aeon? cnient place, 
at a proper time, with fecure impunity ; he made no 
fcruple to murder againft juftice, in an unfavourable place, 
at an unfeafonable time, and at the riik of capital condem- 
■ation V* 

The following examples further illuftrate this figure. 

Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, foil. 

" If you wifti to enrich a perfon, ftudy not to increafc 
his ftores, but to diminifh his deiires." 

** If you regolate your defires according to the ftandard 
•f nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
ftandard of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral faying, very properly receives the 
form of the two laft examples ; both becaufe it is fuppofed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and becaufe it is defigned to 
be engraven on the memory, which recalls it more eafily by 
the help of fuch contrafttd expreffions. But where fuch 
fentenccs frequently fucceed each other ; where this be- 
comes an author's favourite and prevailing manner of ex- 
preffing himfelf, his ftyle appears too much ftudied and la- 
boured ; it gives us the iraprefEon of an author attending 
more to his manner of faying things, than to the things 
themfelves. 

Interrogation. The unfiguted, literal ufe of interroga- 
tion, is to afk a queftion : but when men are ftrongly 
moved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great 
cameftnefs, they naturally put in the form of a queftion, 
cxpreffing thereby the ftrongeft confidence of the truth of 
their own fentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the 
impoffibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam fxprfeflcd 
himfelf to Balak. « The Lord is not a man that he fhould 
lie, neither the fon of man that he fhould repent. Hath 
he faid it ? and fhaU he not do it ? Hath he fpokfea it ? 
and fhall he not make it good V* 
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Exclamalhnt are. the cflfedt of ftrong emotions of the 
mind ; fach as, farprifc, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. "Wo is me that I fojoarn ta Mefech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar ! " Pfalmt. 

** O that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the flain of 
the daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wildemefs 
a lodgibg-place of way-faring men!'* Jeremiah. 

The laft figure of (pcech that we (hall mention, is what 
writers call Amplification or Climax, It confids in height- 
ening all the circumftances of an obje6b or aflion, which 
we defire to place in a ftrong light. We fhall give an in- 
ftanee from the charge of a judge to the jury, in the cafe of 
a woman accufed of murdering her omn child. " Gentle- 
men, if one man had any how (lain another; if an adverfary 
had killed his oppofer, or a woman occafioned the death 
of her enemy 5 even thefe criminals would have been capi- 
tally punifhed by the Cornelian law : but if this guiltlefs 
infant, that could make no enemy, had been murdered by 
its own nurfe, what punifhment would not then the mother 
have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would 
ihe have dunned your ears 1 What (hall we fay then, when 
a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder of 
her innocent child, hath comprifed all thofe mifdeeds in 
one (ingle crime ; a crime, in its own nature, deteftable ; in 
a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; and perpe- 
trated againft one whofe age called for compaifidn, whofe 
near relation claimed affeSion, and whofe innocence de- 
ferved the higheft favour.** 

We have now fini(hed what was propofed, concerning 
Perfpicuity in (ingle words and phrafes, and the accurate 
contraction of fentences. The former has been confideredf 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precifion ; and 
the latter, under thofe of Clearnefs, Unity, Strength, and 
the proper ufe of Figurative Language. Though many of 
thofe attentions which have been recommended, may ap- 
Ee 
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pear minate, jti their effeft upon writing and ftyle, is 
much greater than might, at firft, be imagined. A fenci- 
ment which is expreSed in accurate language, and in a 
period, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, makes always a 
(ironger impreffion on the mind, than one that is exprefled 
inaccurately, or in a feeble or embarrafled manner. Every 
one feels this upon a comparifon : and if the effeA be fen- 
Able in one fentence, how much more in a whole difcourie, 
or compofition that is made up of fuch fentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writiog with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be rcfolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate^ in corre3 language^ and in the ckareji and 
mofl natural order ^ the ideas which ive mean to tramfufe 
into the minds of others. Such a fele<5tion and arrangement 
of words^ as do mofl juflice to the fenfe, and exprefs it 
to mod advantage, make an agreeable and ftrong impref- 
fion. To thefe points have tended all the rules which 
have been given. Did we always think clearly, and were 
we, at the fame time, fully maders of the language in 
which we write, there would be occafion for few rules. 
Our fentences would then, of courfe, acquire all thofe 
properties of clearnefs, unity, flrength, and accuracy, which 
have been recommended. For we may reft afFured, that 
whenever we exprefs ourfelves ill, befides the mifmanage- 
ment of language, there is, for the moft part, fome miftake 
in our manner of conceiving the fubjedt. EmbarrafTed, 
•bfcure, and feeble fentences, are generally, if not always^ 
the refult of embarrafled, obfcure, and feeble thought. 
Thought and exprellion ad and re-ad upon each other. 
The underflanding and language have a flrid connexion ; 
and they who are learning to compofe and arrange their 
fentences with accuracy and order, are learning, at the 
fame time, to think with accuracy and order ; a confidera- 
tion which alone will recompenfe the iludent, for his at* 
tentioD to this branch of literature. 



CONCLUSION. 

The Compiler of thefe elements of tke Englirti lan- 
guage, hopes it will not be deemed inconfident with the 
nature and defign of his work, to make a fhort addrefs to 
the young perfons engaged in the ftudy o£ it, refpedling 
their future walks in the paths of literature, and the chief 
purpofe to which they fhould apply their acquiCtions. 

In forming this grammar, and the volume of Exercifes 
connected with it, the author was influenced by a defire to 
facilitate your progrefs io learning, and, at the fame time^ 
toimprefs on your minds principles of piety and virtue. 
He wifhcd alfo to aiEft, in fome degree, the labours of 
thofe who are cultivating your underftandings ; and provid- 
ing for you a fund of rational and ufeful employment, in 
place of thofe frivolous purfuits, and that love of eafe and 
fenfual pleafure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds of 
many inconfiderate youth, and render them ufelefs t# 
fociety. 

Without your own beft exertions, the concern of others 
for your welfare, will be of little avail : with them, yon 
may fairly promife yourfelves fuccefs. The writer of thig 
addrefs, therefore, recommends to you, an earned co- 
operation with the endeavours of your friends to promote 
your improvement and happinefs. He hopes that, what- 
ever may be your attainments, you will not reft (atisfied 
with mere literary acquiGtions, nor with a felfifh or con- 
tracted application of them. When they advance only 
the interefts of this ftage of being, and look not beyond the 
prefent tranfient fcene, their influence is circumfcribed 
within a very narrow fphere. The great bufinefs of this 
life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the enjoyment of a 
better, by cultivating a pure and humble ftate of mind, 
and cherifliing habits of piety towards God, and benevo- 
lence to men. Every thing that promotes or retards this 
important work, is of great moment to yoU| and claims 
your firft and mod ferious attentioa. 
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If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, arc found to ftrengthen and enlarge your 
minds, to purify and exalt your pleafures» and to difpofc 
jou to pious and virtuous fentiments and condudl, they 
produce excellent effedts, which, with your beft endeavours 
to improve them, and the Divine Weffing fuperadded, will 
not fail to render you, not only wife and good yourfelvesy 
but alfo the happy inflruments of diSufing wifdom, re- 
ligion, and goodnefs around you. Thus improved, your 
acquifitions become handmaids to virtue ; and they may 
eventually ferve to increafe the rewards, which the fupreme 
Being has promifed to faithful and welUdireded exertiont, 
for the promotion of truth and goodnefs amon^ft men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your frteads, and tht 
tendency of thefe attainments $ if you grow vain of your 
real or imaginary diftindions, and regard with contempt^ 
the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if you fuffer yourfelves to 
be abforbed in over-curious or trifling fpecuktioos 1 if 
your heart and principles be debaied and poifoned, by the 
influend'e of corrupting and pernicious books, for which 
no elegance of compofition can make amends ; if you 
fpend 10 much of your time in literary engagements, as to 
make them interfere with higher occupations, and lead you 
to forget, that pious and benevolent adion is the great end 
of your being : if fuch be the unhappy mifapplication of 
your acquifitions and advantages, — in(lead of becoming a 
bleffing to you, they will prove the occaiion of greater 
condemnation ; and, in the hour of ferious thought, thcj 
may excite the painful refledtions, — that it would have 
been better for you, to have remained illiterate and uo- 
afpiring ; to have been confined to the humbleft walks of 
life ; and to have been even hewers of wood and drawers 
of water all your days. 
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Adapted to the diflerent Clafles of Learners, 3c<?. , The 
funtb edition,, with cprre^ions and additions. 
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Mt7RRAT^s EfigKfh Orammari. Witk an Af^ndtx^ co^- 
taitting Exercifes in paring, in orthography, in iyntas, 
mod in pnnSuation. Defignod fee th^ younger Claflet 
of Leafners* The devitah edition^ enlarged and iod^ 
prored. 

3- 

EjflGJ.lSa EXERCXSRSf 

Adapted tb Murray's, EngHIh Grammar, confining of 

Exempllficatiops of the Parts of Speech ; I Defe<ft8 in Pvmdhiatioii ; and 
inilances of FaUe Ortboffrapliy ; i Violadons of the Rules rei)>«^^ 

VintatiiiM of dtc Rules or Syntax *, I Pcrqucuity and Accuracy* 

Defigned for the Benefit of Private Learners, as well as 
for the Ufo of Schools. 

4- 

A Kmt ro "run Ejiglisb Exercises ; 

?Cakalatcd to * enable private Learners to become their 
own Inftruifters, in Grammar and Co^npofition. 
'^ Mr. Murray has prdented to the public the eigbth 
edition of his grammar, in which he (hows a laudable 
anxiety to render his book more and more worthy of the 
kigh reputation by which it is honourably diftinguifhed* 
•♦ Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exercifes, and Key to the 
EC2 
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ExercUes, form altogether, by far, the moft complete aoi 
jodtdoot analyfis of the Ei^Iifh language, that has hither- 
to been pabHlhed. The roles for compofition are cKccl- 
leot; the examples are feleded with tafte and judgment ^ 
mod the execndon of the whole di^lays an unufaal degree 
of cridcal acatenefs and faulty." 

Annual Review t i8o2. 
** Mr. Murray's Engli/h Gnmmar, Eogli/h Exercifes, 
and Abridgment of tbe Grimmsw, claim oarineotioD, oe^ 
account of their beiogcompofcd on the pmaple we hare 
Co freqaeatlf /«caminc»dcd» of combining religious and 
monl xfDproTement with the elements of fcientific know* 
ledge. Bat as it is not a part of our plan, to enter into « 
pardcolar examination of works of this nature, we (haU 
^ly iky, that they have long been in high efiimatioo. 
. The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them la 
the following terms :— * Mr. Ltndky Murray's Gram- 
<mar, with the Exercifes and the Key in a feparate vo- 
( lame, I efteem as a moft excellent performance. I think 

< it fuperior to any work of that nature we have yet had ; 

< and am perfuaded that it is, by much, the heft Grammar 

< of the Englifh language extant. On Syntax, in particu- 

* lar, he has (hown a wonderful degree of acuteoefs and 

* precifion, in afcertaining the propriety of language, and 

* in reifying the numberlefs errors which writers are apt 

* to commit. Moft nfeful thefo books muft certainly be tc» 

* all who are applying themfelves to the arts of compo(i« 
' tion.' Guardian of Education^ !f^fy> 1^03. 

*^ This grammar is a publication of much merit, and 
fblly anfwers the profeffions in the title. The appendix 
contains fome of the beft rules for writrog elegantly, and 
with proprietyy that we recoiled to have fecn#*' 

** We have been much pleafod with the peru&l of Mr. 
Murray's " Englifti Exercifes." They occupy, with diP 
tinguifhed excellence, a moft important place in the foience 
of the Englifh language ; and, as fuch, we can warmi/ 
recommend them to the teachers of fchools, as well as to 
all thofe who are deHrous of attaining corrednefs and 
preciHon in their native tongue." 

Moaiiij Xevhw, 1796, 1797. 
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• ^ This book (Engliih Exercifes) has been accidentallf 
iniflaid : but we willingly repeat the praife we formerlf 
gave the author for his Englifh Gramniar. There is great 
judgment fhown in thefe Exercifes ; and, what is no 
common merit, the greateft perfpicuity in the adaptation 
of the examples to the feveral rules." 

Britt/b Critic^ Norotmher^ 1 798. 

" The materials of this grammar have been carefully 
and judicioufly fele^ed ; its arrangement is diftind, and 
well adapted to the purpofe of inSru^tion ; and its ex- 
prefEon is iimple, perfpicuous, and accurate." 

** The examples contained in Mr. Murray's ** Engliih 
Exercifesy*' are feledted with great judgment ; and are 
ycry happily adapted to the purpofe of corre^ing corMm<m 
errors in writing and fpeaking.*' 

Analytical RevteWf 1796, 1797. 

** The principle upon which all the publications of Mr. 
Murray, for the inflrudion of the rifiog generation, arc 
founded, is fuch as gives him an unqueflionable claim to 
public proteftion. The man who blends religion and 
morals with the elements of fcientific knowledge, renders 
an eminent fervice tofociety : and where ability of execa- 
tioo is added to excellence of defign, as in the prefent cafe, 
the claim becomes irrefiflible." 

Anti-jacobin i^evieWf January ^ i$04. 

** In the Monthly Magazine and American Review (vof# 
ill. p. 311.) notice was taken of the grammar of Mr. 
Murray. We can only repeat our opinion, that it is the bed 
work of the kind that has appeared in our language. The 
Exercifes and Key ^ which arepublifhed in a feparate vo- 
lume, are valuable, and muft greatly facilitate the acquiii- 
tion of corre6lnefs and perfpicuity in writing. Tht 
Grammar has paffed through /even editions in England^ 
and has received, as well as the other publications of Mr* 
Murray, the uniform approbation of literary characters and 
jouroaliils. We do not heiitate warmly to recommend tbem 
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the bifanaett of youth ia eveiy part of Ae United 
»tate8» u cffiinently condttcivc to pore morality and teU* 
[ion, and to the acqnifidon of a corred and elegant ftyW« 
[]hey defitnre to take place of all other works of the iaiiie 
ind which are now ufed in oar fchoob.'' 

The American Rrckw and Literary JoumcJ^ for 
3^9 Augu^ and Seftmkr, i8oi. 

Or, a Sdeaha of pieces, m Psofc and Poetry, &c. 

^Amm^ted by the favourable reception of the " Bug* 
fli Reader," Mr. Murray here purfuea the fame otjca: j 
ad has not only compiled a judicious and well-arranged 
ipplement for the higher clafies of learners, ("The Sequel 
tie EngR/b Readery) but in order to complete his un^ 
^rtaking, has prepared an Intrododlion to it, for the 
>wger daflea«-^We have no doubt that the public will 
: pieaftd with the additions to both the fronts of the 
igtnal building. The whole is truly ufeful and well* 
ranged. 

" This w6rk may be fafely recommended, and pot into 
te hands of youth : and the rules and ohfervations for 
Jifiing them to read nvkh propriety, form to it a very fuita- 
e introduAion. Mr. Murray endestvours to corred thofe- 
Tors which children are s^t to commit ; and gives fome 
ire6tiont which, if obferved, cannot £ul to make good 
:adera. They are fliort ^ and it would be of fervice to 
9ung perfooii if they would imprint them on their 
lemory/' Monthly Reviewj Auguftf iSoi. 

6. 

Tbe English Rrader : 

>r. Pieces in Profe and Poetry, feleded from the beft 
writers, &c. With a few preliminary ohfervations on 

the PRINCIPLES OF GOOD &SADINC. 

" We do not fear difcrediting our judgment, by recom- 
lending to all fe^s and degrees of people this portable 
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▼olume ; which, though profefTedly compiled for the in- 
ftru<5lIoo of youth, will not be found unufeful to perfons 
of riper years. New London Review ^ J^fyy '799» 

** This work may be recommended as a ufeful compan- 
ion to the young of both fexes." 

Criiicai Review f July^ J799* 
" This feleftion reflefts much credit on the tafte of the 
Compiler ; and the arrangement of the various pieces is 
judicious. The preliminary rules for enunciation are ufe- 
Jul, and clearly delivered. We therefore recommend this 
fmall volume to thofe who wiCh to attain, without the help 
of inftru<5lers, the important advantages of thinking and 
ipeaking with propriety." 

Monthly Review, jtugufiy 1799. 
<^ Inftead of attempting to difplay the fnerits of this 
ufeful and pleafing work, by remarks of our own, we (hall 
tranfcribe the author's Preface ; which (hows that he was 
actuated by fuperior motives, which do him honour, &c.'* 
^* The ends propofed by this refpeftable author, have, we 
hope, been accomplifhed to his utmoft wi(h ; for public 
approbation has crowned his labours." 

Guardian of Education 9 July 1 103. 

7- 
Sequel to ^hb English Reader : 

Or, Elegant Selections in Profe and Poetry. Defigned 

to improve the higheft Clafs of Learners in reading ; 

to eftablifh a tafle for juft and accurate compofition ; 

and tp promote the intcrefts of piety and virtue. 

" The charadter that wc formerly gave of Mr. Mur- 
ray's ** Englifh Reader," is juftly applicable to the prdfent 
fupplemental volume. Its contents are drawn from the 
mod corre<5l and elegant writers ; and in the feleftion, all 
due attention has been paid by the Compiler, to prefervc 
untainted the morals, at the Tame time that he agreeably 
amufes and improves the minds of the rifing generation.'' 
Gentleman's Magazine^ OSober^ 1800. 
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8. 
Thu Power of Religion on t'he Mind^ 
In retirement, af!li<5lioD, and at the approach of death i 
exemplified in the teftimonies and experience of per- 
fons diftinguifhed by their greatnefs, learning, or 
▼irtue. The tenth edition. 

" We have had frequent occaCon to fpeak of the dili- 
gence, good fenfe, and good intentions^ of Mr. Murray ; 
and we congratulate him (incerely on the fucce/s of thi» 
panicular work. We announce this edition, becaufe th« 
alterations and additions are fo confiderable, that it is ren- 
dered almoft a new work ; the nature of which alterations 
is explained in the Advertifement placed before the Table 
of Contents. Twenty-two cbara^ers have been added to 
the work, and much new biographical information is in- 
troduced.'' Britt/b Critic, July, i8oi. 

" That * examples draw where precepts foil,* is a truth 
which has been acknowledged in all ages and nations : 
and on the ftrength of this principle, Mr. Murray has had 
recourfe to experience, in evincing the power ' and im- 
portance of religion. He has thus furni/hed an interefl- 
mg, collection of teftimonies: and we wonder not» that a 
work fo inflrudtiye and amufing, as well as impref&ve» 
ihould have been generally patronifed. It is a book which 
may be read with profit, by peribns in all (ituations ; and, 
with the rifing generation, it may anfwer the double pur- 
pofe, of improving them in biography and in virtue." 
Monthly Review i Auguft, 1801. 

" In an age like the prefent, when infidelity feems to 
have thrown away her mafic, as no longer being afliamed 
to difclofe her daring front ; — when a laxity of morals 
prevails even among believers, and men (lick not to in- 
iinuate that an indulgence in crimes exprefsly forbidden 
by our holy religion, will find excufe in the eye of that 
Being, who knows he formed us frail creatures ^--^^X. fuch 
a feafon, it is of the highefl importance to recur to the 
piety of thofe comparatively few bright examples, who will 
be of finguiai efficacy to excite in us a love of God and 
goodoefs. 
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Mr. Murray^ with much commendable zeal, has, in the 
Tolume before us, provided the reader with an afTemblage 
of virtuous and religipus charadlers. The condad of the 
greater part of them, at the approach of death, affords a 
leflbn which all are concerned to learn — that *'the fear of 
the Lord' alone * is wifdom,' and to depart from evil the 
only * underftanding.' " 

Crittcal Review^ Juney 1803. 

** This work, which has been long and juftly admired, 
Jhas, in the lad edition, received many alterations and im- 
provements ; and, in its prefent enlarged ftate, forms, 10 
our opinion, one of the beft books that can be put into 
the hands of young people. The fubje^l is grave and im- 
ponant ; but Mr. Murray has rendered it highly intereft- 
ing and engaging, by a judicious feleflion of anecdotes 
and examples ; which, by the intermixture of pious re- 
fleflions, he teaches the reader to apply to his own benefit." 
Guardian of Education, Augufi, 1803. 

9- 
LEctEUR Fravcois: 

0\Xy Recueil de Pieces, en Prose et en Vers, tir^et 

des Meilleurs Ecrivains : pour servir a perfec- 

tionnerles jeunes gens dans la lecture ; ketendre* 

leur connoissance de la langue Frangoise ; et a 

leur inculquer des principes de vertu et de pi6t6. 

** Mr. Murray is entitled to great commendation for the 

care and judgment, evidently difplayed in the ufeful col- 

le<5Hon before us, which is literally what it profefles to be; 

and is, of courfe, well calculated for the purpofes which 

its author intended to accomplifh. None but exirads the 

moft unexceptionable are here offered to the ftudy of 

youth, and fuch as have an immediate tendency at once to 

corre^ their tafte, and to improve their minds.'* 

jintijacohin Review, December, 1 8o2. 
" To thofe who have feen Mr. Murray's " Englifh 
Reader/* and the " SequeP' to that work, we need only 
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bfy that the pre&it yolame is compiled on a fimilar plan» 
and with the fame degree of attention to purity of feoti- 
ment and elegance of compofidon. The extra^s are 
chiefly drawn from the beft French writers of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth. The Compiler profefles to ha^e 
paid partfcnlar attention to the orthography^ which, he 
fays, will be found to be ftridly agreeable to the laareft 
edition of the French Academy^s Didionary ; and in the 
tafk of feledion he has ipared no pains to render his book 
equally intereding and inflrudive to young perfbos.. 

" At the end of the work we find fome very pleaGng 
and fatisfadbory biographical notes (in alphabetical arrange- 
ment) of the numerous writers to whoie works Mr. Mur- 
ray has reforted for the materials of his LeBeur Francois •• 
they are honourable, at once, to his tafte and indufiry.'* 
Ettropean Magazimy November j i8o2. 

** The name of Mr. Lindley Murray has often appeared 
in our pages, conne^ed with very jufi commendations of 
his talents and diligence. The prefent work, which is 
printed with great neatnefs, contains a well-clafled feledtion 
of extrads from the beft French authors, and muft be o£ 
eonfiderab)^ ufe to ftudents^ who are not fb fituated as to 
eomniaad accefs to a variety of books." 

Brittjfh Crttky Marth^ 1803. 

^ The favourable reception of M*-. Murray^s EngUfk 
Reader^ has prompted him to undertake the prefent com- 
pilation ; which is ^mduded on the feme phm, and cal- 
ctilated to afford the fame affiftance tb the fhident ai the 
French langoage, that the Engli/b work was defigned to 
admimfkrto our youth in relation to their own tongnew 
The extracts are, for the nooft part, taken from the beft 
writers of the age of Louis XIV. ; and alSord fpeeimens 
of various ftyles and modes of compofition. Eipeeial care 
has been taken to render the ftudy of eloquence firt>fcrviefit 
to virtue, uid to introduce only foch pieces as (hall anfwer 
the double purpofe of promoting good principles, and a 
correct and elegant tafte. — This wDl^ no doubt, be found a 
very ufeful fchool-book." 

Motahly RevUWf May^ 1803. 
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